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Row  over  jail  ‘humiliation’ 


Alan  Tmvfs 
Norm  AfCairs  Editor 


PROBATION  offi- 
cers visiting 
prisons  through- 
out England  and 
Wales  have 
walked  out  in 
protest  at  "humiliating”  inti- 
mate body  searches. 

The  new  security  measures 
have  provoked  a growing  con- 
frontation between  the  Prison 
Service  and  the  probation  of- 
ficers, who  say  the  checks 
are  an  "outrageous  slur”  on 
their  professionalism.  Urgent 
legal  advice  is  being  sought  as 
to  whether  the  way  some  of 
the  searches  are  conducted 
amount  to  assault 


The  new  security  checks  at 
the  185  prisons  in  England 
and  Wales  Include  intimate 
body  examinations,  removing 
shoes  and  socks,  and  being 
sniffed  by  drug-detection 
dogs.  The  measures  have 
been  brought  in  fallowing  the 
I Learmont  and  Woodcock  in- 
quiries into  prison  security. 

Probation  officers  have 
lodged  more  than  60  formal 
complaints  about  the  way 
• they  are  being  treated,  claim- 
ing that  other  official  visitors 
to  prisons  such  as  police  and 
immigration  officers  are  ex- 
empt. Dozens  erf  those  who 
have  walked  out  rather  titan 
undergo  the  searches  now 
face  disciplinary  action. 

Before  the  new  searching 
arrangements  were  in  place 


Jafls to  oom^ft^ccnirt  reports' 
or  make  release  arrange- 
ments-were  subject  to  elec- 
tronic scanning  and  a prop- 
erty search.  But  now  they 
face  a long  list  erf  body  checks 
including  examination  of 
their  ears,  mouth  and  hair 

unit,  if  tewalft,  fanMn  thmr 

bras,  and  inside  the  waist- 
band of  their  trousers. 

The  National  Association  of 
Probation  Officers  has  ad- 
vised staff  not  to  submit  to 
"intrusive  and  degrading” 
searches  and  some  staff  have 
been  threatened  with  disci- 
pline for  refusing  to  comply. 
Harry  Fletcher,  Napo  assis- 
tant general  secretary,  yester- 
day said  that  there  had  not 
been  any  recorded  incidents 
of  probation  staff  smuggling 
contraband  into  jail  and  tbe 
“humiliating  searches” 
amniintwi  to  an  “outrageous 
slur”  on  the  professional  in- 
tegrity of  probation  staff. 

“We  suspect  that  the  real 
| reason  is  connected  with  the 
Prison  Service's  attitude  to 


probation  officers,"  said  Mr 
Ttetcher.  "At  one  jail  a female 
officer  was  told  probation 
staff  were  seen  as  the  friend 
erf  the  prisoner  and  therefore 
likely  to  take  in  contraband. 
There  is  abeahitely  no  toon-, 
da tion  for  this  view." 

Most  of  the  complaints  have 
been  recorded  at  Beknarsh 
prison,  south  London;  High 
Dowxv  Surrey;  Long  Lartiiy 
Worcestershire;  Parfchurst, 
Isle  of  Wight;  and  Doncaster. 
South  Yorkshire.  In  one  case, 
a loan  was  asked  to  remove 
bis  trousers  after  a medical 
pin  in  his  leg  set  off  the 
alarm,  and  in  another  a pro- 
bation officer  was  told  he 
could  not  enter  unless  he 
handed  over  the  glucose  tab- 
lets he  needed  as  a diabetic. 

The  scale  of  the  searches  is 
set  out  in  an  advice  note  to 

probation  officers  going  to 
Belmarsh  prison.  It  says  per- 
sonal details  of  the  officer  are 
to  be  logged  on  to  the  com- 
puter and  a photograph  and  a 
hand  impression  must  be 
taken.  "Female  Probation  Of- 


ficers may  not  be  rajuireef  to 
undergo  the  foB  pxtibednre, 
and,  if  this  is  the  case,  their 
hand  wBI  be  given  an  ultra- 
vioknt  [sic]  stomp.  The  Pro- 
bation Officer  may  now  move 
on  to  the  Gate." 

It  says  that  searches  should 
include:  emptying  pockets, 
removing  headgear  and  ex- 
amining hair;  nhgrlrtwg  toairio 
ears,  nose  and  mouth;  check- 
ing torso  and  abdomen;  (if  fe- 
male check  under  breasts) 
and  waistband  seat  of  trou- 
sers; checking  legs  from 
crotch  to  ankle  and  removal 
and  search  of  footwear. 

The  note  says  that  if  at  any 
time  concerns  are  raised  then ; 
a more  robust  search  should  I 
be  conducted. 

A Prison  Service  spokes- 
man yesterday  said:  "Our  i 
overriding  consideration  is . 
security  of  prisons  and  this  ' 
includes  the  searching  of 
everybody  who  enters  one  i 
from  the  Home  Secretary 
downwards.”  He  said  the *  1 
scale  of  searches  depended  on  I 
the  type  of  prison.  i 


Case  file 


From  the  formal  complaints 
lodged  by  probation  staff  . 
Belmarsh:  “Without  warn- 
ing a female  prison  officer ; 
conducted  a physical  j 
search  which  included  put-  : 
ting  her  fingers  under  my 
bra  and  inside  my  leggings. 
This  was  done  in  the  main 
area  in  front  of  male 
solicitors.” 

Long  Lartin:  ‘T  was  sub- 
jected to  a rub  down  body 
search,  which  included  the 
officer  feeling  inside  the 
waistband  of  my  trousers. 
My  shoes  were  then 
removed.  The  soles  of  my 
feet  felt  and  the  inside  of 
my  shoes  examined.  All  in 
the  presence  of  male 
officers.” 

Doncaster:  “I  told  the  offi- 
cer I had  an  ileostomy.  As  I 
realised  that  the  officer 
was  going  to  Conch  my 


lower  abdomen  and  inside 
my  legs  I ashed  her  not  to 
put  her  hands  on  that  part 
of  my  body.  She  started 
touching  my  ileostomy.  She 
asked  what  had  I got  in  my 
pocket.  1 became  upset  as 
there  were  several  male  of- 
ficers within  earshot.  She 
did  not  apologise." 

Parkhurst  *T  was  asked  to 
, undergo  an  intimate  body 
search  including  removing 
my  shoes,  inspecting  my 
feet,  oral  inspection,  fell 
body  rub  and  allowing  a 
dog  to  sniff  for  illicit  sub- 
stances. 1 said  1 was  not 
prepared  to  undergo  this 
kind  of  search. 


THE  tote  of  two  Britons 
revealed  to  be  among  a 
group  of  28  workers 
being  held  hostage  on  board  a 
cargo  ship  off  the  coast  of  Ni- 
geria since  before  Christmas 
was  last  night  being  urgently 
investigated  by  the  Foreign 
Office. 

The  hostages,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  Filipino  or 
French,  were  seized  by  crew- 
men who  mutinied  over  a 
wages  dispute  as  the  French- 
owned  vessel,  the  WB-82. 
transported  crude  oil  from 
offshore  platforms  to  nearby 
tankers. 

Foreign  Office  officials 
were  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  truth  behind  conflicting 
claims. 

initial  reports  said  that  the 
stand-off  had  been  resolved 
peacefully  and  the  captives 
released  unharmed.  But  later 
accounts  last  night  suggested 
that  the  dispute  was 
continuing. 

The  identity  of  the  two  Brit- 
ons was  also  a mystery.  The 
Foreign  Office  was  unable  to 
provide  their  names. 

The  first  reports  of  the  inci- 
dent rauno  from  tiw*  Philip- 
pine department  of  foreign  af- 
Qdrs  in  ' Manila  yesterday. 
They  revealed  that  the  hos- 
tage-taking began  on  Decem- 
ber 23. 

Manila's  consul-general  in 
Nigeria,  Hermes  Dorado,  con- 
firmed that  around  60  Nige- 
rian crew  members  were 
holding  10  Filipinos,  nine 
French,  five  Indians,  two 
Britons,  a Lebanese  and  a 
Nepalese. 

Speaking  by  telephone.  Mr 
Dorado  identified  the  vessel 
as  the  WB-82,  a French-owned 
ship  which  he  said  had  been 
hired  by  petrol  companies  op- 
erating in  Nigeria  to  trans- 
port crude  oflL. 

The  vessel  was  understood 
to  be  lying  about  30  miles  off 
the  south-east  Nigerian  town 
ofEkeL 

“This  is  purely  a labour  dis- 
pute,” Mr  Dorado  added.  The 
turn  to  page  8,  column  3 


Drink,  drug  and  sex  secrets  Tory’s  part-time  MPs 
of  teenagers’  bedrooms  claim  disgusts  Labour 


Vhrek  Chaudhary 

and  Andrew  Culf 

Parents  used  to 
worry  about  their 
teenage  children  going 
out  at  night  and  flailing 
prey  to  drink,  drugs  and 
sex.  But  now  they  can  get 
all  that  at  home. 

According  to  a BBC  Radio 

i survey,  teenagers  are  liv- 
ing a hedonistic  ttfeofstej 

and  drugs  and  rock'n  roil 
and  most  of  it 
place  in  their  bedrooms, 
right  under  their  parents' 

11  The  results  of  Secret  Bed- 1 
rooms,  to  be  broadcast  | 
tomorrow  night.  flh°ws  j 

that  one  in  six. 
tween  IS  to  19  have^pj 
drugs  in  their  bedrooms 
and  60  per  cent  use  Mi: 
bedrooms  to  storeaicohoj- 
Sixty-two  per  cent  admit- 
ted having  regular  sex  and 

almost  three-quarte«  of 
those  said  they 
their  bedrooms.  Items 
listed  as  having  been  kept 


[Secret  bedrooms 


mmm. 
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under  the  bed  included 
used  condoms,  dead  gold- 
fish. vomit,  “»y  girl- 
friend's knickers''  and- 

mooidy  pot  noodles. 

Nearly  JO  per  cent  had 
stereos  In  their  rooms,  80 
per  cent  televisions.  40  per 
cent  video  recorders  and  19 

per  emit  telephones. 

On  average,  seven  hours 
a week  was  spent  listening 
to  music  and  five-and-a-half 
hours  watching  television 


in  the  bedroom  — more 
time  .than  was  spent  on 
doing  homework.  . 

Three-quarters  pinned 
posters  to  the  walls.  Pame- 
la Anderson  and  Claudia 

Schififer  were  favourites 
among  the  boys,  Brad  Pitt 
and  Boyzone  among  the 
girls. 

Just,  over  400  teenagers 
took  part  in  the  survey  car- 
ried out  by  Mori  in  28  loca- 
tions around  Britain. 


Michael  White 

Political  Editor ' 

LABOUR  yesterday 
staged  a daring  kidnap 
raid  on  one  of  the  great 
I figures  of  Toiy  mythology 
when  it  accused  the  Asda 
, supermarket  chief,  Archie 
j Norman,  of  provoking  fee 
I wrath  of  “Disgusted  of  Tun- 
bridge Walla". 

The  42-year-old  entrepre- 
neur’s crime  was  to  justify 
| his  plans  to  stay  on  as  Asda 
chairman  after  Inheriting  the 
ultra-safe  Kent  constituency 
on  the  grounds  that  “being  a 
backbench  MP  is  not  a fell- 
time  occupation". 

The  Opposition's  cam- 
paigns spokesman,  Brian  Wil- 
son, seized  upon  Mr  Nor- 
man's  overscan  did  admission 
in  the  Yorkshire  Post  to  warn 
Tunbridge  Wells  feat  tt  would 
be  "short-changed”  If  it  voted 
for  the  high-flying  candidate 
picked  to  succeed  Sir  Patrick 
Mayhew.  He  demanded  a 
statement  from  the  Tory 
chairman,  Brian  Mawhinney. 


"Perhaps  Dr  Mawhinney 
should  say  if  this  doctrine  on 
backbench  work-rate  is  to  be 
the  general  rule  for  Tory  can- 
didates.” said  Mr  Wilson. 
"Most  MPs  find  that  constitu- 
ency and  parliamentary  work 
add  up  to  something  more 
than  a full-time  job.  The  idea 
that  you  can  run  a grocery 
chain  is  bizarre.”  He  went  on 
to  predict  that  ‘it  would  be  no 
surprise  if  Tunbridge  Wells  I 
decides  to  express  Its  I 
disgust". 

Given  feat  the  Tory  major- 
ity in  1992  was  17,182  it  would 
' take  a lot  of  Tunbridge 
: Wells’s  most  famous  export  to 
! stop  Mr  Norman,  although 
fetuie  colleagues  predict  that 
his  hopes  of  office  in  a Tory 
government  may  be  harder  to 
i achieve. 

From  his  home  in  Leeds 
yesterday  Mr  Norman  was 
unrepentant  about  what  he 
called  “typically  cynical 
knock-about  stuff"  from 
Labour  over  his  commitment 
to  remain  Asia's  part-time 

nhalrman  for  at  three 

years  — having  given  up  the 


chief  executive's  job  when  be 

won  hi.Q  nnmtnaHnn 

It  had  always  been  fee  basis 
on  which  his  political  career 
had  been  built,  said  Mr  Nor- 
man, who  recently  told  the 
Tatler  magazine  that  he 
hoped  politics  would  allow 
him  to  spend  more  time  with 
•his  family.  "This  Is  one  of  the 
few  jobs  in  the  world  feat  we 
can  do  together,”  he  told  tbe 
magazine.  ‘There's  no  way 
you  could  take  your  wife  to 

work  at  Asda.” 

Yesterday  the  Cambridge 

and  Harvard  Business  School 
graduate  accused  Mr  Wilson 
of  having  "a  classic  anti-busi- 
ness, ivory  tower  attitude” 
and  complained  that  too  few 
MPs  on  either  side  came  into 
Westminster  from  public 
companies. 

As  a novice  politician  he 
was  not  to  know  that  tbe 
Labour  MP  for  Cunninghame 
Ncsth  is  also  a company  di- 
rector — as  founder  of  the 
radical  weekly,  the  West 
Highland  Free  Press.  It  does 
not  circulate  in  Thnhridge  i 
Webs. 
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nurse 
is  not 
guilty, 
insists 


to  respect  will 
of  the  people 


family 


ARson  Daniels 


THE  family  of  Lucflle 
McLaachlan.  the  British 
nurse  charged  with 
murdering  a colleague  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  said  yesterday 
ttat  she  was  innocent  and 
they  would  secure  the  best 
legal  team  to  fight  her  case. 

John  McLauchlan,  aged  28, 
said  his  sister  was  a dedicated 
nurse  who  had  won  awards 
for  her  work  and  would 
Tiever  hurt  anyone".  In  a 
statement,  he  and  his  parents 
expressed  sympathy  for  the 
family  of  Australian  theatre 
nurse  Yvonne  Gilford,  found 
murdered  two  weeks  ago. 

Ms  Mclauchlan,  aged  31,  of 
Dundee,  and  another  British 
nurse,  Deborah  Parry, 

41,  from  the  Midlands,  were 
charged  on  Christmas  Eve 
with  the  murder  of  55-year-dd 
Gilford  on  December  u.  She 
bad  reportedly  been  stabbed 
four  times,  battered  with  a 
hammer  and  smothered  at  the 
King  Fahd  Military  Medical 
Couples:  In  Dhahran  where 
all  three  worked. 

Under  Sharia  law  the 
women  could  be  executed  if 
found  guilty  of  premeditated 
murder.  They  were  being 
held  In  a jail  In  Dhahran  hut 
will  be  moved  to  a women's 
prison  in  nearby  Dammam 
over  the  weekend. 

Ms  McLauchlan's  mother, 
Ann,  sat  in  tears  beside  her 
husband  Stan,  a former  ship- 
yard worker,  at  a press  con- 
ference while  their  son  told 
how  the  last  few  days  had 


13  disputed . cities  and 
towns  and  in  nine  Belgrade 

gg-mSSLrt  municipalities. 

CmmnduM Speaking  at  a press  confer- 

ence in  Geneva  to  announce 

SERBIA’S  protect  the  OSCE  findings,  Mr  Gonza- 
movement  scored  an  to  said  the  Serbian  courts  an- 
important  victory  yes-  nulled  the  results  on  the  basis 
terday  when  a team  of  of  arguments  "that  no  demo 
international  mediators  un-  cratic  country  could  have  ac- 


S 


ERBIA’S 


equivocally  upheld  opposi-  cepted".  His  report  recom- 
tion  wins  in  local  elections-  mended . that  the  53-nation 
and  called  on  -President  OSCE  issue  an  urgent  call  on 


Slobodan  Milosevic  to  respect  the  authorities  “to  implement 


the  will  of  the  people. 


the  will  of  the  citizens  as  ex- 


The  judgment  by  the  f pressed  in  the  polls''. 


Organisation  of  Security  and 
Co-operation  in  Europe 


The  Spanish  mediator  said 
he  telephoned  Mr  Milosevic 


(OSCE),  was  greeted  with  ju-  to  inform  him  of  the  findings 
bilation  in  Belgrade'  by-  and  asked  for  a response  by 


crowds  of  opposition  support- 
era  who  have  protested  daily 


early  next  week. 

There  exists  an  extraordt- 


since  the  government  refused  nary  opportunity  for  the  Fed- 
to  accept  a string  of  defeats  in  eral  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  to 


major  cities  in  municipal  solve  this  concrete  problem,  to 


elections  on  November  17. 

But  the  celebrations  turned 
sour  as  night  fell,  when  police 


initiate  real  democracy  in  the 
country,  and  to  reintegrate  It- 
self into  the  international  corn- 


clashed  with  protesters  muntty,”  said  Mr  Gonzalez. 


returning  home  from  a rally.  I An  OSCE  council  meeting 


SSSKJ  have 

been  "absolute  hell"  ■ — ’ 


Witnesses  said  police  at-  is  expected  in  Vienna  before 


tacked  with  truncheons  after  I the  end  of  next  week  to  con 


being  jeered.  At  least  one  per-  aider  Mr  Milosevic's  rea- 
son was  beaten  unconscious,  ponse.  Diplomats  say  eco- 


and  two  foreign  television  nomic  sanctions,  lifted  alter 


John l McLaachlan,  an  oil-rig  confirmed  that  his  staff  would  newsraper AL-mvatdafoSS  mediR  woridnS  at  hospital  since 

worker  satd.-  ‘‘We  have  be  visiting  the  wmSTan  g*00*3*™  about  the  poss-  August  She  had  previously 

spoken  to  Lucy  very  briefly  Monday  with  a llstcfpSlble  the  khmw  ^ <H^tcome  013x16  ^ a been  a nurse  at  King’s  Cross 

on  toe  phone  and  she  has  as-  legal  representatives,  inS  ^ 8 wUh  experience  Hospital  in  Dundee  but  was 

sured  us  of  hp- innocence.  We  ing  British  lawy?rs7The  A^^^man  said “pejaat  few  dismissed  in  May  for  gross 
are  obviously  worried  sick  women's  next  court  appear-  had^ee^S.S«2rtD^?S  temhle  for  us  misconduct  after  an.investi- 

and  are  ance  wffl  behSete  y SSTFSl  SE  for  ^ She  Is  a cheer-  gation  by  Tayside  pcdica  into 
making  efforts  to  secure  the  Sharia  Judges.  ^ normal  girl  who  is  popu-  allegations  of  dishonesty. 

very  best  legal  representation  Mr  PatefSid  embassy  staff  iSJ??11 5®*“  According  to  the  procurator 

for  Lucv.  mum  vuf  c n international  staff.  . looking  forward  to  eetHw  flsmi  in  DunHoa  a nimnnnr 


crews  were  attacked  and  had 
their  cameras  smashed. 


last  year's  Bosnian  peace 
agreement,  could  be  relm- 


The  OSCE  findings  are  not  posed  If  he  refuses  to  compro- 
legally  binding  but  they  pres-  mlse.  Russia,  however,  has 


ent  Mr  Milosevic  with  a stark 
choice.  If  he  accepts  ♦hnwi, 
they  could  provide  a face-sav- 


opposed  the  use  of  flirther  in- 
ternational pressure. 

In  Belgrade,  around  80,000 


lng  way  out  of  the  deadlocked  I Zajedno  supporters  cheered 


making  efforts  to  secure  the 
very  best  legal  representation 
for  Ltugr.” 


confrontation.  If  he  ignores  and  danced  in  the  street  after 


the  Judgment,  he  will  make  It  the  ruling  was  announced. 


tor  Lucy."  could  not'  interfere'to' - * - koEfog  forward  to  getting  fiscal  in  Dundee,  a summary: 

He  said  his  femfry  had  been  Arabia’s  judicial  procectores*  phone  roniSatio^^th^  , , complaint  hearing  wffl  be 

m constant  touch  with  the  He  said  no  reau^tfor^Ss  SSKJSETiSSSJ111  ®S  ^ McLaudllan  103x16  no - 

Foreign  Office  since  the  news  visit  Saudi  Arabia  had  hrm  xllr®ct  reference  to  reports 

broke  last  week  and  had  been  infe  te  hm  f?Lh^?e^_?^ateiwen  that  Ms  Gilford's  Either  does 


~ ■ I — * niuuioncu  I LUC  iUUIl£  WiO  (UiUUUllVCU. 

Acrording  to  the  procurator  dear  that  he  would  rather  But  coalition  leaders  said 


Z.~Z  .T  T vloJA  oauui  rtxaaia  naa  neen  she  had  been  treated  wen  Krrf 

§m££.»SS“”  ^at^^  was  IK 


Mr  McLauchlan  made  no  held  at  the  city’s  Sheriff  court 
direct  reference  to  reports  on  January  23.  - 


resume  the  role  of  interna-  they  ejected  the  president  to 
tiooal  pariah  than  share  even  choose  confrontation. 


a token  slice  of  power. 


"We  do  not  expect  him  to 


JESSES^  Saigas  safe- 


that  Ms  Gmbrd'8  fethesr  does  Her  family,  however,  .said 
not  intend  to  ask  for  dem-  they  were  unaware  of  her 


. The  former  Spanish  foreign  accept  the  findings  of  this 
minister,  Felipe  Gonzalez,  commission,  we  expect  ftir- 


ency  for  the  women  if  they  dismissal 


- ^ . at? uiiuiu  guiiLy.  i 

a foreign  prison  is  every  fem-f  Ms  Mclauchlan  had  been  Th®  Wxak,  p*g«.ia 


who  led  an  OSCE  mission  to  ther  escalation,  aggravation," 
Serbia  last  weekend,  said  the  said  Zoran  Djindjic,  the  head 


opposition  Zajedno  (Together) 
coalition  had  won  local  polls 


of  the  Democratic  Party,  one 
of  Zajedno's  main  forces. 
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First 
blood 
to  the 
bailiffs 

in  latest 

bypass 

battle 


Alex  Bellos 

and  Geoffrey  Gibbs 


Environmental 

protesters  trying  to 
stop  construction  of 
a Devon  trunk  road 
were  caught  on  the 
hop  yesterday  when  bailiffs 
took  one  hour  to  evict  a camp 
they  had  taken  two  years  to 
build. 

The  battle  to  stop  the 
Exeter-Honitou  A30  bypass  is 
the  latest  flashpoint  in  a 
wider  campaign  against  road- 
budding.  Many  veterans,  of 
the  high-profile  action 
against  the  Newbury  bypass, 
which  started  almost  a year 
ago,  have  been  in  Devon  pre- 
paring defences  Including 
networks  of  connecting 
tunnels. 

Twenty  bailiffs  with  30 
police  officers  as  back-up 
launched  a predawn  raid  on 
Allercombe,  the  smallest  of 
the  three  camps  on  the  route. 
Despite  threats  by  protesters 
to  chain  themselves  in  the. 
tunnels,  only  five  were  there 
and  none  was  underground. 
Hu  Under  Sheriff  of  Devon, 


‘Itwentsmiooltily.  .: 
There  was  no 
resistance.  They  *. 
were  a bit  dozy’ 

Trevor  Coleman,  said  the  pro- 
testers were  found  asleep  in  ; 
tree  houses.  "There  was  ho 
resistance  at  aQ.  It  went  very 
smoothly.  We  had  the  element 
of  surprise  and  they  were  def- 
initely a bit  dozy."  i 

Sep,  aged  21,  said:  "I  was  : 
asleep  in  the  communal  tree 
house  and  it  took  me  a couple 
of  minutes  to  realise  what , 
was  going  on.  By  the  time  I ! 
had  woken  up  and  got  my ! 
boots  on  there  were  two 
climbers  inside.” 

The  focus  of  the  protest  — a , 
13-mile  stretch  of  dual  car- 1 
riageway,  linking  the  M5  mo- ! 
torway  near  Exeter  with  the  , 
existing  Honiton  bypass  — 
has  divided  local  opinion. 

Local  people,  who  have  j 
been  promised  a bypass  since  1 
1929,  have  long  argued  for  im- ' 
provements  to  the  existing , 
road,  which  contains  a num- 
ber of  accident  blackspots  and  | 
is  often  choked  with  traffic,  1 
especially  during  the 1 
summer.  I 

But  the  need  to  cut  a new 
stretch  of  road  through  the 
east  Devon  countryside,  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  an- 
cient trees,  also  led  to  local 
environmental  campaigners 
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Landmark  protests 


j joining  forces  with  seasoned 
anti-roads  protesters,  veter- 
ans of  battles  around  the 
country. 

Since  1992,  when  the  Don- 
gas tribe  invented  anti-xoad 
direct  action  by  squatting  on 
Twyford  Down  near  Winches- 
ter, roads  protests  have  be- 
come part  of  the  British  cul- 
tural landscape. 

- The  best  known  were  at 
Batheaston.  Wanstead,  Pol- 
lock and  Newbury,  although 
there  have  been  many  more. 
Even  though  none  has 
stopped  a road  being  built, 

campaigning  groups  fed  the 

protests  have  shifted  public 
opinion  in  their  fevonr. 

The  protests  have  had  a 
long-term  effect  The  Govern- 
ment realises  that  building  a 
road  can  have  serious  politi- 
cal and  financial  implications 

— for  example,  more  than 
£15  miBlon  was  spent  on  secu- 
rity costs  at  Newbury.  Many 
planned  road  projects  have 
been  abandoned. 

Companies  also  think  twice 
before  tendering  for  road  con- 
tracts. Costain,  which  is 
building  Newbury,  is  still 
harassed  by  protesters.  About 
a quarter  of  the  shareholders 
who  turned  up  at  Costain's 
extraordinary,  general  meet- 
ing in  London  yesterday  were 
anti-road  activists. 

The  Government  gave  the 
go-ahead  for  the  Devon 
scheme  in  October  1993  after 
a public  inquiry.  The  £50  mil- 
lion contract  to  buM  and  op- 
erate thqroad  was  awarded  In 
July  to  the  Anglo-German 
consortium  Connect  under 
the  Government's  Private  Fi- 
nance Initiative.  " 

The  campk  which  then 
sprung  up  around  the  site  of 
the  bypass  were  nicknamed 
the  University  of  Road  Pro- 
tests because  people,  have 
been  living  there  for  so  long 
and  the  protesters  have  devel- 
oped new  techniques  for  de- 
laying the  onset  of  the 
diggers. 

A web  of  underground  tun- 
nels was  built,  where  protest- 
ers planned  to  hide,  bloddng 
the  exits  when  the  bailiffe 
moved  in.  She  tunnels'  struc- 
ture is  so  weak  that  the 
weight  of  heavy  vehicles 
above  ground  would  cause 
them  to  collapse,  a move 
which  no  contractor  would 
dare  risk,  the  protesters 
claimed.  - 

They  also  adopted  the 
tested  technique  of  building 
structures  in  the  trees,  which 
they  planned  to  “lock  on”  to 
prevent  or  delay  eviction. 

When  the  critical  moment 
came  yesterday  morning,  two 
people  were  arrested.  A 30- 
year-old  man  was  detained  on 
charges  arising  from  the 


TWYFORD  DOWN,  1992: 
j The  first  direct  action 
anti-road  protest.  The 
Dongas  tribe  linked 
with  environmental 
groups  and  local  resi- 
dents to  object  to  the  M3 
extension  near  Win- 
chester. They  said  it 
would  cut  through  beau- 
tiful countryside. 

WANSTEAD,  1994:  The 
battle  over  the  Mil  link 
road  saw  hundreds  of 
protesters  clash  with 
j police  and  private  secu- 
rity gnards.  The  link 
road,  still  being  built, 
will  run  through  Wan- 
stead, east  London.-  Pro- 
testers took  over  five 
houses  and  occupied 
trees  on  Wanstead 
Common. 

BATHEASTON,  1994: 
Bel  Mooney,  wife  of  Jon- 
athan Dimbleby , was 


the  highest  profile  local 
resident  to  join  hard- 
core direct  action  activ- 
ists camping  out  on  the 
site  of  the  Stainswick 
bypass,  Batheaston,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Bath. 
Her  involvement  in 
spring  1994  and  the  at- 
tendant publicity  was 
instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  ideas  behind 
road  protests  to  a larger 
audience. 

NEWBURY,  1996:  The 
largest  protest  so  far.  At 
its  peak  in  February 
1996 several  hundred 
people  were  living  in 
camps  along  the  nine- 
mile  route.  More  than 
900  people  were  ar- 
rested, mostly  for  ob- 
structing the  sheriff  and 
aggravated  trespass.  A 
mass  rally  against  the 
A34  bypass  attracted 
8,000  people. 
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Road ’to  nowhere . . . Police  remove  a protester  after  yesterday’s  raid  on  the  camp  at  Allercombe  photograph;  toi  cuff  Newbury  this  year  became  the  largest  roads  protest  to  date 


Newbury  bypass  protest  and 
a woman,  was  arrested  for  Ag- 
gravated trespass  after  alleg- 
edly entering  the  cordon  of 
red  and  white  tape  thrown  up 
around  the  area. - 

TimnelUng  contractors  and 
climbing  experts  checked  the 
tunnels  and  tree  houses  to  en- 
sure no  protesters  remained 
before  work  began  with  a me- 
chanical digger  and  chain 
saws  to  render  the  site 
uninhabitable. 

Around.  100  feet  of  tunnels 
were  excavated.  Mr  Coleman 
admitted:  “They  were  more 

We  have  put  out 
the  call  on  the  tree  . 
phone  for  other 
Trolls  to  join  us’ 

extensive  than  we  expected." 
He  added:  "We  have  endeav- 
oured to  ' safeguard  their  be- 
longings, and  although  these 
are  very  numerous  they  are 
of  little  value  and  we  will 
leave  them  for  their  collection 
at  a suitable  time. 

'T  am  disappointed  that  for 
So-called  environmental  pro- 
testers they  have  taken  little 
care  of  their  immediate  envi- 
ronment and  the  site  resem- 
bles a waste  dump." 

Yesterday ’8  walk-over  is 
unlikely  .to  be  repeated  at  the 
evictions  of  the  two  larger 
camps,  Trollbeim  and  Fair- 


mile,  which  are  five  miles 
away.Both  are  larger  and  less 
isolated,  and  word-  Is  out 
around,  the  country  for  sup- 
porters to  head  down  there.  - 

“We  have  already  put  out 
the  call  on  the  tree  phone  for 
other  Trolls  to  join  ns,”  said 
one  resident  of  the  heavily 
wooded  hilltop  Trollheim 
camp.  He  hoped  a hundred  or 
more  protesters  would  come 
from  as  ter  afield  as  Scotland 
to  join  those  who  have  been 
living  at  the  neighbouring 
camps  for  up  to  two  years'. 

Mr  Coleman's  offic-tels  ac- 
knowledge that  evicting  the 
Falrmile  and  Trollheim  pro- 
testers will  prove  a more  diffi- 
cult prospect  But  a spokes- 
man said,  the  balliffe  were  not 
concerned  the  the  technical 
difficulties  involved  or  the 
prospect  of  more'  protesters 
arriving  as  a result  of  the  AI- 
lercombe  publicity.  “We  feel 
we  have  the  men  and  machin- 
ery to  cope  with  whatever  sit- 
uation occurs.” 

Jester,  a protester  who  ar- 
rived at  Fairmfle  about  a 
month  ago,  said  he  and  others 
living  there  had  been  mi  foil 
alert  since  early  in  the  morn- 
ing after  hearing  news  of  the 
Allercombe  eviction. 

Keeping  watch  from  a pre- 
carious-looking tripod  struc- 
ture beneath  the  huge  oak 
that  dominates  the  camp,  he 
.mid  he  would  lock  his  arm 
Into  a metal  oil  drum  to  resist 
e victim  once  the  under  Sher- 
iff’s men  were  spotted  moving 
on  the  camp. 
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Britons  held  on 
mutiny  ship 
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continued  from  page  l 
captives  were  “safe  and  un- 
harmed” and  negotiations  to 
reach  a “more  reasonable” 
pay  request  were  under  way. 
“It  Is  the  fifth  day!  They  have 
been  there  since  December  23 
and  there  are  ongoing  negoti- 
ations to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion. 

"So  far  they  are  safe  and 
unharmed  despite  the  passing 
of  a deadline  by  the.  Nigerian 
workers  who  said  things  will 
happen  if  their  demands  were 
not  met  hy  then,”  he  said.' 

Filipino  crew  members, 
who  had  been  able  to  send 


fexed  messages  about  their 
ordeal  to  Manila,  explained 
that  the  ship  had  been  seized 
shortly  after  leaving  an  oil 
platform. 

There  were  no  reports  to 
suggest  the  captors  were 
armed.- 

The  Nigerians  are  thought 
to  he  demanding  a pay  rise  of 
at  least  SOOhOO  naira  (£3^00)  a 

winnth. 

A French  oil  services  com- 
pany identified  as  NTFM  is 
understood  to  employ  the  for- 
eign workers  tei  tiie  ship  and 
is  involved  in  the  wage 
negotiations. 
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0«We  shall  not  progress  towards  a fair  society 
until  privileged  members  like  you  and  me  who 
■o  very  well  out  of  spurious  traditions  are 
prepared  to  protest  against  them." 

Head  to  Head:  the  Honours  List . ■ ■ 
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tf  you'd  See  to  toiw  more  about  ox  unique  mtifc&ef,  write  to  us  far  b free  booklet  at  the  Jacfc  Dared  Dtsttey,  Lyncttxxg,  .Tennessee  37352  USA. 

WHEN  YOU  VISIT  THE  TOWN  SQUARE  of  Lynchburg, 
Tennessee,  there  are  a couple  of  sights  you  can  expect  to  see 

One  is  our  town  dog,  who’s  been  around  forever.  The  other 
is  Mr  Herb  Fanning,  who’s  been  around  even  longer. 

Mr.  Herb  drops  into  Jack  Daniel  Distillery  often,  to  make 
sure  we’re  still  mellowing  our  whiskey  the  way  we  did 
when  he  worked  here.  Which  is  to  say,  the  same  way 
our  founder  prescribed  back  in  1866.  So  far,  we  haven’t 
.disappointed  Mr  Herb.  Nor  any  of  the  folks  who  enjoy 
a whiskey  made  the  old-time  way. 


TACK  DANIELS  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Alison  Daniels  reports  on  the  political  row  over  cold  weather  payments  to  the  elderly  as  icy  conditions  swept  Britain  again  ye^ter^ay 

‘Million  missing  out’  on 


LABQOR  yesterday 
attacked  the  Govern- 
ment’s cold  weather 
payments  scheme 
after  It  emerged  that 
only  those  living  in  sis  areas 
of  the  country  will  qualify  Tor 
help  with  heating  bills  despite 
bitter  weather  conditions 
across  the  country  over 

Christmas 
Last  night,  as  weather  fore- 
casters predicted  a further 
drop  in  temperatures,  there 
were  warnings  that  many  el- 
derly people  faced  hardship 
and  even  death  as  a result  of 
poor  heating  and  poverty. 

Under  the  Department  of 
Social  Security  system  pen- 
sioners. the  disabled  and  fam- 
ilies with  children  under  five, 
all  on  income  support  will 
receive  payments  in  five 
areas  in  Scotland  and  in  T.is. 
combe,  near  Dulverton, 
Somerset 
Benefits  Agency  payments 
of  £8.50  a week  are  triggered 
when  the  average  tempera- 
ture has  been  at  freezing  or 
below  for  seven  consecutive 
days,  or  weather  stations  pre- 
dict such  temperatures  for 
the  next  seven  days. 

However,  Harriet  Harman, 
shadow  social  security  secre- 
tary. said  the  rules  meant 
that  almost  l million  old 
people  who  did  not  eiatm  the 
income  support  to  which  they 
were  entitled  missed  out  on 
help  with  their  fuel  bills. 

"The  stark  truth  is  that 
Britain’s  poorest  pensioners 
may  have  to  choose  between 
heating  and  eating  this  win- 
ter because  the  Tories  have 
foiled  to  ensure  they  get  the 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to.” 
she  said. 

Although  Labour  do  no  pro- 
pose to  alter  the  formula  trig- 
gering payments,  the  Labour 
MP  for  Preston,  Audrey  Wise, 
said  she  hoped  to  pilot  into 
law  a backbench  bin  requir- 
ing the  wind  chfil  foctor  to  be 
taken  Into  account  when  cal- 
culating payments.  The  cur- 
rent system  was,  she  claimed, 
designed  to  be  triggered  as  In- 
frequently as  possible. 

Concern  about  payments 
were  also  raised  by  foe  Lib- 
eral Democrat  MP  Diana 
Maddock,  who  said  250  people 
died  of  hypothermia  last  win- 
ter. The  charity  Help  the 
Aged  called  on  foe  Govern- 
ment to  relax  the  criteria  for 
payments  from  seven  days  to 
four. 

According  to  the  DSS  the 
Scottish  payments  have  been 
triggered  on  foe  basis  of  pre- 
dictions for  foe  next  week 
while  the  Somerset  payments 
are  based  on  temperatures 
recorded  over  the  last  seven 
days. 

The  social  security  minis- 
ter Andrew  Mitchell,  de- 
fended the  current  scheme, 
which  was  “introduced  by 
this  Conservative  govern- 
ment to  help  some  of  the  most 
vulnerable  people  in  our 
society”. 

A DSS  spokesman  said  it 
was  too  simplistic  to  say  a 
million  pensioners  would 
miss  out.  He  said  foe  Govern- 
ment made  every  effort  to  en- 
sure those  who  were  entitled 
to  benefits  knew  about  them.. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BRYN  COLTON 


Painter  Bryan  Bowen  at  work  on  a winter  snowscape  of  Monsehold  Heath,  Norwich,  yesterday,  as  Icy  conditions  caused  severe  problems  fin1  motorists  around  the  country 

Colder  times  ahead  as  ice  makes  it  treacherous  for  drivers 


Man  dies  after  falling  through 
pond  in  attempt  to  rescue  dog 


FROZEN  weather  condi- 
tions brought  chaos  to 
roads  throughout  the 
country  yesterday  amid  pre- 
dictions that  temperatures 
will  continue  to  foil  over  foe 
next  few  days. 

A light  dusting  of  snow  and 
temperatures  of  just  above 
freezing  left  thousands  of 


motorists  stranded  and 
caused  a series  of  accidents 
on  most  major  roads  around 
London,  including  foe  M2S, 


Ml  and MIL 
Police  in  Sent  said  motor- 
ists had  ignored  dangerous 
conditions  causing  a number 
of  accidents  on  foe  M2  and 
M2Q.  In  one  incident  a driver 


had  to  be  freed  from  wreckage 
after  his  car  hit  a railway 
bridge. 

In  the  Midlands  motoring 
organisations  painted  a pic- 
ture of  delays  and  treacher- 
ous conditions  caused  by  icy 
roads  and  dense  fog  and  said 
they  had  beep  imumdatetf 
with  pleas  for  help. 

Snow  in  London,  closed  part 
of  one  of  the  city's  main 
routes,  foe  North  Circular. 

In  Wales  a man  drowned 
after  foiling  through  ice  try- 


ing to  rescue  a stranded  dog. 
Divers  recovered  foe  body  of 
52-year-old  Edward  Rees  from 
a pond  near  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
Mid  Glamorgan,  after  a day- 
long search,  involving  a 
mountain  rescue  team  and  a 
helicopter. 

Mr  Rees,  of  Pen-y-darren, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  had  been 
walking  in  countryside  above 
the  Mortals  Quarry  and  was 
reported  missing  by  relatives 
after  failing  to  return  home 
when  darkness  ML 


His  death  brings  foe  total  of 
those  who  have  drowned  in 
similar  tragedies  to  about  16 
in  five  years. 

In  Scotland  police  and 
mountain  rescue  teams  called 
off  a search  for  a climber  who 
has  been  missing  since 
Christmas  Day.  John  Win- 
ship,  aged  53.  from  Temple 
Cloud,  Avon,  disappeared 
after  separating  from  a friend 
in  Glen  Nevis  at  the  end  of  the 
access  road  to  Ben  Nevis  near' 
FortWIBiam. 


The  Glencoe  and  Lochaber 
mountain  rescue  teams  were 
joined  by  a helicopter  from 
RAF  Lossiemouth  and  moun- 
tain rescue  teams  from  RAF 
Kinloss  and  RAF  Leuchars, 
but  abandoned  foe  search 
after  combing  the  Lochaber 
area. 

A spokesman  for  Northern 
Constabulary  in  Inverness 
said  it  was  possible  Mr  Win- 
ship,  a father  of  two,  had 
walked  off  the  hills.  However, 
be  said  conditions  on  the  hm« 


bad  been  bitterly  cold. 

The  cold  snap  also  saw  a big 
rise  in  the  number  of  flu 
cases,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  Royal  College 
of  General  Practitioners. 

Last  week  there  were  129 
cases  of  flu  and  flu-like  illness 
per  100,000  of  foe  population. 
The  incidence  rate  had  risen 
since  foe  end  of  foe  previous 
week  when  it  stood  at  87  per 
100,000.  In  the  previous  two 
weeks  foe  figures  stood  at  53.6 
and  35.4  respectively. 


Briton  saves 
French  sailor 
on  high  seas 


A FRENCH  solo  sailor 
was  recovering  last 
night  after  being  res- 
cued from  the  sea  by  British 
round-the-world  yachtsman 
Pete  Goss. 

Mr  Goss  put  aside  his 
dreams  of  race  victory  as  he 
sailed  to  the  rescue  of 
Raphael  Dinelli,  aged  28,  who 
was  stranded  in  a life  raft 
dropped  to  him  by  a rescue 
plane  after  his  yacht  Algl- 
mouss  began  to  sink  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  cm  Thursday 

night 

The  pair  were  competing  in 

the  Vendee  Globe  non-stop, 
single-handed  race  around 
foe  world. 

Mr  Goss,  aged  34,  a former 
Royal  Marine  who  sold  his 
house  and  ran  up  debts  of 
more  than  £80,000  to  fiilfU  a 
10-year  ambition  to  take  part 
in  foe  race,  was  the  first  to 
respond  to  foe  Frenchman’s 
urgent  Mayday  call 
His  sloop  the  50ft  Aqua 
Quorum,  which  is  the  small- 
est in  foe  field,  was  part-de- 
signed by  foe  man  who  put 
the  front  on  Concorde  and 
was  launched  by  actress  Jo- 
anna Luujley.  t 
The  ex-British  Steel  Chal- 
lenge skipper,  from  Plym- 
outh, Devon,  managed  to  ren- 
dezvous with  Mr  DinellTs  life 
raft  drifting  in  foe  ocean  at 
ll.40pm  (GMT). 

One  of  foe  race  organisers, 
Laurie  GallizzL  said:  "Pete 
went  straight  away  in  the  di- 
rection oT  Raphael  when  he 
heard  what  had  happened. 

"Every  hour  from  then  on 
he  sent  us  a fax  to  say  how  he 
was  going.  He  sailed  there 
really  fast  we  were  surprised 
at  how  quickly  he  got  near  to 
the  spot  where  Mr  Dinelli 


was.”  Following  foe  rescue 
Mr  Goss  was  able  to  send  a 
message:  "Raphael  is  on 
board”,  it  said.  “He  Is  very 

cold  and  happy.  He  has  no  in- 
juries. I’ve  just  given  him  a 
cup  of  tea.” 

In  a statement,  foe  Austra- 
lian Maritime  Safety  Author- 
ity said:  “We  confirm  that 
Raphael  DineUi  has  been  res- 
cued by  foe  Aqua  Quorum. 
Raphael  is  in  good  spirits,  suf- 
fering from  mitd  hypothermia 
only.” 

"Their  intention  is  to  head 
for  Hobart  to  offload 
Raphael” 

The  two  men  had  developed 
a close  bond  earlier  in  foe 
race  after  the  Frenchman 
helped  Mr  Goss  by  keeping  in 
radio  contact  with  him  for 
several  days  after  his  satellite 
fax  broke  down. 

Mr  Goss,  an  experienced 
yachtsman  who  finished 
second  in  his  claa$  in  this 
year’s  single-handed  trans- 
atlantic race,  will  be  compen- 
sated for  the  time  he  has  lost 
in  the  event 

He  is  currently  placed 
seventh  out  of  the  10  competi- 
tors remaining  from  foe  origi- 
nal field  of  14  yachts  which 
left  the  French  port  of  Lea 
Sables  d’Olonne  on  November 
3,  at  foe  start  of  their  22,000 
mile  voyage.  They  are  due  to 
return  to  France  in  February 
or  March. 

The  French  organisers  of 
the  race  said  Mr  DineUi  was 
Competing  unofficially,  htk 
entry  was  barred  shortly  be- 
fore the  race  began  because 
he  had  not  done  enough  sail- 
ing to  qualify  for  the  gruel- 
ling event 

But  he  decided  to  take  part 
anyway. 


British  firm  urged  to  withdraw 
from  Malaysian  dam  project 


Pnd  Brawn 


: Core— pond— it 


A BIRMINGHAM  company 
which  has  won  a contract 
to  provide  alternative  hous- 
ing for  at  least  9,000  Malay- 
sian forest  dwellers  When 
their  homes  are  drowned  by  a 
dam  has  been  urged  to  with- 
draw from  foe  project  by  the 
environmental  group  Friends 
of  foe  Earth  because  foe 
peqpie  are  to  be  removed  by 
force. 

The  BucknaU  Group  has  a 
key  role  In  preventing  delays 
in  foe  £4  billion  Bakun  hydro- 
electric project  in  Sarawak  on 
Borneo  by  providing  the 
housJngMSny  of  the  tribes- 
men have  said  they  will  resist 
foemove. 

The  project  will  drowh 
more  than  200.000  acres  of 
mainly  primary  forest,  in-. 


eluding  the  longhooses  of  five 
tribes  comprising  9,000-10,000 
people. 

These  tribes  were  not  fully 
consulted  about  the  project 
and  are  opposed  to  it  How- 
ever, the  government  has  de- 
cided they  should  be  removed 
if  they  wffl  not  volunteer  to  be 
rehoused.  Many  tribesmen 
have  said  they  will  resist. 

Work  has  begun  on  clear- 
falling  the  forest.  The  aim  Is 
to  finish  one  of  the  largest 
rock  wall  dam  projects  in  foe 
world  by  2002. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  wrote 
to  David  Bucknall,  the 
group's  chief  executive,  point- 
ing oat  the  opposition  of  more 
than  40  groups  of  indigenous 
and  environmental, 
rights;  women's  and 
consumer  groups. 

The  High  Court  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  ruled  on  June  19  this 
year  that  flu  government  had 


i 

failed  to  meet  legal  environ- 
mental impact  assessment 
requirements  after  the  repre- 
sentations of  three  indige- 
nous peoples  from  the  area. 

Bucknall ’s  contract  in- 
cludes . building  new  long- 
houses  and  providing  support 
farnttipg  including  schools, 
roads,  water  and  electricity 
supplies.  However,  the  native 
peoples  believe  foe  area  is  not 
fertile  or  large  enough  to  sup- 
port them. 

Sarah  Tysak,  forest  cam- 
paigner for  FoE,  said:  "There 
are  severe  doubts  that  the 
project  is  viable  In  the  eco- 
nomic sense,  but  feasibility 
studies  and  reports  commis- 
sioned by  the  government 
have  been  Classified  as  offi- 
cial secrets. 

"We  think  any  honourable 
company  should  withdraw 
from  a project  like  this.  The 
forcible  moving  of  native 


peoples  for  a doubtful  mega- 
dam project  is  dirty  work.” 

She  said  FoE  had  given  tlw 
the  company  six  weeks  to 
reply  to  criticism,  but  it  had 
so  far  not  done  so.  A dossier 
of  information  on  foe  dam, 
foe  consequences  for  local 
people  and  the  environment, 
and  foe  doubtful  economics  of 
the  project  were  sent  to  foe 
company  on  November  JL 

Mr  BucknaU  said  yesterday 
a reply  was  being  prepared. 
H6  added:  "Our  responsibility 
is  to  erect  booses 'for  these 
people  in  locations  where  we 
were  told  they  were  required. 

"Relocation  can  be  difficult. 
It  is  bound  to  bring  all  kinds 
of  emotions,  some  of  them  not 
happy.  We  are  not  involved  in 
forcibly  removing  th«rw-  our 
task  will  be  to  build  the 
houses.  Once  that  Is  done  our 
responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens to  the  people  ends.” 


Hospital  beds  ‘blocked’ 
by  social  care  patients 


David  Brlndle,  Social 
Service*  Correspondent 


ALMOST  three-quarters  of 
local  authorities  ques- 
tioned in  a survey  admit 
there  Is  ‘'bed- blocking”  in 
hospitals  because  there  are 
patients  fit  for  discharge  who 
cannot  be  moved  out 
The  survey  by  the  local  au- 
thority associations  found 
that  50  authorities  reported  a 
total  1,365  blocked  -beds  in 
their  areas.  In  one  area,  178 
beds  were  occupied  by  people 
awaiting  discharge. 

Bed-blocking  has  emerged 
as  one  of  foe  biggest  problems 
faring  foe  NHS  since  foe  in- 
troduction in  1993  of  the  com- 
muruiy  care  system,  by  which 
focal  authority  social  services 
departments  must  ensure 
people’s  needs  are  met  after 
discharge  from  hospital. 

Many  ,h°spltals  have 
primed  they  have  valuable 
bed  space  taken  up  by  pa- 
tients, generally  elderly, 


awaiting  assessment  or  care 
arrangements  by  social  ser- 
vices. A survey  last  year  by 
foe  NHS  executive  suggested 
more  than  6,000  beds  might  be 
blocked  in  this  way  in  Eng- 
land atone. 

Although  foe  figure  from 
foe  local  authorities'  survey 
is  far  lower,  it  is  not  a com- 
plete picture  and  it  has  been 
calculated  on  a different 
basis.  Most  important,  it  rep- 
resents foe  authorities'  first 
formal  acknowledgement  of 
foe  problem. 

Ihe  survey  covered  the  141 
social  services  departments 
to  England  and  Wales  and 
drew  responses  from  69,  72 
per  cent  of  which  said  they 
had  blocked  beds. 

I^enty- three  departments 
said  patients  were  waiting  for 
■ hofae  place  of  their 

222LW  funding 
prohlems;  eight  said  patients 

ZEUESr*  for  equipment  or 

actions  to  enable  them  to  go 
two  said  patients  were 
rousing  to  leave  hospital 


Girl,  1 6,  who  stormed  out  of  home  after  family  row  found  hanged  in  nearby  woodl  d 
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Owen  Bowcott 


TEENAGE  schoolgirl  who 
out  of  the  family 
hfgnp  on  Christmas  Eve  after 
a row  with  her  father  was  yes- 
today  found  hanged  In  wood' 
land  lees  than  half  a mile 
away. 

The  body  of  l$-year-oId 
Stephanie  Edmunds,  of  Rhi- 
gos,  near  Aherdare,  in  south 
Wales,  was  discovered  after 
mounted  police  led  a wide 
search  over  nearby  hills. 

The  operation  followed  a 
desperate  public  appeal  on 
Boring  Day  from  her  father, 
Reginald  Edmunds,  who  ini- 
tially thought  she  had  gone 
off  to  her  roam  to  sulk.  The 
family  had  pleaded  with 


Stephanie  to  oome  home,  say- 
ing that  their  disagreement 
had  been  resolved.  ' 

Officers  found  Stephanie 
early  yesterday.  Inspector 
Tony  Garrett  of  South  Wales 
police  said;  “It's  a mystery. 
One  minute  she  was  in  foe 
house  but  when  her  parents 
went  to  look  for  her  she  had 
gone.” 

Mr  Edmunds,  his  wife 
Diane,  and  their  two  sons 
Geraint  IB  and  Philip,  18, 
were  said  to  be  distraught 
The  dose  community  of  EM- 
g os  was  also  upset  by  foe 
news  that  Stephanie  had  been 
found  dead. 

Lorraine  Davies,  a neigh- 
bour, said:  “She  was  a lovely 
giri  — - she  used  to  babysit  for 
my  grandchildren.  Everyone 


loved  her.  She  often  did  my 
grandaughteris  hair.  She  . told 
me  she  wanted  to  be  a hair- 
dresser. We  can’t  believe 
what  has  happened.  She  was  a 
happy  quiet  girl  — it's  impos- 
sible to  think  she. would  do 
something  like  this.  Everyone 
Is  totally  shocked.  We  have 
betel  worried  sick  all  over 
Christmas,  now  our  worst 
fears  have  oome  true.” 

Police  are  not  treating  the 
death  as  suspicious,  but  a 
spokeswoman  said;  ‘The  last 
known  sighting  of  Stephanie 
was  at  5.45pm.  on  Christmas 
Eve  and  we  would  tivp  to 
speak  to  anyone  who  may 
have  seen  her  since  that 
or.  who  can  give  any  informa- 
tion about  her  state  of  mind.” 

Meanwhile,  police  hnnHng 


the  missing  nine-year-old 
.schoolgirl  Kayleigh  Ward  yes- 
terday carried  out  an  inten- 
sive search  of  two  travellers' 
encampments  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Wrexham. 

Kayleigh.  described  by 
police  as  "streetwise”,  disap- 
peared a week  ago  after  leav- 
ing her  home  in  Lome  Street, 
Chester;  to  buy  chips  for  a 
neighbour.  Despite  Christmas 
appeals  from  her  mother 
Yvonne.  36,  there  has  so  far 
been  no  trace  of  her. 

More  than  50  officers  from 
Cheshire  and  North  Wales 
took  partin  yesterday’s  oper- 
ation investigating  two  large 
encampments  at  Ruthin  Road 
and  Croes  Newydd,  on  the 
edge  of  Wrexham. 

Nicknamed  “Oddball''  or 


Kayleigh  is  believed 
5*^  to *ave  had  contacts 
travelling  commu- 
u!ed  to  Ptoy  truant 
from  school  and  go  into  foe 
centre  of  Chester,  where  fo? 

wonld  chat,  to  homeless 
S0*  r2?ort  suggested 

Kajteighs  age  was  out  carol 
singing  on  Sunday  night-  on 

JarttarSS 

followed  up 
&r  there 

hv?  ““firmed  slght- 

,to  call  the  incident 
room  on  01244  613613. 
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PmWH— rtf  in  M oocow  . 

RUSSIA  yesterday 
signed  a wide 
range  of  agree- 
ments aa  the  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  and 
military  technology  to  China,, 
hoping  to  use  Beijing  as  a 
counterweight  to  Nato 
expansion.  ■ 

President  Boris  Yeltsin, 
who  was  back  at  work  after 
his  long  recovery  from  open- 
heart  surgery,  hrfrf  a 50-min- 
ute meeting  with  the  Chinese 

Prime  minister,  Li  Pang. 

In  comments  clearly  direc- 
ted at  Washington,  a presi- 
dential spokesman,  Sergei 
Yastrzhembsky,  said  the  two 
leaders,  had  agreed  that  the 
future  political  map  of  the 
world  should  be  a “bipolar 
one  which  is  not  divided  into 
leaders  and  those  who  are 
being  led”. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
Mr  Li  was  the  first  foreign 
visitor  to  see  Mr  Yeltsin  sinr«» 
he  returned  to  the  Kremlin 
after  a sixth-month  absence, 
and  that  a visit  by  the  Chi- 
nese president,  Jiang  Zemin, 
would  follow  in  April. 

Mr  Yeltsin,  eager  to  present 
himself  with  a foreign  policy 
success  after  so  many  set- 
backs with  Nato,  said  yester- 
day: “Our  strategic  agree- 
ments reached  in  Beijing 
work.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  two 
countries'  determination  to 
forge  closer  links,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Russian 
prime  minister,  Viktor  Cher- 
nomyrdin, would  meet  Mr  Xi 
twice  a year,  to  parallel  the 
contacts  already  established 
with  the  United  States  vice- 
president,  A1  Gore. 

The  two  sides  also  set  them- 
selves a target  of  raising 
annual  trade  turnover  to  as 
much  as  £6.2  billion  next 
year.  The  sale  of  Russian  mil- 
itary and  nuclear  hardware 
will  be  at  the  forefront  of  foe 
new  Sino-Russian 

relationship. 

Mr  Li  also  signed  a protocol 
on  building  in  China  a gas 
centrifuge  plant  for  process- 
ing uranium.  A similar  pro- 
ject to  sell  gas  centrifuge  tech- 
nology to  Iran  caused  a 
serious  rift  between  Moscow 
and  Washington  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

Another  initial  agreement 


Above,  President  Ydtstn.  (right)  welcomes  the  Chinese 
prime  minister,  LrPeng,  at  the  Kremlin  yesterday,  his  first 
meeting  with  a foreign  leader  since  his  heart  operation. 
Right,  f ather  Frost  and  Ms  daughter  Snegurochka  (“snow- 
bomgirl”)  jofaisoldlers  exerdslngata  barracks  in 
Mosccrw  to  help  them  celebrate  the  new  year 
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was  signed  to  build  a light- 
water  nuclear  power  station, 
a WER 1000.  in  China. 

The  atomic  energy  minis- 
ter. Viktor  Mikhailov,  who 
has  been  vituperative  about 
the  West's  attempts  to  stop 
the  sale  of  Russian  reactors 
abroad,  said  he  expected  to 
triple  the  trade  of  Russian  nu- 
clear technology  to  China, 
which  is  currently  valued  at 
£155  million  a year. 

hi  the  military  frtfld,  China 

has  already  bought  48 
Sukhoi  27  fighters  from  Rus- 
sia and  is  negotiating  a 
licence  to  build  200  more.  It 
has  also  bought  two  Kilo-class 
diesel  submarines  and 
ground-to-air  anti-aircraft 
missiles. 

Another  protocol,  on  the  ex- 
change of  military  technol- 
ogy, was  signed  yesterday 
with  journalists  excluded. 

Big  problems  remain  in.fbe 
relationship.  Mr  Yeltsin  and 
President  Jiang  are  due  to 
sign  an  agreement  with  the 
presidents  of  the  former 
Soviet  republics  of  Tajikistan, 

Xa7nfch«tan  »nd  Kyrgyzstan, 
on  withdrawing  troops  along 
foe  2^80-mHe  border,  but  foe 
negotiations  remain  highly 
sensitive 

The  issue  Of  mHng  land  fo 
China,  which  was  once  foe 
cause  of  fierce  and  bloody  bor- 
der Hacivx^  is  particularly 


contentious  in  Primorski  Krai, 
foe  Russian  region  closest  to  iL 
With  the  rise  of  the  nationalist 
Alexander  Mr  Yeltsin, 

may  be  forced  to  tread  more 
cautiously  with  China. 

The  hard  currency  on  offer 
in  these  deals  is  a big  incen- 
tive for  Russia.  Its  ultimate 


aim  is  tO  hiifld  a gas  arid  oil 
pipel  ine  to  China  and  partici- 
pate in  foe  construction  of  the 
world's  largest  .hydro-electric 
dam,  on  the  Yangtze  River. 

But  rhhua  is  reluctant  to 
put  up  the  money  is  anx- 
ious to  see  as  little  cash  as 
possible  involved  in  the 
multi-billion  pound  deals.  . 

Mr  Yeltsin,  however,  is 
keen  to  have  foe  summit  in 
April,  which  would  be  a for- 
eign policy  success,  in  con- 
trast to  hfa  adm inikrathm’s 
gradual  acquiescence  in  foe 
eastwards  expansion  of  Nato. 

Both  countries  regard 
themselves  as  victims  of  foe 
transition  to  a market  econo- 
my and,  starved  of  state 
orders  and  hinds  for  conver- 
sion,, are  desperate  to  find 
new  markets. 

The  pressure  to  sell  mili- 
tary equipment  and  rmriaar 

reactors  and  technology 
abroad,  is  Intense.  Attempts 
by  foe  US  to  stop  Russia  sell- 
ing its  hardware  to  India  and 
then  Iran  have  met  with  in- 
creasing resistance. 


Lebed  forms  ‘third  force’  to  strike  at  Yeltsin 


David  Itoarst  In  Moscow 


Alexander  lebed, 
who  has  emerged  as 
the  most  powerful  op- 
position figure  in  Russia, 
has  announced  that  he  is 
forming  a political  “third 
force”  to  attract  miiHnwg  of 
voters  who,  he  claims,  are 
disappointed  with  commu- 
nism and  alienated  by  the 
self-styled  democrats. 

Striking  out  at  both  Pres- 
ident Yeltsin  and  the  Com- 
munist leader,  Gennady 
Zyuganov,  Gen  Lebed  de- 
clared In  a newspaper  in- 
terview that  the  main  dan- 
ger facing  Russia  was  an 


Inefficient  government  run 
by  people  prepared  to  make 
extreme  decisions  in  their 
own  interests. 

The  former  security  chief 
made  clear  that  his  break 
with  Mr  Yeltsin  was  final 
by  devoting  a large  part  of 
the  interview  to  the  presi- 
dent’s health. 

“I  know  for  certain  that 
Boris  Nikolayevich  Yeltsin 
is  a very  sick  man,”  he  said. 
Quoting. his  own  highly 
placed  sources,  he  hinted 
that  Mr  Yeltsin  was  ignor- 
ing the  advice  of  doctors  by 
launching  himself  again 
into  the  political  fray. 

Gen  Lebed  said  that  physi- 
cally Mr  Yeltsin  was  fit  only 


for  retirement  and  to  play 
the  role  of  a fond  grand- 
tether.  He  said:  “The  presi- 
dent has  spent  half  a year 
having  an  operation  and 
recuperating,  but  someone 
was  running  the  country  on 
his  behalf,  and  did  It  so 
badly  that  Russia  is  In  crisis 
now.  This  crisis  may  reach 
its  peak  in  foe  spring.” 

The  new  party,  called  the 
Russian  Popular  Republi- 
can Party,  would  avoid  the 
extremes  of  both  left  and 
right,  he  said,  and  had  sub- 
stantial financial  hacking. 
Gen  Lebed,  although  popu- 
lar, knows  that  he  lacks  a 
pan-Russian  organisation. 

Hl«  announcement  was 


directed  at  Mr  Zyuganov’s 
supporters  as  well  as  those 
ted  up  with  Kremlin  in- 
trigues. Asked  who  would 
support  him,  he  gave  a di- 
verse list  of  potential 
supporters. 

“We  will  seek  foe  support 
of  small  and  medium-sized 
business,  big  private  indus- 
try, foe  armed  forces,  the 
military-industrial  com- 
plex. the  intelligentsia.”  he 
told  a news  conference  in 
the  village  of  Golitsyno, 
outside  Moscow. 

While  parlies  in  Russian 
politics  are  ten  a penny  — 
Gen  Lebed  has  founded  two 
previous  movements  — hin 
strident  attack  is  a threat 


to  Mr  Yeltsin.  Gen  Lebed 
has  thrown  political  cau- 
tion to  the  wind,  sensing 
that  the  end  of  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
second  term  as  president 
may  be  test  approaching. 

He  is  now  using  the  same 
language  about  Mr  Yeltsin, 
his  former  political  part- 
ner. as  Mr  Yeltsin's  dis- 
graced former  bodyguard 
Alexander  Korzhakov. 

Gen  Lebed  gave  fbrfoer 
backing  to  Gen  Korzhakov 
yesterday  by  saying  that  he 
now  thought  he  was  right 
to  try  to  arrest  two  party 
workers,  who  were  caught 
taking  £835,000  from  the 
White  House  during  foe 
election  campaign. 


EU  deadlines 


The  margin  for  failure 
is  narrow,  writes 

John  Palmer  in  his 

second  report  on  the 
newEU  presidency 

£ £ M RECEIVED  no  con- 
■ ® I gratulations  from 
■ other  governments 
on  assuming  the  European 
Union  presidency  — only 
heartfelt  commiserations.” 
The  Dutch  foreign  minister, 
Hans  van  Mierlo,  has  a lugu- 
brious sense  of  humour,  but 
the  Netherlands  undeniably 
faces  foe  greatest  challenge  of 
its  40-year  membership  of  the 
EU  when  it  takes  over  foe 
presidency  on  New  Year’s 
Day. 

With  the  deadline  for  foe 
single  currency  and  a new  EU 
treaty  drawing  near,  the 
Dutch  know  that  the  margm 
separating  a successful  presi- 
dency from  a disaster  is  un- 
nervingly  slim.  As  experi- 
enced members  of  the  EU,  foe 
Dutch  know  how  easily 
things  can  go  wrong. 

They  went  badly  wrong 
during  the  last  Dutch  presi- 
dency, at  a crucial  stage  m 
the  Maastricht  treaty  negotia- 
tions in  1 991.  The  day  when 
other  ED  countries  rejected  a 
particularly  iU-thought- 

through  attempt  to  break  foe 
negotiating  stalemate  is  still 
referred  to  in  The  Hague  as 
“Black  Tuesday”- 
The  Netherlands  has  tradi- 
tionally been  seen  as  being  in 
the  EITs  integrationist  van- 
guard. This  was  always  an 

over-simplification.  as 

reflected  by  foe  periodic  alli- 
ances struck  by  Market 
Thatcher  and  her  Dutch  pppo- 
site  number,  foo  Christian 

Democrat  Ruud  Lubbers. 

Chancellor  HelmutKohl 

never  forgave  Mr  Lubbers  for 
British  obstruct 

5SK *  * MaSS£!! 

treaty  negotiations  Partial 
Xarly  over  Brltains  stage 
currency  and  social  policy 

°*Today.  the  centre-left  Dutch 
coalition  is  for  wwjgif 
appearing  cosy  with  foe  BriJ> 
j^jfovemment.  Itedays,  tt 
believes,  are  awjgj  w=m 
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have  stffl  to  be  bridged  before 
a Treaty  of  Amsterdam  in 
June,  Dutch  ministers  remain 
cautiously  upbeat. 

“I  am  not  pessimistic  about 
our  dances  -. ...  Europe's  po- 
litical leadership  knows  only 
too  well  what  is  at  stake  if 
[the  IGC]  is  not  concluded  on 
schedule,”  the  deputy  foreign 
minister,  Michiel  Patfin.  said 
recently. 

Mr  Pattfn  rejects  foe  idea 
that  a new  treaty  can  easily 
be  postponed  beyond  the  sum- 
mer. This,  he  says,  would  be 
to  risk  a politically  dangerous 
delay  to  foe  promised  time- 
table for  negotiations  with 
new  members  in  central 
Europe.  It  might  also  mean 
that  the  treaty  ratification 
would  spill  over  into  foe 
French  and  German  general 
elections  in  1998,  when  foe 
candidates  for  the  move  to  foe 
. single  currency  in  1999  must 
also  be  selected. 

“We  must  avoid  a situation 
in  which  ratification  coin- 
cides with  the  decision  on 
[which  members  will  take 
part  in]  •RenTinmic  and  Mone- 
tary Union,”  Mr  Patijn  says. 

' Trickier  still  for  foe  Dutch, 
they  must  guess  the  timing  of 
the  British  general  election, 
since  this  determines  their 
tactics  on  the  new  treaty.  The 
word  in  The  Hague  is  that  if 
there  is  an  early  general  elec- 
tion— at  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March — they 
will  call  a special  summit  fan- 

mediateiy  afterwards. 

The  assumption  is  that 
Tony  Rialr  will 'move  into 
Downing  Street;  and  that  it 
will  then  be  possible  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  with 
Britain. 

Some  Dutch  diplomats  al- 
ready see  a compromise 
under  which  Britain  would 
opt  back  into  the  ED  social 
policy,  accept  same  modest 
fftwmim  of  majority  voting 
onri  other  reforms  and,  in 
return,  be  given  anew,  bape- 
fYitiy  temporary,  opt-out  from 
EU  controls  on  immigration 
and  border  controls. 

The  British  are  not  the  only 
ones  with  whom  foe  Dutch 
have  problems.  -France  is 
fencing  an  fill-wide  move- 
ment to  force  the  Netherlands 
to  abandon  its  lax  policy  on 
soft  drugs  as  part  of  the 
planned  move  to  open  the 
anion’s  internal  borders.  ■ 

Compromise  here  win  be 
difficult  to  sell  at  home,  but 
may  be  unavoidable  for  foe 
country  responsible  for  foe 
ten  nresideney. 


■Bedard  Timms 

In' 


THE  World  Bank  Is  ready 
to  install  a senior 
adviser  in  foe  office  of 
the  international  communi- 
ty’s High  Representative  in 
Bosnia  in  an  attempt  to 
defuse  inter-agency  bickering 
and  secure  additional  money 
from  donor  countries  for 
former  Yugoslavia. 

Ahead  of  a meeting -of  key 
donors  in  London  in  a fort- 
night, foe  bank  is  anxious  to 
end  rows  with  the  High  Rep- 
resentative, Carl  Bildt,  .which 
are  blocking  reconstruction 
efforts. 

‘There  has  been  tension,"  a 
World  Bank  source  said.  "The 
High  Rep'S  baa  tekpn  a 
purely  political  approach, 
whereas  we  are  more  inter- 
ested in  moving  beyond 
Imposing  the  terms  of  the 
Dayton  peace  accord  into  eco- 
nomic rebuilding.” 

Mr  Bfidt  has-been  annoyed 
by  the  World  Bank’s  support 
for  groups  which  he  believes 
are  not  folly  in  compliance 
with  the  Dayton  accord,  and 


hank  officials  are  critical  of 
his  lnflpvihnity. 

By  beefing  up  its  Bosnian 


operation,  the  World  Bank 
which  is  providing  nearly  a 
third  of  the  aid  and  loans  to 
the  former  Yugoslavia  — 
hopes  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure on  donors,  who  are  meet- 
ing on  January  9. 

-We  are  leading  by  exam- 
ple,” the  bank  source  said. 


target  for  1997,  and  the  total  cf 
$5.2  billion  pledged  before  foe 
end  of  foe  century. 

"It  is  not  going  to  be  an 
easy  process.”  the  hank 
source  said.  World  Bank  offi- 
cials will  warn  that,  -unless 
there  is  swift  agreement  to 
the  new  funding,  reconstruc- 
tion win  be  stalled. 

The  move  follows  months  of 
bickering  between  foe  lxople- 


They  don’t  want  charity — they  want 
to  get  back  on  their  feet  again* 


The  person  to  be  attached  to 
Mr  Bfldtis  office  lias  not  yet 
been  appointed,  but  World 
Bank  sources  said  a senior 
economic  development  expert 
would  be  sent 
Although  most  of  the 
$1.8  billion  (£1.1  billion) 
promised  so  ter  has  been 
paid,  the  bank  Is  worried 
flat,  with  international  con- 
con  about  Bosnia  on  foe 
wane  and  Western  govern- 
ments straggling  to  reduce 
budget  deficits,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  reach  the  $1.4  billion 


mentation  teams  on  the 
ground  and  contributing 
countries,  who  want  to  see 
concrete  results. 

Progress  towards  establish- 
ing fresh  branches  of  govern- 
ment has  been  slow,  partly  be- 
cause of  lack  cf  coordination 
among  foe  World  Bank,  foe 
International  Monetary  Fund, 
aid  agencies  and  the  High  Rep- 
resen tative’s  office.  "We  ur- 
gently need  to  put  in  place  foe 
human  infrastructure  neces- 
sary to  give  recovery  a 
chance.”  the  bank  source  said. 


In  another  attempt  to  in- 
crease international  interest, 
earlier  this  month  the  World 
Bank  cleared  three  new  loans 
aimed  at  reconstructing  the 
shattered  economy.  At  least 
half  of  aH  workers  are  stffl 
jobless. 

A new  flagship  World  Bank 
project,  which  win  be  high- 
lighted at  the  London  meet- 
ing, is  designed  to  restore  in- 
vestors’ confidence.  It  will 
underwrite  the  risk  of 
renewed  conflict  to 
businesses.  In  an  attempt  to 
lure  foreign  capital. 

The  mayor  ofTuzla  has  told 
bank  visitors  that  a detergent 
factory  outside  his  town  could 
be  profitable  in  a few  months, 
given  the  start-up  money. 

“They  don’t  want  charity, 
they  want  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  again,”  a World  Bank  em- 
ployee said. 

Background  papers  for  the 
London  meeting  warn  of  a 
mismatching  between  needs 
and  funds,  and  point  out  that 
in  the  years  since  foe  of 
foe  conflict,  little  money  has 
gone  to  Srpska,  with  a 
"regional  bias”  in  favour  of 
other  Bosnian  areas. 


Exiles  abandoned  to  a bitter  fate 


Refugees  in  central  Zaire  face  profound  hardship  because  agencies 
are  no  longer  helping  them,  writes  Ruaridh  Nicoil  in  Shabunda 


Residents  of  the 

small,  Isolated  town  of 
Shabunda  in  the  heart 
of  the  Congo  delta  watched 
the  Dakota  lift  off  from 
their  grass  air  strip  on 
Thursday,  carrying  away 
the.  Red  Gross  mission  to  a 
50,000-strong  reftogee  comp 
that  has  developed  nearby. 

With  them  goes,  all 
rhanw.  of  help  for  the  ex- 
hausted Rwandan  exiles. 
The  refugee,  camp  at 
Shabunda,  and  another  of 
150,000  people  to  the  north 
at  Lubutn,  are  filled  with 
refugees  who.  instead  of 
returning  to  Rwanda  when 
the  camps  along  the  Zair- 
ean header  emptied  in  eariy 
November,  fled  ahead  of 
rebel  forces  as  they  pushed 
into  Zaire. 

Both  camps  are  now  in 
foe  “grey  area”,  a vast 
swath  of  land  caught  be- 
tween rebel  lines  and  the 
dries  where  Zaire’s  army  is 
re-grouping.  The  tense  at- 
mosphere that  pervades  foe 
area,  and.  the  logistical 
problems  in  supplying  aid, 
made  the  Red  Cross  decide 
on  Thursday  that  the  risk 
to  staff  was  unacceptable. 


To  get  food  into  foe  camp 
at  Shabunda,  the  relief 
agency  had  to  fly  supplies 
from  Kindu,  the  military 
headquarters  for  the  area. 

The  trips  were  hampered 
by  rain,  often  nuking  the 

runway  unneeahle.  Once  on 
foe  ground,  the  boxes  had 
to  be  taken  by  canoe  across 
foe  murky  Dttndl,  a tribu- 
tary of  thy  Congo,  and  then 
carried  by  hand  three  miles 
to  fitp  camp. 

*Tt  Is  not  a logistical  night- 
mare,” said  one  of  the  Red 
Cross  steff  “It’s  practically 
a logistical  impossibility.” 

The  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees 
is  showing  little  willing- 
ness to  help.  The  UN  refu- 


gee agency’s  plane  was  seen 
recently  at  Shabunda’®  air- 
strip, although  its  repre- 
sentative chose  not  to  visit 
the  camp. 

But  this  is  an  improve- 
ment Until  recently  foe  UN 

has  refused  to  believe  these 
people  existed. 

Twahirwa  Narclsse 
exists.  Tired,  his  clothes  in 
tatters,  he  sits  grimly  out- 
side Ms  home  of  a tew 
sticks  and  a plastic  sheet 
He  was  in  Bukavu  when  he 
heard  foe  rebels  attack  and 
watched  people  flee. 

“I  decided  to  follow,”  he 
said.  ‘T  couldn't  make  up 
my  mind,  what  to  do,  but  I 
had  to  follow.” 

Now  Ms  shelter  Is  in  the 


Rwanda  genocide  trial  opens 


RWANDA’S  first  genocide 
trial  opened  in  Kibungo, 
south-east  of  Kigali,  yester- 
day with  foe  accused  feeing 
the  death  penalty  if  convicted 
cf  taking  part  in  the  slaughter 
in  1994  of  some  800,000  Tutsis 
along  with  moderate  Hutus.  ‘ 
Rwandan  state  radio  broad- 


cast live  foe  opening  of  the 
trial  of  Deo  Blzlmana,  a for- 
mer medical  assistant,  and 
Eglde  Gatanazi.  a former  ad- 
ministrator. both  accused  cf 
organising  maSSUCTeS. 

They  are  the  first  suspects 
to  be  tried  under  a genocide 
law.— Renter. 


malarial  swamp  at  Sha- 
bunda.  “I  don’t  like  it  here. 
But  I prefier  it  to  returning 
to  Rwanda.” 

In  less  than  three  weeks, 
refugees  have  cut  out  a 
huge  area  of  virgin  forest, 
building  their  Shanty  town 
with  practised  ease.  They 
have  begun  to  steal  from 
local  fields,  and  foe  mili- 
tary commander  fears  for 
his  life  if  they  decide,  now 
that  foe  Red  Cross  has 
gone,  to  cross  foe  river  and 
continue  their  trek. 

The  refugees  have  walked 
300  miles  to  get  here.  Roads 
have  disintegrated  to  the 

extent  that  all  traffic  is 
now  either  by  foot  or  air. 

“The  walk  here  was  a 
disaster,”  said  MelonieNyir- 
aktinonyo.  once  a teacher 
but  now  owner  of  a shabby 
tittle  square  of  swamp. 

"It  rained  the  first  night 
and  we  had  nothing  to  eat. 
The  worst  was  to  walk  and 
walk  and  walk  without 
knowing  where  we  were  go- 
ing. we  didn’t  know  if  we 
would  meet  the  rebels 
along  the  road.” 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what 
will  happen  to  the  refugees 
now  that  the  only  aid 
agency  has  left.  Whatever 
happens,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  happy  either  for  them  or 
for  the  local  population. 


News  in  brief 


Belgium  seeks 
ex-Mossad  agent 

THE  Belgian  government  wants  to  question  a former  Mossad 
agent  concerning  the  killing  in  1990 of  an  American  scientist 
who  allegedly  worked  wi  a long-range  gun  for  Iraq  at  foe  time  of 
his  death,  an  Israeli  newspaper  said  yesterday. 

■ The  Yediot  Ahronot  newspaper  said  the  Belgian  government 
sent  a request  to  Canadian  authorities  to  question  a former 
Mossad  agent  Victor  Ostrovsky,  who  now  lives  in  Ottawa, 
about  foe  death  of  Gerald  Bull,  an  arms  dealer  and  weapons 
expert 

In  one  of  his  books  about  Mossad,  Mr  Ostrovsky  wrote  that 
two  Mossad  agents  visited  Bull  shortly  before  his  death  to  try  to 
persuade  him  to  stop  working  for  the  Iraqis.  Bull  refused  and 
was  later  killed  by  foe  two  agents,  Mr  Ostrovsky  wrote. 

Bun  was  shot  and  killed  when  he  opened  the  door  of  his 
Brussels  flat  on  March  22 1990.  His  killer  has  never  been 
caught— AP. 


France  to  quit  Iraq  exercise 

FRANCE  is  to  withdraw  from  a Western  air  reconnaissance 
operation  over  Kurdish  areas  of  northern  Iraq — a decision  that 
may  prompt  accusations  that  it  wants  to  dominate  fixture  trade 

nvprhirpg  with  Baghdad. 

After  refusing  Tor  several  days  to  say  whether  It  would  continue 
to  take  part  in  “Provide  Comfort” — an  operation  over  Kurdistan 
which  began  after  the  1901  Gulf  war — the  French  foreign 
ministry  yesterday  confirmed  its  withdrawal 
The  decision  to  withdraw  from  thg  mission — a joint  effort  by 
the  United  States,  Turkey’/  Britain  and  France — marks  the  latest 
diplomatic  rift  between  Paris  and  Washington.  — Ahrr  TTrnml 
Smith.  Paris. 


Deaths  from  Mid  a ‘disgrace* 

THE  death  of  a fifth  homeless  person  in  three  days  of  record  low 
temperatures  prompted  a call  yesterday  for  public  buildings  to  be 
opened  urgently  across  France. 

Abb6  Pierre,  an  octogenarian  priest  and  rampqjgrw-fhrtH** 
poor,  told  French  radio:  “The  deaths  are  a disgrace — proof  of 
what  happens  when we  refuse,  even  in  good  weather,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  ctf these  people. 

“The  government  must  Immediately  order  railway  and  metro 
stations  to  be  opened  and  heated  day  and  night,  and  any  other 
public  buildings  which  are  available-” — Alex  Diwal  Smith, 

Paris. 


South  Korean  strikes  spread 

SOUTH  KOREA’S  biggest  group  oflabour  unions  yesterday 
threw  Jtsl.2  million-strong  membership  behind  a nationwide 
strike  until  the  end  cf  the  year,  while  the  government  and 
employers  sought  to  soothe  workers’  anger. 

Nurses  at  14  hospitals  joined  strikes  that  have  almost  halted 
production  ofcars  and  ships  and  that  threaten  chaos  when  bus 
drivers  and  underground  staff  walk  out  today. 

More  than  15,000  workers  raised  their  clenched  fists  at  a rally 
m Seoul . Planting  antigovernment  slogans  as  they  vented  foelr 
tury  against  a new  labour  law which  was  passed  on  Thursday.  — 
Rader,  SeouL 


Doll  chews  girl’s  scalp  clean 


uwuuiMu-L  piece  oy  piece  wnennmuncnea  agms  hair  «p  to 
scalp  and  wouldn't  let  go.  Sarah  Stevens’  aunt  and  the  owner  < 
the  hair  salon  in  Griffith.  Indiana,  where  the  incident  took  oh 
took  ao  minutes  to  free  Sarah. 

Sarah,  aged  seven,  was  shaken  but  unhurt.  “I  have  atitfle 

headache,”  foe  said. 
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Gingrich  UN 
offer  linked 
to  reform 


■m-  Guardian  Saturday  Decerober.28 19g 


Martin  Walker 
InWaaMngton 


EWT  GINGRICH,  the 
controversial  Repub- 
lican speaker  of  the 
House,  has  offered 
President  BiE  Clinton  a deal 
allowing  the  United  States  to 
pay  off  the  $1.4  billion 
(£875  million)  it  owes  the 
United  Nations,  as  the  seal  on 
an  agreement  to  pursue  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy 
which  could  cut  America's 
share  of  the  UN  budget 

According  to  White  House 
sources,  the  offer  was  made  at 
a private  meeting  before 
Christmas  and  has  yet  to  win 
the  backing  of  powerful 
Republican  senators.  It  could 
also  run  into  trouble  because 
of  the  controversial  cuts  the 
Republicans  axe  seeking  in 
the  state  department's  overall 
budget 

Mr  Gingrich,  offered  his 
"best  endeavours'’  to  steer 
the  payment  of  the  US  arrears 
through  Congress,  in  return 
for  firm  guarantees  of  future 
UN  reform.  In  particular,  Mr 
Gingrich  wants  the  White 
Home  to  follow  the  example 
of  other  UN  members  and 
start  billing  the  organisation 
for  the  logistical.  Intelligence 
and  munitions  support  that 
the  US  provides  freely  to  UN 
peacekeeping  operations. 

These  represent  large  sums 
of  money.  In  1994,  the  US  was 
calculated  to  have  provided 
$L2b01ion  of  the  UN’s  total 
$3.6  billion  peacekeeping  bud- 
get But  the  Pentagon’s  own 
figures  claim  it  provided  an- 
other $1.7  billion  in  person- 
nel, equipment  and  other  sup- 
port This  came  directly  from 
the  Pentagon  budget,  al- 
though much  of  it  would  have 
been  spent  anyway. 

Under  the  new  formula 
being  proposed  by  Mr  Ging- 
rich, the  US  could  claim  that 
fer  from  owing  $1.2  billion  for 
peacekeeping  in  1994,  it  was 
owed  $500  million  by  the  UN. 

The  Republicans  are  also 
being  advised  by  Jeanne 
Kirkpatrick,  the  conservative 
former  UN  ambassador  under 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
that  the  UN’s  decision  to 
charge  the  US  3L7per  cent  of 
the  overall  (and  separate) 
peacekeeping  budget  should 
be  challenged.  The  US  pays 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  general 
budget 

These  figures  are  all  to  be 
subject  to  negotiation  — both 
with  the  UN  and  between  the 
White  House  and  Congress  — 
so  that  the  US  can  speak  with 
one  voice,  as  Mr  Gingrich  has 


negotiations  will  be 
complicated  by  the  separate 
row  over  the  state  department 
budget  and  other 
international  spending, 
including  foreign  aid.  Spend- 


ing in  real  terms  has  already 
declined  by  40  per  cent  in  the 
past  decade.  The  1996  budget* 
balancing  resolution  passed 
by  Congress  last  year  would 
cut  the  remaining  balance  by 
a further  30  per  cent  over  the 
next  six  years. 

The  effects  of  these  cuts 
have  been  dramatic.  Funds 
for  the  Central  American 
peace  process  had  to  be 
raided  to  aid  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  Aid  to  Turkey  was 
cut  to  pay  for  the  military  In- 
tervention in  Haiti.  The 
Rwanda  operation  forced  a 
15  per  cent  cut  in  all  other 
foods  for  Africa. 

"By  any  measure,  the  new 
cuts  would  profoundly  reduce 
America's  stature  as  a world 
power.”  Howard  Berman,  a 
Democratic  member  of  the 
House  international  relations 
committee,  warned  yesterday. 
"Either  aid  to  Israel  would 
have  to  be  reduced,  affecting 
Israel’s  military  capacity  and 
the  peace  process,  or  foreign 
aid  to  almost  every  other 
country  would  have  to  be 
eUmtnafpd  Either  12  Of  OUT 
largest  embassies  or  100  of  the 
smallest  would  have  to  be 
closed.” 

The  issue  is  also  influenced 
by  domestic  politics,  since  Mr 
Gingrich’s  apology  to  the 
House  ethics  committee  for 
misleading  their  inquiry  into 
his  dubious  use  of  charitable 
funds  for  political  purposes 
has  jeopardised  his  prospects 
of  being  re-elected  Speaker  on 
January  7. 

Mr  Clinton  — who  sees  an 
advantage  in  having  the 
Republican  majority  led  by  a 
bruised  and  ethically  embar- 
rassed Speaker  as  Congress 
investigates  his  own  fund- 
raising embarrassments  — 
could  help  reconcile  some 
Democrats  to  Mr  Gingrich's 
re-election. 

The  Republicans,  mean- 
while, appear  content  with 
Mr  Clinton's  nominations  of 
Madeleine  Albright  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  Bill  Richard- 
son as  the  new  ambassador  to 
the  UN. 

Noting  that  the  Republi- 
cans bad  no  serious  differ- 
ences with  'the  administra- 
tion’s policy  on  promoting 
free  trade,  enlarging  Nato, 
and  trying  to  encourage 
reform  in  China  through  con- 
structive engagement  and 
trade,  Mr  Gingrich  told  the 
president  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  stop  the  UN  being  “an 
irritant”  in  domestic  politics. 

Only  two  years  ago,  Mr 
Gingrich  denounced  the  UN 
as  “a  faffed  Institution  in  its 
current  form,  with  grotesque 
aspirations  to  be  a world  gov- 
ernment”. That  view  can  still 
be  heard  among  Republicans, 
but  has  been  softened  by  opin- 
ion polls,  which  show  two- 
thirds  of  voters  support  the 
UN  In  principle. 


Peruvian  siege 
reveals  horror 
of  prison  life 


As  the  hostage 
crisis  continues, 
Mary  Beth  Sheridan 
in  Lima  looks  at  the 
demand  to  improve 
rebels5  jail  conditions 

OTILIA  POLAY  will 
never  forget  the  shock 
of  seeing  her  son  Vic- 
tor alter  his  14  months  of  soli- 
tary confinement. 

He  had  lost  60  lb,  she  said. 
He  could  barely  see  alter 
being  imprisoned  in  the  dark 
for  so  long.  And  he  com- 
plained that  security  forces 
had  beaten  him  so  badly  they 
had  broken  his  collar  bone. 

Even  today,  a year  later,  the 
convicted  Tupac  Amaru 
terrorist  is  restricted  to  a 6ft- 
by-6fl  space.  “They're  not 
cells,  they’re  tombs,”  said  his 
mother,  who  Is  permitted  to 
visit  him  for  half  an  hour  a 

month. 

The  seizure  by  leftwing 
guerrillas  of  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador’s residence  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  foe  Tupac 
Amaru  group  and  the  condi- 
tions In  which  Its  members 
are  held. 

Most  analysts  consider  it 

unlikely  that  President 
Alberto  Fujimori,  who  has 
fiercely  fought  terrorism,  will 
release  rebel  leaders  from 
jalL  But  some  say  improving 
prison  conditions  could  help 
solve  the  crisis. 

"This  is  an  elemental  condi- 
tion [for  foe  rebels],"  said 
Jaime  Antesana,  an  expert  on 
guerrillas-  . 

While  condemning  the  hoe* 
tage- taking,  Peru's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  declared 
that  the  rebels’  insistence  on 
improved  prison  conditions 
was '‘reasonable". 
International  Red  Cross 

officials  also  complained  that, 

since  foe  crisis  began,  the  Pe- 
ruvian government  had 


banned  their  usual  jail  visits 
checking  on  terrorism,  con- 
victs. Steven  Anderson,  a 
spokesman,  said  the  agency 
was  "making  representations 

at  the  highest  levels”  about 
foe  visits. 

The  Tupac  Amaru  has  In- 
sistently condemned  the 
treatment  of  imprisoned  guer- 
rillas and  asked,  in  vain,  for 
telephone  contact  with  them. 

Mrs  Polay,  who  runs  a 
hardware  store  in  foe  Lima 
suburb  of  Callao,  said  even 
her  ouce-a-month  visits  to  her 
son  had  been  cut  oft 

Since  his  imprisonment, 
her  son,  aged  44,  has  been  de- 
nied telephone  contact  with 
his  family  and  can  exercise 
on  a patio  for  only  half  an 
hour  a day,  she  said-  The  rest 
of  the  time  he  Is  locked  in  bis 
cell,  receiving  meals  through 
a small  trapdoor  and  using  a 
hole  in  the  floor  for  a toilet; 
she  said. 

“For  23 ‘/a  hours  a day,  he’s 
in  a tomb,”  she  declared. 

President  Fujimori  estab- 
lished the  prison  regime  for 
the  guerrillas  as  part  of  a 
broad  crackdown  in  1992.  The 
system  allows  rebels  to  be  de- 
nied family  contact  for  a year. 
Even  after  that,  few  visits  are 
permitted  and  prisoners  are 
allotted  only  60  cents  (40p)  a 
day  of  food.  Susana  Silva,  of 
the  government’s  new  human 
rights  office,  said. 

“We  have  various  cases  of 
people  going  crazy,"  she  said. 
"You  can  imagine  2314  hours 
in  a place  that's  completely 
closed,  having  nowhere  to 
walk,  no  chance  to  talk.” 

Still,  few  Peruvians  protest 
against  the  prisoners'  condi- 
tions. Many  credit  Mr  Fuji- 
mori's tough  approach  with 
crippling  the  Sendero  Lumla- 
oso  (Shining  Path)  rebels, 
whose  war  against  the  state 
claimed  nearly  30,000  lives  in 
the  early  1990s. 

The  Tupac  rebels  are  not 
considered  as  fanatical  as 
Sendero  Luminoso.  But  they 
receive  little  public  sympa- 
thy. — Angeles  Times. 


Latin  America’s  longest  war  ends  - but  at  a price 


A Guatemalan  guerrilla,  years  younger  than  foe  war  In  which  he  fought,  considers  a future  without  the  gun  at  an  encampment  south  of  Guatemala  City  photograph-  mmberlv  wwrc 

Guatemala’s  ‘peace  without  justice’ 


PhD  Gtmson,  Latin 
America  Correspondent 


ONE  of  foe  world's 
longest  running 
wars  officially  ends 
tomorrow  with  the 
signing  in  Guatemala  City  of 
a peace  treaty  between  the 
government  of  President 
Alvaro  Arzfi  and  the  guerril- 
las of  the  Guatemalan 
National  Revolutionary  Unity 
(URNG). 

The  war,  which  has  been 
waged  with  varying  degrees 


of  intensity  since  November 
I960,  is  generally  believed  to 
have  coat  about  220,000  lives 
and  to  have  displaced  l mil- 
lion people,  both  within  Gua- 
temala and  into  exfle  in  Mex- 
ico and  Honduras. 

It  began  with  an  officers’ 
revolt  against  the  military 
regime  led  by  General  Miguel 
Ydigoras  Puentes,  installed 
after  a 1954  coup  backed  by 
the  United  States.  But  It  was 
not  until  more  than  30  years 
later  that  the  army  formally 
returned  to  foe  barracks. 

Since  the  restoration  of 


avfflan  rule  In  1986,  foe  pro- 
cess af  putting  an  end  to  Cen- 
tral America's  last  big  conflict 
has  been  protracted  and  halt- 
ing. The  present  peace  process 
sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  cost  mfl- 
llons  of  pounds,  began  in  1991 
and  the  results  have  not  been 
to  everyone’s  satisfaction. 

‘The  greater  loser  from  the 
signing  of  foe  peace  will  be 


Guatemalan  society,"  said  a 
l marling  human  rights  advo- 


cate, Ronalfo  Ocbaeta  of  the 
Catholic  archdiocese,  reflect- 
ing a widely  held  view  that 


the  agreement  has  reinforced 
the  impunity  of  ' those  who 
committed  atrocities  during 
the  conflict. 

Rigoberta  Menchu,  the 
Guatemalan  indigenous 
leader  who  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  peace  prize,  is  among 
those  who  have  formed  an 
“alliance  against  impunity” 
to  protest  against  foe  national 
reconciliation  law  passed  ear- 
lier this  month  which  estab- 
lishes an  amnesty. 

T am  against  a general 
amnesty,”  Ms  Menchu  said 
when  foe  ceasefire  was  signed. 


T think  peace  without  justice 
is  only  a symbolic  peace." 

The  amnesty  law  appears  to 
rule  out  prosecution,  of  those 
responsible  for  foe  army  and 
police  atrocities  that  cost 
thousands  of  lives,  especially 
In  the  counter-insurgency 
massacres  of  the  early  1980s. 

But  the  URNG  leader, 
Rodrigo  Asturias,  defended 
the  treaty,  saying  "the  costs 
of  reconciliation  are  painful 
but  necessary”.  The  guerrilla 
commander  said  he  believed 
that  in  time  people  would 
come  to  understand  the  “true 


meaning"  of  the  accord. 

Cmdr  Asturias  did  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  an  even- 
tual split  among  the  four  fac- 
tions which  make  up  the 
guerrilla  front  The  URNG. 
whose  combatants  probably 
number  less  than  2.000.  in- 
tends to  transform  itself  into 
a political  party. 

In  the  early  1980s  the  guer- 
rillas controlled  large  areas  of 
the  Guatemalan  highlands, 
but  were  almost  wiped  out  in 
a scorched-earth  campaign 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Gen- 
eral Efrain  Rios  Month 


Jeremy  Lennard  in  Bogota  reports  on  yage,  a 
jungle  hallucinogen  seducing  the  middle  classes 


Dressed  in  flowing 
traditional  robes  and 
a jaguar-tooth  neck- 
lace, Siona  rolls  his  eyes 
and  chants,  Ms  concentra- 
tion focused  on  a staff  of 
macaw  feathers  and  leaves 
which  he  holds  in  out- 
stretched hands. 

Siona  is  one  of  the  last 
pf  th«  Kamaa  ratn- 
forest  Indians,  who  inhabit 
the  Sibandoy  valley  in 
southern  Colombia. 

His  disciples  join  the 
chant  as  he  leaps  up.  He 
shakes  his  wand  over  their 
heads,  and  administers  a 
thimbleful  of  vile- tasting 
brown  liquid  to  each. 

In  a ritual  which  dates 
back  1,000  years,  the  Indi- 
ans have  gathered  to  take 
yage  — a powerful  halloci- 
gen  and  purgative  ceo- 
u to  their  religions  rites. 
The  drug,  extracted  by  boil- 
ing the  bark  of  a Jangle 
vine.  Induces  profoundly 
altered  states:  the  partici- 
pant’s soul  appears  to  leave 


his  body  In  animal  form 
and  embark  on  a magical, 
cleansing  journey. 

"We  all  have  the  pure 
spirit  of  the  animal  world 
Inside  us,"  says  Siona. 
"Our  souls  ascend  into  this 
domain,  where  we  main- 
tain communication  with 
our  ancestors.  The  spirits 
show  us  divine  truth  and 
guide  us  through  our  ter- 
restrial lives  in  harmony.” 

As  Colombia  strives  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  devel- 
oped world,  such  ceremo- 
nies are  in  rapid  decline. 
Bn  t yage,  like  coca  before  it, 
has  survived  the  transition 
from  the  ancient  to  the 
modern  world.  It  may  not 
join  cocaine  as  a multi- 
milUon-pound  earner  for 
the  mafia,  but  the  drug  Is 
becoming  increasingly  pop- 
ular In  mainstream  Colom- 
bian society. 

Shamans  now  travel  reg- 
ularly to  Bogotd.  where 
they  have  found  new  dis- 
ciples in  the  professional 


classes.  In  hundreds  of 
dimly  lit  middle-class  liv- 
ing rooms,  executives  in 
sharp  suits  have  been  get- 
ting cosmic  together. 

"fags  has  been  popular 
for  many  years  among  the 
bohemian  circle  of  artists, 
actors  and  writers,”  says 
Pedro  Chlndoy,  who  has 
studied  the  spread  of  the 
drug. 

William  Burroughs  and 
Alan  Ginsberg  experi- 
mented with  it,  and  co- 
wrote a book  on  their  expe- 
riences. But,  Mr  Chlndoy 
observes,  yage’s  wider  pop- 
ularity Is  a recent 
phenomenon. 

"In  many  ways,  a drug 
which  bonds  body  and  soul 
so  strongly  with  nature  is 
strangely  out  of  place  In  a 
city  like  Bogotfi,”  he  says. 
"But  maybe  it  is  the  com- 
plete escape  from  one’s  ur- 
ban surroundings,  and  the 
subsequent  feeling  of 
cleansing,  which  Is  so 
appealing.” 


Jorge,  an  architectural 
salesman,  agrees.  He  has 
taken  yage  several  times 
and  feels  it  has  changed  his. 
personality.  “I  have  seen 
deep  Inside  myself,  and 
faced  the  conflicts  taking 
place  there,”  he  says. 

“I  understand  myself 


‘Adrng  bonding 
body  and  soul 
with  nature  is 
strangely  out  of 
place  in  Bogota’ 


better  and  cope  better- with 
the  world  around  me.” 

Roberto  Osorio,  a 
respected  artist  who  bases 
his  paintings  on  yoge  vi- 
sions, says  most  who  try 
the  drug  find  new  .ways  of 
dealing  with  the  stress  of 
their  Uvea. 

Not  everyone  can  claim 
such  positive  results.  Mr 
Osorio  recalls  a bank  man- 
ager who  had  menacing  vi- 
sions of  fire  and  brimstone. 


and  who  has  never  been 
hack  to  the  sessions. 

Mr  Osorio  and  his  col- 
league Javier  Lasso  are 
yage  devotees.  They  have 
been  attending  weekly  rit- 
uals for  more  than  a year, 
and  are  "in  training”  to  be- 
come shamans. 

This  is  a lengthy  process: 
the  would-be  medicine  men 
must  first  learn  how  to  call 
up  foe  spirits.  They  must 
also  assess  new  disciples' 
tolerance  of  the  drug,  using 
weight,  metabolism  and 
psychological  state  to  de- 
termine the  right  dosage. 

"When  you  take  yage,  you 
must  put  yourself  entirely 
In  the  hands  of  the  sha- 
man," Mr  Osorio  says. 
"Yon  are  at  his  mercy.” 

Unlike  many  habitual 
users  of  halludtnogenics,  he 
and  Mr  Lasso  seem  surpris- 
ingly down-to-earth.  Bnt 
their  paintings  are  vivid 
representations  of  their  vi- 
sions. Mr  Osorio  assumes 
the  form  of  a crocodile,  Mr 
Lasso  a condor.  Both  are 
waited  on  by  lesser 
creatures. 

Their  paintings  do  not 
show  the  unpleasant  ini- 


tial effect  of  yage.  As  a pur 
gatlve,  it  induces  violen 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 

It  Is  hard  to  imagjn* 
Roberto  and  friends  copinj 
with  this  among  the  white 
leather  sofas  and  deep-pili 
carpets  of  fasbionabli 
north  Bogota. 


A bank  manager 
who  had  visions 
of  fire  and 
brimstone  has 
never  been  back 


Rioting  Indonesians 
target  non-Muslims 


firefighters  tackle  a church  set  ablaze  during 
riots  in  TasSkmalaya,  West  Java'  photograph:  pvcbwi  rakyat 


John  Aeftoatqr  In  Jakarta 


RIOTS  rocked  the  Indo- 
nesian province  of  West 
Java  for  the  second  con- 
secutive day  yesterday  in 
what  appeared  to  be  racially 
motivated  violence  against 
the  local  Christians  and 
Chinese. 

Dozens  of  ar$y  Muslims 
looted  and  torched  a number 
of  shops  in  the  small  town  of 
CiawL  125  miles  south-east  of 
foe  capital  Jakarta,  before 
hundreds  of  troops  and  police 
restored  order. 

No  deaths  were  reported 
but  it  emerged  that  two: 
people  bad  died  in  Thursday's 
mass  unrest  in  the  nearby 
town  of  Taskmalaya.  One 
was  a Chinese  woman,  aged 
45,  who  was  burnt  dive  fry- 
ing to  save  her  car-parts  shop 
from  an  angry  mob. 

The  violence  was  provoked 
.by  rumours  that  police  in  Ta- 
sikmalaya  had  beaten  up 
three  Islamic  teachers, 
apparently  for  disciplining 
one  of  the  officers’  sons. 

Thousands  of  people  ram- 
paged through  foe  town  for 
12  hours  on  Thursday.  They 


burnt  13-churches,  seven 
schools,  dozens  of  banks,  car 
showrooms  and  shops,  and 
stoned  foe  police  station. 

Most  of  the  properties  were 
owned  by  Christians  or 
people  of  Chinese  descent 
Chinese  are  resented  in  Indo- 
nesia because  they  make  up 
fewer  than  3 per  cent  of  the 
195  million  population  but 
control  almost  75  per  cent  of 
the  economy. 

The  rioters  scrawled  graf- 
fiti on  walls  saying:  "No  to 
Jesus”,  "No  to  Jews"  and 
“Police  are  super corrupt". 
More  than  150  people  were 
detained. 

Three  thousand  security 
personnel  dosed  off  much  of 
Taslkmalayai  yesterday, 
which  was  described  as.  "calm, 
but  tense”  by  locals.' 

President  Suharto  called 
for  calm  and.  religious  unity 
last  night  in  what  is  the 
world’s  largest  Muslim 
country. 

Speaking  at  a post-Christ- 
mas  civil  ceremony,  he  said; 
*T  believe  that  most  religious 
People  in  this  country  are 
able  to  control  themselves  . . . 
but  they  should  be  mature 
and  practise  self-restraint, 


avoiding  activities  that  can 
create  resentment  among 

other  people.” 

, . Analysts,  however,  said  the 
riots  were  economically  and 
socially  — not  racially  — mo- 
tivated. A sociologist,  Sard- 
iono  Jattman,  blamed  tag*!  in- 
Justices,  social  tension  and 
increasing  disparity  of 
wealth. 

He  said:  "Not  many  people 
realise  these  problems  ram 
trigger  social  upheaval.  But 
race  foey  accumulate,  even 

%£3?im*'aav* 

Basri,  chairman  or 
foe  Indonesian  Ulema  Coun- 
cil, said  foe  violence  had 
22?^^  do with  religion, 
i m convinced  Unscrupulous 
and  unsponsfoie  persons  mo- 

SL1^***5  to  become 
Jhafructlve,  he  said,  though 
without  naming  anyone. 

Tfolence  comes  two 
months  after  five  people  died 
to  shnflar  rioting  in  foe  East 

222J2E?  °£  sltu&ondo. 

Twenty-five  churches  were 
ra»d  there  after  the  mob  be- 
came Incensed  at  the  light 
sentence  handed  down  to  a 


Yage  is  also  attracting 
tentlon.  from  med 
Researchers  are  investi 
mg  Indigenous  claims  i 
the  so-called  “vine  of 
soul”  has  wide-ranging 
dicta  al  properties. 

Scientists  in  the  Un 
States  have  recently  dlsu 
cred  that  taarmallne,  on 
its  active  components, 
effective  against  Lei 
mamasis,  a parasite-bo 
disease  affecting  the  skT 


News  in  brief 

US  airports  get 
X-ray  scanners 

Sophisticated  X-ray  machines 
designed  to  detect  explosives 
in  checked  baggage  will  begin 
arriving  in  United  States  dir- 
ports  next  month. 

Adr^«iiS?-eral  'Avi*tion 

Administration  said  54  ma- 

be  bulIt  and 

installed  in  1997.  — ap. 

Rowdy  Passenger 

Canadian  police  said  a flight 
man  Europe  to  Chicago  was 
diverted  to  Goose  Baj?New- 
fojmdtend,  after  a drunken  41- 
year-old  man  from  Blackpool 
Jdksedly  assaulted  an  elderly 

SSSSS  Z**  rora  lad  to  li 

restrained  by  the  crew.  — ap. 

McDonald’s  attack 

A gunman  charged  into  a 
MjStonald’s  restaurant  in  Va? 

California,  and  shot  three 
tonale  employees  in  the  head 
before  escaping,  police  sab? 
9ne  °f  foe  victims,  aoed  i?  n, 
fo  a critical  condition  and  the 
others  are  stable.  — AP 

Out  of  tune 

A Dutch  woman,  aged  55.  be- 
®amve  so  enraged  with  her 

S8KL»*  the  enrol 
HjyWf  several  hours 
that  she  stabbed  him  in  foe 
chest,  police  said.  He  Is  rmw 


A 
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Jean-Pierre  Guerlain . 


OBITUARIES  7 


The  essence 


JEAN-PIERRE  Guer- 
lain, who  has  died 

age<5  91,  was  bom 
Into  a flourishing 
family  business 
based  on  the  new  and  exciting 
turn  of  the  century  need  fora 
range  erf  make-up  and  toiletry 
products  which  could  be  used 
by  a lady  without  putting  her 
at  risk  of  being  contused  with 
a courtesan. 

The  firm  of  Guerlain  was 
already  well  established  in 
Paris  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  prestigious  per- 
fume houses  In  Europe.  It  had 
long  enjoyed  royal  patronage. 
Jean-Pierre’s  grandfather,  a 
chemist  who  had  set 
up  in  business  In  1828,  was 
perfumier  to  Charles  X, 
the  ill-starred  Bourbon  of 
.whom  it  was  said,  that  if  he 
did  not  know  how  to  rule,  he 
at  least  knew  bow  to  cease  to 
rule.  He  went  into  exfle  with 
an  exemplary  lack  of  fuss. 
While  he  was  stfll  on  the 
throne,  Guerlain  created  a 
special  cologne.  Ban  de  Co- 
logne imperial,  which,  a wag 
said,  should  have,  been  called 
Eau  de  Cologne  Inefftetuale. 
Guerlain  also  created  a co- 
logne for  Balzac,  a much,  more 
powerful  and  demanding 
man,  to  help  inspire  hfm  to 
write  his  novel,  Cesar 
Birotteau. 

Guerlain’ s children  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  Guerlain  by 
producing  what  many  would 
consider  the  greatest  — and 
certainly  some  of  the  earliest 
— French  fragrances:  Jicky 
(1889);  L'Heure  Bleue  (1912); 
Mitsooko  (1919)  and  CTwHwiar 
(1925).  They  were  the  basis  of 
the  firm's  wealth  for  the  en- 
tire 20th  century. 

But  Jean-Pierre,  who  had 
studied  science  and  received 
a doctorate  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Paris,  was  a business- 
man as  well  as  a creative 


chemist  and  he  was  not  con- 
tent merely  to  sit  iwcfc  anri 
enjoy  the  profits  from  the 
early  efforts.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  met  in  the  Paris 
beauty  business  to  realise,  as 

the  . movies  began  to -reveal 

the  exciting  prospects  awH  op- 
portunities possible  in  make- 
up, that  it  too?  a beauty  busi- 
ness. In  the  1920s,  .entranced 
by  what  they  saw  an  the 
screen,  women  wanted  foe 
glamour  of  make-up — so  long 
considered  not  suitable  for 
“nice"  women.  They  clam- 
oured for  discreet  powder, 
rouge,  and.  above  all,  the  sort 
of  lipstick  which  shone  forth 
in  the  movies  — rich,  glossy 
and  sensuous. 

Guerlain  was  ready  to  teed 
the  appetite.  In  1938,  he 
opened  the  Guerlain  Beauty 
Institute  an  the  <"!hnmpg  Ely- 
s€es,  as  a flagship  for  the 
firm;  an  experimental  centie 
and  a place  where  the  latest 
developments. -in  treatments 
and  health  care  could. he 
found. 

TJT  PERHAPS  foe 
most  important 
endlong-reaching 
aspect  of  the  insti- 
tute was  that  it 
boused  one  of  Europe’s  first 

wHimtiflffiiHgJwarf  Qphwilc  rtf 

beauty  .where  traditional 
home-made  recipes  — some 
nearer  to  witch’s  brews  than 
anything  a sane  woman 
would  put  on  her  face  — were 
turned  into  rigorously  tested 
products,  which  could  be 
guaranteed  sate  for  mass  pro- 

ritiarinn  and  nwwnnniKwi 

As  a scientist,  Guerlain  was 
very  conscious  of  foe  dangers 
of  the  untried  and  untested. 
He  introduced  stringent  qual- 
ity control  programmes  to 
check  the  safety  of  every 
product  hearing  his  firm's 
labeL  Each  department  was 


headed  by  a team  of  highly 
qualified  scientists.  He  was 
foe  first  wwiwfic  manufac- 
turer -to  introduce  expiry 
dates  for  his  products. 

He  continued  to  produce 

foe  perfumes  which  were  con- 
sidered the  bedrock  of  any 
French  beauty  house.  In  1929 
came  Lin;  it  was  soon,  the 
most  popular  scent  in  Europe 
among  foe  ■*iyj 

wealthy.  It  symbolised  foe  el- 
egant— even  arrogant — ^ fem- 
inine assurance  of  screen  ac- 
tresses like  Dietrich.  Garbo 
and  Carole  Lombard.  Four 
years  later  came  Vol  de  Nutt, 
dedicated  to  the  aviator  and 
mystic  philosopher  AntoAne- 
de  Saint  Exupery.  . 

Constantly  creating  new 
perfumes  was  a pattern  which 
continued  for  foe  next  five  de- 
cades: indeed,  the  house  of 
Guerlain  in  its  168  years  has 
produced  over  300  fragrances. 
In  addition  to  perfrnae.  Guar 
lain  ha»  also  been  forward- 
looking  in  its  make-up  experi- 
ments. In  1991,  it  introduced 
TOr  de  Guerlain,  a make-up 
range  aimed,  with  great  suc- 
cess. al  Asian  markets. 

The  firm  (teased  to  be  an  en- 
tirely family  concern  in  1994 
when  the  luxury  goods  con- 
glomerate, LVMH,  bought  a 
share:  however  its  place  in 
the  history  of  the  minor  but 
socially  important  beauty  and 
cosmetics  “trade  is  assured.  It 
is  thunirg  to  Jean-Pierre  Guer- 
lain’s  careful  husbandry  of 
the  firm  which  he  took  over 
as  a young  man  that  the  name 


Rwtrlani  gfill  BUmijg  fnrglarn. 

our  underpinned  by  the  most 
stringent  use  of  the  latest  sci- 
entific advances. . 


Cotfn  McDowell 


Jean-Pierre  Guerlain,  cosmetics 
pioneer,  bom  February  2,  1905; 
died  December  12, 1996 


Jean-Pierre  Guerlain . . . the  firm  bearing  his  name  has  created  more  than  300  fragrances 


Michael  Economides 


voice  against  fascism 


Economides . . - battles  in  Spain  photograph:  stuart  freedman 


Weekend  Birthdays 


ARLY  last  month 
Michael  Economides, 
who  has  died  aged-8$ . 
read  's  poem  Ur  12,0X1 
people,  in  Madrid’s  Palace  of 
Spdrts.  The  occasion  was  a 
concert  in  honour  of  the  In- 
ternational Brigades  on  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War,  and  in  ftdfil- 
rnent  of  a promise  of  honor- 
ary citizenship  made  to 
members  of  foe  brigades  all 
those  years  ago.  . . 

Michael  had  been  EH,  but  he 
had  insisted  cm  going  to  Ma- 
drid; and  while  his  body  was 
frail,  his  voice  was  powerful 
as  he  recited,  in  impeccable 
Spanish,  a long  poem  by 
Rafael  Albeni  dedicated  to  the 
brigades:  Twenty  days  later, 
and  hack  in  England,  he  died. 

Michael  was  bom  in  Nico- 
sia. the  son  of  a wheat  mer- 
chant As  a 16-year-old  he  left 


Cyprus  for  Latin  America, 
but  an  attack  of  conjunctivitis 
delayed  him  in  MarseSBes.and 
hedecided  to  go  onto  London. 

He  arrived  in  1929  and 
found  it  difficult  to  get  a Job, 
which  together  with  anti-colo- 
nial stirrings  in  Cyprus,  and 
the  Dally  Worker,  politicised 
him.  He  joined  the  League 
Against  Imperialism  and  foe 
Communist  Party  in  1932. 
Thus  was  he  forever  commit- 
ted to  stand  against  bullies, 
large  or  smaB. 

hi  1936,  he  left  for  Spain  to 
fight  for  the  republic  against 
General  Franco’s  fascists.  He 
hfframg  a aryj  fought 

in  some  of  the  bloodiest 
hnttjag  including  EL  Jarama, 
where  he  was  shot  in  the  leg, 
and  El  Ebro,  where  he 
received  a serious  wound  in 
the  chest.  In  Spain  he  met 

Ralph  Fox,  George  Orwell, 


TCriehna  Men  on  and  Jawahar- 
M Nehru,  among  others. 

. Back  in  England;  he  be- 
came active  in  foe  struggle 
for  Cyprus’s  independence, 
was  a founder  member  and 
secretary  of  the  Committee 


for  Cyprus  Affairs,  and 
helped  to  found  the  Cyprus 
newspaper  Verna.  In  1946  he 
was  in  the  Cypriot  delegation 


— which  also  included  Cy- 
prus’s current  president, 
GSafkos  derides  — at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Between  1948  and  1968  he 
had  a restaurant  and  after  his 
marriage  in  1952  to  Bernice 
Holmes  he  ran  it  with  her. 
Theirs  was  a relationship  of 
deep  love  and  loyalty.  In 
retirement  Michael  enjoyed 
pottery  and  drawing  hut  his 
big  garden  was  his  pride. 
There  he  tended  Ms  tomatoes 
while  reciting  Shelley,  Byron, 


Homer.  Dante  and  Lorca, 
each  in  the  original  language. 

- Michael  much  loved  and 
admired  in  London's  Cypriot 
community,  was  a man  of  in- 
tegrity; independent,  intelli- 
gent, with  a fine  sense  of  hu- 
mour, expressed  at  85  flying 
down  a slide  with  his  grand- 
children — rather  fester  than 
he  expected.  . 

The  "unorthodox  Greek"  as 
his  son  Kim  called  him,  died 
as  he  lived,  deeply  committed 
to  foe  universal  values  of 
peace,  democracy  and  free- 
dom. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  his  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  Clare,  and  two 
grandchildren. 


Latalsla 


Michael  Economides,  restaura- 
teur, bom  January  17. 1910;  died 
November  25. 1996 


Giuseppe  Dossetti 


Ethical  society 
Italian-style 


Giuseppe  Dossetti, 

who  has  died  aged 
83.  was  a teacher  and 
priest,  partisan  and 
TvOiHrian  founding  Gather  of 
the  Italian  republic  and  guid- 
ing spirit  of  left-wing  Italian 
Othdicism, 

Bom  In  Genoa  he  joined  the 
resistance  in  the  Emilia  in 
1943.  This  was  dominated  by 
foe  communists  with  whom 
Dossetti  had,  throughout  his 
life,  a love-hate  relationship. 
His  commitment  to  a “solida- 
rist”  conception  of  religion 
made  fo*m  his  natural  allies 
but  also  chief  competitors  for 
hearts  and  souls.  In  March 
1945,  in  a circular  letter  to  the 
priests  of  the  mountain  par- 
ishes near  Reggio  he 

resolved  that  the  resurgent 
Catholic  party,  Christian  De- 
mocracy (DC),  would  never  be 
conservative:  if  the  choice  — 
he  wrote  — were  between 
“liberal  capitalism"  and 
“mass  anti-capitalism  move- 
ments" it  would  be  anti- 
Christian  to  cboose  the 
former. 

As  a delegate  to  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  (1946-47)  and 
deputy-secretary  of  foe  DC, 
Dossetti  co-operated  actively 
with  +hp  Italian  Communist 
Party  (PCI).  While  foe  cun- 
ning Alcide  De  Gasperi,  as 
prime  minister,  was  busily 
engaged  in  foe  reconstruction 
of  a political  system  which  ex- 
cluded the  communists  from 
power  for  more  than  50  years. 
Dossetti  was  establishing 
with  them  foe  foundation  of  a 
constitutional  settlement 
which  Is  still  extant  He  sup- 
ported De  Gasperi’s  coalition 
with  the  PCI  because  be 
thought  it  would  lead  to  foe 
creation  of  a new  state  enjoy- 
ing genuine  popular  legiti- 
macy. De  Gasperi’s  motiva- 
tions were  more  tactical-  the 
coalition  WOUld  help  main- 
tain social  peace  while  the 
young  republic  made  its  first 
faltering  steps. 

The  practical  consequence 
of  this  was  a constitution 
committed  to  the  notion  that 
the  public  good,  social  cohe- 
sion and  equality  were  more 
important  than  property 
rights,  and  that  the  state 
should  not  be  a substitute  for 
individuals  and  communities 
but  a facilitator  of  their  pur- 
suits. However,  without  a po- 
litical system  and  a govern- 
ment devoted  to  these  tasks, 
they  remained  vague 
aspirations. 

For  a short  while,  Dossetti 
was  the  main  reference  point 
for  tbo6e  Catholics  engaged  In 
the  chimeric  pursuit  of  a non- 
communist  and  non-capitalist 
path  for  Italy.  They  lost  all 
foe  battles  they  fought  They 
opposed  the  expulsion  of  the 
socialists  and  the  communists 
from  the  government  in  1947, 
membership  of  Nato,  and  foe 
growing  Americanisation  of 
Italian  culture.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  Dossetti’s  erstwhile 
followers,  such  as  Amintore 
Fanfani  and  Aldo  Moro, 
played  a key  role  in  Italian 
politics.  The  present  prime 
minister,  Romano  Prodi,  was 
cme  of  his  last  disciples. 


Dafydd  Orwig 


Disgusted  with  fog  tun)  of 
events,  Dossetti  abandoned 
politics  in  1951.  This  pale  and 
austere  figure,  absolutely 
committed  to  a utopian  vision 
of  an  ethical  society,  had  be- 
come out  of  step  with  an  in- 
creasingly hedonistic  Italy.  In 
1958  be  became  a monk  and 
founded  a small  community 
in  the  Emilia  — The  Small 
Family  of  foe  Annunciation 
— dedicated  to  prayers,  char- 
ity and  missionary  work  in 
foe  Holy  Land.  He  played  an 
important  role  in  the  Vatican 
H Council  as  the  Eminence 
grise  of  Carding  Lercaro.  In- 
formed that  Paul  VI  had 


Dossetti . . . austere  figure 

refused  to  make  him  a bishop, 
he  expressed,  without  a trace 
of  sarcasm,  his  gratitude  for 
“another  favour  granted  by 
His  Holiness".  In  1972  Dos- 
setti went  to  Jordan  to  estab- 
lish religious  communities 
and  study  Islam  and  Judaism. 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  the 
1980s.  His  name  was  still 
bandied  around  in  political 
circles,  but  most  ordinary 
Italians  no  longer  remem- 
bered who  he  was. 

The  main  features  of  bis 
thought  were  a distrust  of  the 
state,  a commitment  to  social 
solidarity,  the  importance  of 
the  autonomy  erf  the  human 
personality,  and  a suspicion 
of  individualism  discon- 
nected from  any  obligations 
towards  the  community. 
There  could  be  no  individual 
freedom  without  social  res- 
ponsibilities. In  modem  Brit- 
ain, Dossetti  would  be  an 
anti-Thatcherite  communit- 
arian. 

After  his  retirement  Dosset- 
ti’s prestige  grew  in  propor- 
tion to  his  declining  political 
impact  He  became  a name  to 
whom  many  paid  lip-service 
— from  communists'  keen  to 
befriend  Catholics  to  grubby 
politicians  in  search  of  a 
moral  conscience.  Dossetti 
had  become  a myth  while  still 
alive.  As  Italian  political  Ca- 
tholicism attempts  to  recover 
from  the  demise  of  foe  DC, 
Dossetti’s  name  will  be  in- 
voked with  even  greater  vig- 
our. The  task  will  be  easier 
without  his  uncomfortable 
presence. 


Donald  Sassoon 


Giuseppe  Dossetti,  politician 
and  priest,  bom  February  13. 
1913;  died  December  15, 1996 


IF  YOUR  mother  was  a colum- 
nist (Anne  Scott  James)  and 
your  fether  a war  correspon- 
dent (Macdonald  Hastings), 
your  chances  of  ending  up  in 

journalism  must  he  fairly  high. 

So  it  was  for  Max  Hastings,  51 
today,  whose  only  other  ambi- 
tion — to  be  a paratrooper — 
was  frustrated  by  his  great 
height  Critics  (and  there  are 
many)  say  that  even  after  more 
than  io  years  as  a newspaper 
editor,  first  at  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, now  the  London  Eve- 
ning Standard,  his  quest  to  be  a 
gentleman  special  correspon- 
dent (a  sort  of  latter-day  Win- 
ston S Churchill)  remains  frus- 
trated. Friends  (of  whom  there 
are  more)  counter  that  he’s 
just  too  good  a hack  to  be  a 


Face  to  Faith 


prxipertoff.InsufBcfflitlyEur- 
osceptic  to  satirfy  Conrad 
Black  and  so  fiercely  competi- 
tive that  he  drives  colleagues 
into  paroxysms,  he  retains 
that  key  quality  of  good  repor- 


ters— an  anarchic  sense  of 
irreverence  to  authority  oflefr 
and  right.  Never  short  of  con- 
troversial opinions,  he  relies 
on  aneiHfl  ess  stream  of  scepti- 
cal one-liners  to  rescue  him 
from  tight  ccnmers.  To  a col- 
league who  savaged  him  for 
once  joining  Murdoch’s  Sun- 
day Times,  he  wrote  “We’re  all 
just  piano-players  in  neigh- 
bouring brothels.”  On  captur- 
ing Port  Stanley  at  the  climax 
oftheFalklaiHisWar(biChur- 
chinfen  vein,  his  finest  hour) 
he  announced  to  foe  waiting 
marines:  “It  was  like  liberat- 
ing a suburban  golf  club." 

Today's  other  birthdays:  Air 
Commodore  Molly  AHott, 
former  director,  WRAF,  78;  • 


IntEkhab  Alaxn.  Pakistan 
cricket  manager,  55;  Lew 
Ayres,  actor,  88;  Terry 
Butcher,  football,  manager,  . 
88;  WDHam  Camps,  former 
master,  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  86;  Donald  Carr, 
cricket  umpire,  70;  Sandra 
Faber,  American  astronaut, 
52;  Thomas  Gould  VC,  82; 
Roy  Hattersley , Labour  MP, 
journalist,  64;  Noel  Johnson, 
actor,  80;  Nigel  Kennedy,  vio- 
linist, 40:  Frances  Morrell, 
former  leader,  ILEA,  59;  Hil- 
degarde  Neft;  actress,  singer 
and  writer,  71;  Bridget  Pren- 
tice, Labour  MP,  44;  Simon 
Raven,  author,  playwright, 

69;  Joan  Ruddock,  Labour 
MP,  53;  Dame  Maggie  Smith, 
actress,  62;  Richard  Sad- 


Pagans  and  the  first  festival  of  light 


prudence  Jonas 


r*HE  PAGAN  revels  of  foe 
year’s  end  have  along 
history  and  a deepmean- 
c From  foe  solstice  eve  (De- 

... m.  VTair  Vaar’fi DflV 


d celebrate  peu 

um  of  the  light 
Paganism  with  a capital  F 
he  nature-venerating  reii- 
nfP.lirOOe. 


r-changing  appear*""-* 

ine  reality  greater  than  we 

i fully  grasp  and  often  in- 
utable  in  its  meaning. . 

ointer  he  is  Motes' 

& when  spring  begins. 

•Sun  in  summer, 
lututim.  delicate  locchvs. 


Apollo’s  oracle  at  DelpbL  Ear- 
lier forms  Of  Fagan  religion 

had  already  given  foe  Graeco- 

Roman  world  the  three  great 
year-end  festivals  which  have 
endured  into  modem  times. . . 

These  have  been  adopted  sub- 
sequently by  different  belief 
systems  such  as  modem 

Christianity , secularism  and 
Paganism.  - 

. Our  customs  of  giving  pre- 
sents, having  fun  and  games, 
and  bolding  a ceremonial 

feast  at  midwinter  comes  di-. 
rectly  from  the  Roman  Satur- 
nalia (December  17),  probably 
the  oldest  festival  of  them  all. 
The  Romans  understood  Sat- 
urn to  be  their  ancestor,  god  of 
agriculture  and  ofpfenty,  and 
sometimes  (wrongly)  ex- 

plained  his  name  as  being  that 
of  the  godcf  the  seeds  which 
were  sown  at  about  this  time. 

The  ritual  gift-giving  was 
understood  as  a redistribution 
of  wealth  from rich  topoor  at 


hardship;  likewise  foe  feast- 
ing, at  which  richer  neigh-  - 
hours  entertained  the  poor 
and  poorer  people  shared  - 
their  meagre  reserves  to  cre- 
ate a larger  meal  than  they 
could  have  had  alone. 

The  satirist  Lucian  even 
suggested  that  before  each  Sat- 
urnalia the  rich  should  cere- 
monially purge  their  houses  of 


then  formally  invoke  the 
blessings  of  three  gods:  Zeus* 

giver  of  wealth,  Hermes  the 
bestower,  and  Apollo  of  the 
great  gifts.  The  ancients  not 
only  complained,  as  we  da,  Of 
the  crass  materialism  of  this 
season,  but  were  able  to  pro- 
pose a religious  ceremony  to 
transform  avarice  into  gen- 
erosity with  the  help  of  the 
gods. 

The  solstice  feast  ofMrth- 
ras.  god  oflightOn  Roman 
times  it  was  December  25,  the 
date  adopted  by  Christians  by 

the  year 354  AD  as  the  birth- 


day of  Jestts.  the  Sun  crfRigh- 
teonsness),  added  an  extra  di- 
mension to  foe  midwinter  fes- 
tival This  time  of  year  marks 
the  renewal  of  hope,  cele- 
brated in  the  Scandinavian 
tradition  try  a ceremony  for 
“new  growth".  In  Rome,  the 
old  invocation  of  foe  fruits  of 
light  and  warmth  was  aug- 
mented among  followers  of 
the  solar  religion  by  a medita- 
tion ontheprinciple  of  light, 
and  on  the  eternity  of  renewal, 
in  which  daik  and  light,  hard- 
ship and  plenty,  mystery  and 
revelation  succeed  each  other 
in  toe  fin*  of  time. 

FOR  MODERN  Pagans, 
too,  the  winter  solstices, 
often  called  Yule  from 
Scandinavian  tradition  or 
Bfother-fflght  from  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  a time  <rf celebrating 
thehiddenligfat.lt  allows  us 
to  experience  through  ritual 
foe  knowledge  that  the  reality 
of  returning  life  is  stronger 


halter,  writer,  jazz  musician. 
58;  the  Rt  Rev  Bill  West- 
wood,  broadcaster  and  for- 
mer Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
7L 

Tomorrow ’s  birthdays:  June, 
Marchioness  of  Aberdeen 
and  Temair  (June  Gordon), 
musical  director  and  conduc- 
tor, 83;  Andrew  Bache.  am- 
bassador to  Denmark,  57; 
Lord  Beaverbrook.  former 

treasurer,  Conservative 
Party,  46;  David  Boon,  crick- 
eter, 36;  Sir  Samuel  Brittan, 
economic  commentator,  63; 
Bernard  Cribblns,  actor,  68; 
Keith  Croesan.  rugby  player, 
37;  Ann  Demeulemeester. 
fashion  designer,  37;  Baron- 
ess Denton,  Northern  Ireland 


than  the  appearance  of  uni- 
versal death.  Rites  may  vary 
from  a simple  meditation  to  a 
full-scale  ceremony  enacting 
the  return  erf  the  goddess  or 
god  erf  the  sun,  but  the  princi- 
ple is  the  same;  that  at  this 
point  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
darkness  will  give  way  to 
illumination. 

Finally  we  come  to  New 
Year’s  Eve,  the  start  afthe  cal- 
endar year.  The  ancient  Kal- 
ends of  January  was  marked 
by  torchlight  processions,  foe 
singing  of  songs,  masquer- 
aded fortune  tailing  and  the 
custom  of  decorating  houses 
with  greenery,  which  has  now 
moved  back  to  Yuletide.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Janus,  the  gate- 
keeper god  who  looked  both 
forward  and  back 

Presents  were  given  at  the 
Kalends  too,  symbolising  good 
luck  for  the  coming  year.  The 
process  lorn,  perhaps  meant 
for  purification,  might  alter- 
natively be  seen  as  depicting 
the  passage  from  one  year  to 
fhemtrf.  Tn  masquerades, 
nothing  is  quite  as  it  seems, 
while  fortune-telling  is  a way 
of  dealing  with  people's  ner- 
vousness when  brought  face  to 
face  with  an  unknown  new 

year.  The  greenery,  of  course. 


Economy  Minister,  61;  Mari- 
anne FaithfnlL  singer,  50; 
Roger  Hart,  ambassador  to 
Angola,  53;  Sir  Simon 
Hornby,  president  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  62; 
Terry  Lewis,  Labour  MP,  61: 
Mary  Tyler  Moore,  televi- 
sion executive  and  actress,  60; 
Martin  Offiah,  Rugby  League 
international,  30;  Iain  Pax- 
ton, rugby  player,  39;  Rosa- 
lind Preston,  former  presi- 
dent, National  Council  of 
Women  of  Great  Britain,  61; 
Peter  Robinson,  Democratic 
Unionist  MP,  48;  Alan  Rus- 
bridger,  editor,  the  Guardian. 
43;  the  Rt  Rev  Mark  Santer, 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  60: 
Harvey  Smith,  showjumper. 
58:  Jon  Voight.  actor,  58. 


celebrates  new  life.  All  these 
features  still  characterise 
modern  new  year  festivities, 
although  masquerades  ban 
moved  to  Christmas  panto- 
mimes and  the  few  remaining 
mummers’  plays.  New  Year  is 
a time  ofpurificalton  and  in- 
vocation, letting  go  of  what  is 
bad  and  calling  in  what  Is 
good-  “Out  with  the  old,  in 
with  the  new.”  people  short  as 
they  toast  the  season,  calling 
not  cm  Janus  but  on  Old 
Esther  Time  with  his  sickle  to 
mow  down  foe  past 
Pagans  join  in  tiie  festivities 

as  well,  but  for  us  the  true  New 
Year  is  usually  the  solstice,  or 
even  earlier  at  the  start  of  win- 
ter. Fear  of  the  unknown  is 
not  our  principal  feeling  as  we 
face  the  coming  12  months, 
bat  a Serenity  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  although  the  face  of 
divinity  changes,  divinity  it- 
self remains  active  behind  the 
mysterious  workings  erf  the 
world.  Out  with  the  old  and  in 
with  the  new,  and  may  Janus 
bless  the  transition. 


THE  CAREFULLY  articu- 
lated support  for  the 
Welsh  language  of  Datydd  Or- 
wig, who  has  died  aged  68, 
never  wavered.  His  objective 
was  to  ensure  that  Welsh, 
spoken  by  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  foe  people  in  his  own 
county,  Gwynedd,  became  foe 
main  official  language  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  com- 
bined long  local  government 
service  with  a command  of 
and  deep  affection  for  his  na- 
tive language. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  rights 
of  Welsh  speakers  were 
heavily  circumscribed,  and 
the  idea  that  a public  author- 
ity should  conduct  its  busi- 
ness in  Welsh  was  a dream. 
But  gradually,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Orwig  and  others, 
changes,  such  as  simulta- 
neous translation  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  were  introduced. 

Bom  in  Detniolen,  north 
Wales,  he  took  a geography 
degree  at  the  University  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth.  He 
taught  at  secondary  schools  in 
Blaenau  Ffestiniog  and  Be- 


Rrudence  Jones  is  a past 
president  of  the  Pagan 
Federation  and  co-author  of  a 
History  of  Pagan  Europe 
{Routledge.  1995) 


thesda  before  becoming  a lec- 
turer at  Bangor  Normal  Col- 
lege. a teacher  training 
establishment.  He  chaired 
Gwynedd  education  commit- 
tee from  1985  to  1987  and  his 

election  this  year  as  chairman 
of  tiie  new  Gwynedd  authority 
was  thoroughly  deserved. 

A former  chairman  of  the 
European  Board  of  Lesser 
Used  Languages,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Welsh  Books 
Council  in  1991  One  of  his 
most  notable  achievements 
was  to  edit  the  massive  Welsh 
Atlas. 

Uncharacteristically  for 
candidates  in  parte  of  rural 
Wales,  he  always  stood  for 
Plaid  Cymru  during  the  long 
years  when  “independents’' 
held  sway.  Perhaps  his  exam- 
ple led  to  the  outing  of  inde- 
pendents as  nationalists 
when  the  new  authorities 
were  elected.  Plaid  now  con- 
trols Gwynedd  with  45  out  of 
83  seats. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  in 


Wales  to  drop  the  surname 
Jones,  a ploy  followed  by 
other  Joneses.  And  his  entry 
in  VIP  Wales,  a reference 
book  listing  some  1,700  promi- 
nent Welsh  people,  is  unique 
in  that  it  appears  in  foe  lan- 
guage he  loved. 


Tony  Heath 


Dafydd  Orwig  [Jones],  language 
campaigner,  and  local  politician, 
bom  September  17.  1928:  died 
November  10, 1096 


Death  Notices 


rawere  - Seteft  aged  80.  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 22nd  Dacamber.  vary  oeacalully, 
cabitfy  and  Bendy,  In  St  Joseph'*  Hoaptca. 
Mara  SU  London  E8.  Her  IIIbl  Ilka  her 
volca.  mb  soft  and  low.  an  excellent  IMng 
In  mm  but  It  reached  out  to  touch  me 
lives  of  coumleea  Others  wtth  tenderness, 
care  and  love.  The  funeral  sendee.  wMcft 
wn  be  t*det  and  for  family  and  her  closeal 
Wanda.  mUI  be  at  Xlfipm  on  Tuesday  2nd 
January,  al  81  Gflea  without  Crfpptaoata. 
the  BsiMcan  church  In  Fora  S treat,  London 
EC2.  The  service  of 
Ilia  win  be  « 4. 

February,  also  at  . 

eqw.tott?  telgyatwn  will  be  proparly 
refreshed  atom  wm  da.  Mo  flowers,  By  her 


mm  in  Fore  Street.  London 
a of  Thanksgiving  tar  her 
4 .atom  on  Sunday,  tsm 
ft  « dies,  where  ad  who 


request  donations  In  her  memory  to  the 
O^Majpfcoa.  34  BHtonrna  &l.  London 

SWAN  Dr  Md  NA.  (Lon.KLB.BAl  of 
Sotogrande,  team.  Suddenly  on  Slat 

OeonAer  IBM.  raist  vtsldng  family. 
Sorely  mined  Husband  of  Shelia,  much 
loved  Ftthor  o i Jatemy  and  Gordon. 
GrandtaEwr  of  AnSTTfiomae,  Rup^L 
Fraya.  LuOa.  CaWki  and  Msgvt.  Private 

may  Be  aani  please  to  a Hoitowetl  & Son 
Directors, 

Hofty  House.  2 Derogate,  NorUtanmtan  NNf 

WKSON,  Marti  Robert  died  90th  Oeron- 
ber  IBM.  Beloved  courageous  sen  el  Trudy 
and  the  toe  Raymond,  mid  greatly  loved 
and  towns  brother  of  John  and  Uolra. 

Engagements 

flOBBtlWH/WKES,  Wo  are  pleased  id 
announce  the  engagement  erf  Lauren 

E&S 

WEMroRUMDV.  The  engagement  u 
annotmesd  between  Jsrsnwl5KfcS0«i  £ 
Hr  & Mrs  Reverend  Peter  Webb  of  Ecster 
Devon  end  JD  Elizabeth.  dSSwS^vS 
fray  Grundy  at  Bolton.  Lanessftra  and  Um 
tote  Joyce  Grundy  who  tm  the  Bret  5 
mow. 

9em  end  3pm  Mon-Fri,  0"a' 
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The  parenting 
deficit 

Hail  the  Family  Minister:  Who? 


Santa’s  gravy  sleigh 

High  on  pay,  low  on  people 


THERE  is  one  event  that,  sadly,  is  becoming  as 
predictable  as  Christmas  and  the  New  Yean  the  annual 
survey  of  salaries  showing  how  those  at  the  top  are 
feathering  their  own  nests  at  the  expense  of  those 
below.  Once  this  habit  starts,  it  seems  to  develop  into  a 
financial  drug  that  is  extremely  difficult  to  shake  off. 
The  latest  survey  — by  the  independent  Incomes  Data 
Services  — shows  that  directors  of  the  UK's  250  largest 
quoted  companies  received  a median  increase  of  8.6  per 
cent  in  total  earnings  (basic  salary  plus  bonuses)  in  the 
most  recent  financial  year.  This  was  a decline  on  the  10 
per  cent  rise  of  a year  earlier  but  was  wefl.  over  twice 
the  3.75  per  cent  increase  in  average  earnings  over  the 
same  period.  And,  of  course,  percentages  disguise  the 
huge  difference  in  cash  payments.  Ten  per  cent  of 
£405,000  (the  median  pay  of  top  paid  directors)  is  over 
£40,00  while  10  per  cent  of  male  earnings  (around 
£20,000)  is  only  £2,000.  Top  earners  received  an  increase 
last  year  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  pay  of  an 
average  worker. 

Such  maldistribution  of  incomes  wouldn’t  matter  so 
much  if  high  pay  encouraged  directors  to  take  risks 
they  wouldn’t  otherwise  have  made  in  order  to  increase  , 
the  wealth  available  to  everyone  in  the  company  — or  if 
big  increases  were  only  made  to  managers  of  excep- 
tional ability.  In  practice,  high  rewards  are  available  to 
most  directors  Irrespective  of  their  contribution  and,  , 
notwithstanding  the  recommendations  of  the  Green- 
bury  Committee,  far  too  many  directors  still  seem  to 
have  three-year  rolling  contracts.  They  are  a disincen- 1 
tive  rather  than  an  Incentive  because  they  give  the 
incumbent  director  a vested  interest  in  being  fired  as 
soon  as  possible  — so  he  (rarely  she)  can  move  on  to  the 
next  job  having  collected  what  remains  of  the  three-year 
contract  in  compensation.  Nor  is  there  much  evidence 
that  last  year’s  bonanza  was  the  result  of  extra  risk 
taking.  On  the  contrary,  directors  sometimes  seem  very 
reluctant  to  risk  the  company’s  money  on  projects  other 
than  their  own  salary  increases.  In  the  most  recent  1 2 
months,  capital  investment  by  manufacturing  industry 
was  14  to  16  per  cent  below  the  previous  year  despite 
four  years  of  steady  <xmfitfenre4juflding  economic  ex- 
pansion. Managers  who  expand  wealth  creation  — and 
genuine  employment  creation  — in  their  companies  are 
jewels  who  deserve  disproportionate  rewards.  But  that 
isn’t  , what  is  happening.  Directors,  have  discovered  a 
perpetual  gravy  train  for  everyone  in  which  remunera- 
tion committees,  often  staffed  with  non-executive  direc- 
tors who  ought  to  know  better,  fix  salaries  and  bonuses 
with  regard  to  market  conditions  (ie  last  yearis  inflated 
salaries).  This  sets  an  appalling  example  to  employees 
at  a time  when,  inflationary  wage  increases  need  to  be 
curbed.  The  result  all  too  often  is  a lethal  combination 
of  Upsizing  their  salaries  and  Downsizing  their  compa- 
nies, a situation  which  prompted  the  renowned  man- 
agement guru  Peter  Drucker  to  remark  (in  a recent 
interview  with  Wired  magazine)  that  a lot  of  top 
managers  enjoy  cruelty.  He  added:  “What's  absolutely 
unforgivable  is  the  financial  benefit  top  management 
people  get  for  laying  off  people.  There’s  no  excuse  for  tti 
No  Justification.  No  explanation.  This  is  morally  and 
socially  unforgivable,  and  weH  pay  a very  nasty  price". 
We  rest  his  case. 


THERE  is  something 
seriously  wrong  with 
our  country  when  a 
professional  politi- 
cian, who  alter  all  is  only 
doing  a rather  mediocre  job,  is 
voted  Personality  of  the  Year 

ahead  of  such  shining  exam- 
ples as  Lisa  Potts,  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi,  Frances  Lawrence, 
Anne  Pearson,  or  indeed 
many  others  who  have  given 
Inspiration  and  hope  (Fury  as 
Major  wins  poll,  December 
27).  We  were,  not  long  ago.  a 
country  one  was  proud  to  be- 
long to,  with  Ideals,  compas-  • 
sion,  and  the  energy,  skill,  dy- 
namism and  will  to  compete 
with  the  best  We  stem,  unfor- 
tunately, to  be  suppressing 
these  national  attributes  and 
should  not,  surely,  be  encour- 
aging those  responsible  but 
casting  them  aside  and  laud- 
ing those  who  truly  deserve 
praise,  and  returning  a gov- 
ernment that  will  give  us  back 
our  national  pride. 

Clifford  Fuller. 

4 Farrant  Avenue, 
Churchdown,  Glos  GL3  2BP. 


JACK  STRAW  made  a basic  error  timing,  if  only  he 
had  held  his  discussion  paper  oq  parenting  back  for  just 
six  more  weeks,  he  would  have  received  a more 
sympathetic  hearing.  What  better  time  to  promote  a 
national  debate  on  parenting  thaii  immediately  after 
Christmas  and  Boxing  Day  — the  two  days  when  more 
people  spend  more  time  with  their  families  than  any 
other.  Most  parents  this  morning  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  more  about  why  children  misbehave  or  hear- 
ing tips  on  how  to  reduce  sibling  rivalry,  attention- 
seeking  or  family  power  struggles.  Mr  Straw  was  given 
a bard  time  last  month  over  his  proposals  on  parenting 
not  least  for  an  idea  (a  debate  on  national  bedtimes)  that 
was  not  even  in  the  text  His  document  is  much  more 
sensible  than  the  commentators  suggest 

It  is  now  20  years  since  Mia  Kellmer  Pringle,  the 
former  director  of  the  National  Children  Bureau,  wryly 
noted  that  just  because  we  have  once  been  children  does 
not  mean  we  know  how  to  bring  children  up.  In  her 
words:  “Modern  parenthood  is  too  demanding  and 
complex  a task  to  be  performed  well  merely  because  we 
have  all  once  been  children”.  Even  now,  the  media  pays 
more  attention  to  how  to  grow  better  vegetables  or  buy 
better  cars  than  raise  better  balanced  children.  Gar- 
deners and  motor  fanatics  remain  much  more  attrac- 
tive audiences  for  commissioning  editors  than  the 
country’s  12  million  parents.  Yet,  attitudes  are  chang- 
ing. And  so  is  parenting  education.  All  maimer  of 
schemes  have  emerged  in  the  last  decade  offering  a 
mixture  of  home  visiting  schemes,  advice  lines  and 
family  centres  where  help  and  advice  is  on  hand. 
Parents  Network  now  has  250  coordinators  running 
2,000  courses  and  Borne  Start  almost  200  autonomous 
home  visiting  schemes.  Even  so,  they  only  reach  28,000 
parents  a year  or  four  in  100  parents  in  a decade. 
Something  more  is  needed. 

All  commentators  should  be  wary  of  political  parties 
wanting  to  tell  parents  how  to  bring  up  fam  flips  But 
this  was  not  what  was  proposed.  The  main  aim  was  to 
extend  existing  voluntary  schemes,  improve  parenting 
education,  in  schools,  and  increase  access  to  advice 
lines.  Of  course,  fashions  in  child-rearing  change  — but 
the  best  schemes  are  not  prescriptive  but  provide 
parents  with  new  ways  of  looking  at  problems.  Where 
Labour  goes  wrong  is  in  believing  parenting  pro- 
grammes could  be  used  for  social  control  too.  They  are 
not  designed  for  problem  families  but  all  families.  It  was 
foolish  to  believe  bad  parents  could  be  ordered  by 
courts  to  attend  such  schemes.  By  the  time  a problem 
family’s  children  are  before  the  courts,  parenting 
programmes  have  became  only  a small  part  of  the 
answer.  This  section  of  the  policy  abandons  solutions 
for  politics.  Yet  until  the  curfews  and  a preposterous 
new  court-imposed  family  responsibility  order,  there  is 
a serious  discussion  about  parenting  which  warrants 
wider  debate.  Perhaps  the  Minister  for  the  Family  could 
express  his  views.  Yet  another  year  has  passed  without 
a single  significant  speech  from  the  minister.  How 
many  can  even  name  him? 


doesn't  matter  to  most  of  os, 
and  it  shouldn’t  take  such 
prominence.  Incidentally,  I 
would  bet  there  was  an  orga- 


POUR  thousand  dodgy 

■ votes  rejected  for  the  v 


Suu  Kyi  too. 

Stephen  Smith. 

35  Garnet  Street,  - 
Salfouin*y-foe-SeaTSl2 1EQ, 


THE  Today  poll  debacle 
gives  the  lie  to  the  notic 


I GAVE  up  listening  to  Today 
because  it  seemed  to  have  an 


■ because  it  seemed  to  have  an 
excessive  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance. Its  poll  is  not  news- 
worthy; it  is  just  gossip,  it 


■ gives  the  lie  to  the  notion 
that  Tony  Blair  Is  popular.  . 
The  fact  that,  within  20  weeks 
of  the  General  Election,  the 
Labour  leader  was  not  among 
the  top  six  when  the  nomina- 

tion  process  was  aborted 
should  be  deeply  worrying  at 
Walworth  Road.  The  Tories 
may  have  rigged  the  process  ' 
Xor  John  Major,  but  you  can- 
not say  the  same  about  the 
other  five  short-listed. 

AS  to  the  voting  process  it- 
self Labour  should  be  worried 
that  in  three  hoars  so  many 
calls  were  made  for  Major. 
Even  If  the  voting  was  rigged, 
getting  35,000  cafis  to  be  made 
in  such  a short  period 
requires  a lot  of  commitment 
and  — qnal  rtiefl 

missingwithin  the  party  since 
the  advent  of  New  Labour. 
Mike  Smithson. 

9 Pemberley  Avenue, 

Bedford  MEW  2LQ. 


■ -rotes  rejected  for  the  win- 
ner of  the  Today  Personality 
of  the  Year  poll  and  the  resnit 
is  allowed  to  stand.  A leaked 
copy  of  a fax  exhorting  mem- 
bers and  activists  to  vote  and 
the  prospective  recipient  is 
riisqiiaUfleri  Tan*f  fttimgffrgt 
the  BBC  moved  its  poll  to  a 
more  suitable  time  of  year, 
such  as  the  very,  very  begta- 


36  Priory  Close, 
Beckenham,  KeufBR34QH. 


MICHAELBeseWneis  . 
correct  (Xafaervatfves. 

whoiflo  iryjpod 

the  poQ.  Hbw  can  a Labour 
Party  which  makes  such  an 
inept  flstof  stitching  up  a pop- 
ularity contest  possJHy  be 

ready  for  Government?  When, 
ft  comes  to  deception,  the 
Tories  have  beMnd  them  an 
unrivalled  depth  of  expert- . 
enca.  Other  instances  during 
their  17  years  in  office  sue  sim- 
ply too  numerous  to  list. 
David  Ciater. 

76  Polwarth  Gardens, 
Edinburgh  EHlllLJ. 


putra*  could  register 360 votes 
in  two  hours,  Central  Office 
were  to  set  up  100  computers 
across  the  country,  then  fora 
phone  hill  oC£3,600 it  could 
double  Mr  Major's  vote  next 
Christmas.  Why  didn’t  they 
think  of  it  this  year? 
DavidMarcer. 
l Perah  Lane,  Mdteanora, 
Gloucester  GL28HG. 


■Ute  Today  Personality  of  the 

Year  Award,  should  they  not 


Rhiart  TBi-i+hwi  _ 

Slat  5, 747 Portswood  Road, 
SwaytMing,  Southampton, 
Hampshire  SOi7  3SU. 


Jk  PERSONAL  computer 
#%eqpippedwifl*a  modem 
aimtetephonelinecanbepro- 


■NOTE  that  76.5  per  cent  of 
■Today  listeners  participate 
tag  dULnof vote  for  John 

Mzuor.  Had  there  been  an  al- 
ternative-vote run-out,  one  of 
foe  other  nominees  would 
doubtless  have  won.  Is  this  a 
case  for  electoral  reform? 
Pick  Drew. 

4 Westover  Gardens. 

Bristol  BS93LE. 


A market  as 
safe  as  houses 


PETER  Kenway  and  Gay 
Palmer  (How  govern- 
ment should  put  a brake 
on  the  housing  cycle.  Decem- 
ber 23)  suggest  that  history  is 
destined  to  repeat  itself  with 
another  downturn  in  the  hous- 
ing market  and  that  the  only 
way  to  avoid  this  Is  govern- 
ment intervention.  But,  by  ef- 
fectively managing  the  macro- 
economy.  government  has 
begun  to  create  conditions  to 
which  the  housing  market  can 
operate  more  efficiently. . 

The  article  argues  that 
households  losing  their  homes 
through  possession  became  a 
major  public  cost,  yet  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  those  losing  their 
homes  are  rehoused  by  local 
authorities.  They  suggest  a 
low-inflation  housing  market 
will  mean  negative  equity  wfll 
soon  reappear,  but  this  ig- 
nores changes  in  buyer/ 
lender  behaviour  and  that  the 
swings  will  be  less  extreme. 

They  want  controls  on  mort- 
gage-rate increases,  even 
though  annual  review 
schemes,  fixed-rate  mortgages 
and  other  devices  already 
allow  consumers  to  control 
costs.  They  want  lenders  to 
have  a continuing  obligation  to 
those  who  lose  their  homes 
through  possession.  This  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  lenders 
have  rescheduled  thousands  of 
loans  to  allow  borrowers  to 
avoid  possession. 

Finally,  they  argue,  lenders 
should  widen  their  activities 
so  that  there  is  less  incentive 
to  “overfund”  home  owner- 
ship, but  this  is  precisely  what 


they  have  been  doing  with 
funding  for  housing  associa- 
tions aral  universities,  to  give 

just  two  examples.  The  CML 
view  Is  that  the  future  will  not 
be  like  the  past  and  that  les- 
sons have  been  learned. 

Peter  Will  iams. 

Deputy  Director-General 
(Designate). 

BobFannelL 

(ChiefEconomist). 

Council  ofMortgageLenders/ 
Building  Societies 
Association. 

3 Savile  Row,  London  W3X 1AF. 


EU  ministers  recently  dis- 
cussed how  a right  to  a 
decent  home  fortfaeir  cit- 
izens might  be  created;  charac- 
teristically. our  Conservative 
government  rejected  the  idea 
and  undermined  any  progress. 

The  Government's  own  fig- 
ures suggest  that  around 
100,000  new,  low-cost  homes 
for  rent  are  required  each 
year,  yet  only  about  10,000  will 
be  built  next  year.  A right  to  a 
home  wouM  concentrate  a gov- 
emmenfsadnd  ah  how  the  ad- 
ditional homes  might  be 
provided. 

Requiring  lenders  to  invest 
in  new,  low-cost  homesfbr 
rent,  as  well  as  in  the  refur- 
bishment of  the  800,000 empty 
or  unfit  homes  that  stand  idle, 
would  enable  the  task  of  addi- 
tional provision  to  begin,  yet  - 
we  must  be  in  no  doubt  that 
proper  public  funding  for 
extra  homes  will  be  necessary. 
Graeme  Cowen, 

3 Gainsborough  Court, 
lOOBroadgate, 

Nottingham  NG9  28Z. 


Auntie  goes  out  in  thei  wor}d  - fl 


Foxed  by  the  hunters 


^■TEPHEN  Moss  may  have 
vspent  a day  with  the  Beau- 


vspent  a day  with  the  Beau- 
fort Hunt  (Scent  of  a battle, 
December  27)  but  I hope  he 
does  not  think  this  means  be 
now  understands  hunting. 
Hunts  are  known  to  be  on  their 
best  behaviour  when  they  have 
a journalist  with  them. 

As  a League  Against  Cruel 
Sports  monitor,  I particularly 
disagree  with  him  on  two 
points.  One  is  that  hunters  are 
not  motivated  by  bloodhist. 
Having  seen  the  behaviour  of 
many  riders  when  the  hounds 
go  on  cry,  1 am  inno  doubt  that 
a large  number  of  them  are 
Indeed  so  motivated.  The  des- 
peration and  recklessness  they 


show  in  prapenizig  their 
horses  to  foe  scene  of  carnage 
is  chilling  to  see. 

Mr  Moss  is  also  wrong  to 
assert  that  man’s  right  to  make 
sport  with  an  animal's  life  Is 
taken  for  granted  in  the 
country.  He  mistakenly 
equates  “hunters”  with 
“oountrydweflers”.  Most 
country  people  would  consider 
it  an  insult  to  be  bracketed  . 
with  bloodsports.  Nobody 
loathes  hunters  more  than 
rural  people — we  have  to  suf- 
fer them  in  our  midst. 

Penny  Little. 

Cobb  HaD  Cottage, 

Back  Way,  Great  Haseley, 
Oxfordshire  0X44  TJS.  - 


V V within  the  BBC  Warid 
Service  appear  to  have  been 
given  a breathing  space  (Ten- 
sions eased  by  cash  coverfor 
Would  Service,  December  27), 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Cantonese  service.  Its  ac- 
tual existence  will  stin  be 
trimmed  by  next  April  The 
service,  which  saves  not  only 
Hong  Kong  but  southern 
China  as  well  as  Southeast 
Asia,  will  lose  half  of  Its  trans- 
mission tone,  fium  70  minutes 
per  day  to  half  an  hour. 

This  comes  at  a time  when 
press  freedom  in  Hong  Kong  is 


• : lev-'  • 

coming  under  threat  mtdedf- 
censorship  by  the  Hong  Kong . 
media  is  already  rampant  It 
is  particularly  disappointing 
when  British  ministers  keep 
talking  about  their  interest  - 
and  responsibilities  hi  Hong 
Kong  but without  delivery. 

The  talk  of  replacing  oan- 
vauflonal  radiobroadcasts  by 
foe  Internet  fa  premature.  In- 
ternet usage  in  Hang  Kong  Is 
not  yet  common  enough.  let 
alone  in  the  southern  parts  of 
China,  where  foe  rural  com- 
mmtfly  fa  stfll  the  mainstay. 

A World  Service  producer. 
Name  and  address  supplied.  . 


This  is  your  captain  speaking 


THE  “emergency  meeting  of 
I senior  executives  of  Airbus 


I senior  executives  of  Airbus 
to  decide  onhow  to  avoid 
bong  driven  out  of  foe  world 
aviation  market  by  the  newly- 
enlarged  Boeing  (Airbus 
flirts  for  survival,  December 
if  ) exists  only  in  the  mind  ctf 
your  writer.  Airbus  Industrie 
fa  serene  about  the  “enlarged 
Boeing”.  It  has  a solid  grfp  on 


a good  third  of  the  marketfor 
commercial  aircraft  world- 
wide and  has  foe  world’s  most 
modem,  most  economical 
range  of  aircraft. 

Robert  Allzart- 
Vice-president, 


Airbus  Industrie. 

I Rond  Pt  Maurice  Bdlonte, 
31707 Blagnac,  prance. 


Non-personality  of  the  year 


mmaber  repeatedly.  Assuming 
fhatit  would  fake  lOseoonds  to 
complete  cnecall,  and  allow- 
ing for  half  of  thecahs  to  meet 


-new”  powers  in  the  Police 

.Bfll  Like  Meg  Henderson 
(How  l became  adangerous 
terrorist,  December 
nearly  half the  populations of 


nothing  to  PB8saur*i»ti“J. 
New  Labour  will  do  anything 
more  to  erfanre  the  swppw 


Police,  wifosoUd  backing. 

from  the  Government,  forced 
unwanted  live  export  convoys 
foroughourEttfa  port  for 
most  of 1995.  ■■ 

Those  deemed  by  pohre  to 
he  our  “leaders”  complained 

frequently  of  the  dicks  rad 

^isconnectiOPS  described  by 
Meg  Henderson  in  her  men- 


tenurfam.  More  likely*  they 

will  continue  to  allow  the^  • 

CSSBSft 

P<WMd^S'ofPe0P1*wbo 

stand  up  on  animal’ welfare 


^N^^npravethdr 

llnehas  been  tapped,  nor  will 

I the  police  admit  It,  sothe  un- 
guarding mhftrtty  wfll 

I never  believe  It  goes  on.  Let- 
ters to  government  figures 
produce  waffle  or  no  reply  at 


along  with  suspected  ERA 
terrorists,  when  New  Labour 

refuses  to  commit  itself  to  put 

rightthe  social  and  economic 
wrongs  of  the  last  17  years* 
what  hope  fa  therefor  the  ■■ 

tmderdaastp  get  back  toade- 
cent  living? 

Derek  Metson. 

5 Walnut  Way,  Brightllngsea. 
Colchester  CQ7  oU. 


Science  funding  is  unscientific 


DROFESSOR  McClintock  of 

Lancaster  University  (Let- 
ters .December  23)  fa  not  the 

only  academic  whose  physics 
department  1s  upset  by  thelat- 


erefae  (RAE)  results.  We,  in 
Salford,  have  been  classified 
| 3A  despite  strong  evidence  of 
an  international  profile  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  produced 
a very  respectable  average  of 
£90,000  per  year  of  research 
i funding  per  researcher. 

The  particular  claim  to 

fame  of  Salford  physics,  how- 
ever, fa  that  40  per  cent  of  this 
considerable  funding  comes 
I fromlndustry,  etc,  as  opposed 
to  the  research  councils.  A 
recent  Institute  ofPhysics 
report  identified  us  as  one  of 
the  top  departments  in  terms 


•we  have  recently  reported  to 
other  physics  professors  on 
how  we  have  achieved  this 
result  The  RAE  assessment 
must  have  ignored  this  work. 

The  message  that  the  RAE 
has  sent  out  to  the  physics 
community  fa  therefore  quite 
- dew --divprt  effort  to  making 
theraauteofyourftmdajnem- 
tal  research  available  to  in- 
dustry ar^getlessawhey 
from  the  Higher  Education 

Funding  Councfl  for  England 

(HEFCE).  Thfameasage  fa  in 
strange  contrast  totfie  criti- 
cism of  physics  byfbe  Office  of 
SdenceandTedmology 
whlch.la8tyear,  cut  the  sub- 
ject's total  fending.  partly  be- 
cause, overall.  It  had  attracted 

op  jitfla  inrtnstrlwl  funding 

We  were  advised  to  strive 
for  the  proportion  of  indus- 
trial tending  achieved  by 
chemistry,  which,  ironically. 


is  also  about  40  per  cent.  The 
Justification  given  Tor  this 
purist  approach  fa  that  it  fa 
relatively  easy  to  get  funding 
from  industry.  Possibly  this  is 
the  case  for  Oxbridge,  where 
the  placing  of  research  con- 
tracts can  be  a matter  of  com- 
pany prestige.  It  Is  certainly 
not  the  case  for  the  rest  of  us 
whose  reports  to  indus- 
try are  scrutinised  in  de- 
tail against  strict  value-for- 
money  criteria. 

There  was  also  no  attempt 

by  the  RAE  to  measure  the 

output  of  a department 
against  the  amount  given  by 

theHEFCE.This  fa  a Strange 
way  of  establishing  value-fbr- 
money  and  surely  strengthens 

the  argument  against  concen- 
trating funding  in 
‘ ‘elite’  ’universities. 

(Prof)  DK  Ross. 

Director. 

Science  Research  Institute. 

University  of  Salford. 

Salford  M54WT. 


Off  the  pitch 


wou  report  (Sports  pages, 
T December  21}  that  Falkirk 


FC  have  dismissed  their  man- 
ager for  “fielding  an  illegible 
player".  This  seems  a gross 
miscarriage  of  Justice.  If  filegL 
bllity  has  now  Joined  the 
growing  list  ofsoccer’s  sack- 
ing offences,  should  it  not 
rather  be  the  editor  of  the 
match  programme  who  car- 
ries the  can? 

Mike  Gautrey. 

22  The  Green, 

Woosehill, 

Wokingham. 

Berks  RG413PG. 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  For  my 
pre-Christmas  walk  I chose 
the  sea  cliffs,  following  a path, 
through  acres  of  gorae  whose 
bright  yellow  flowers  did 
thelrbest  to  fool  me  into  be- 
lieving that  spring  was  here 
alredy.  There  were  other 
plants  that  had  not  noticed  it 
was  winter,  especially  that 
lover  of  the  seaside  called  al- 
exanders,  an  intriguing  name 
of  disputed  etymology.  This 
tall  umbellifor  was  brought  to 
Britain  centuries  ago  from 
foe  Mediterranean  region  as  a 
food  plant  and  seems  to  have 
i been  spreading  quietly  along 
‘ our  coasts  ever  since,  its  fresh 
green  leaves  developing  hap- 
[ pfly  an  through  winter. 

■ Also  verdant  along  foe 
i pathstde  was  another  oddly- 
named  little  plant,  parsley 
piert,  forming  dellcately- 
beauttfol  pale  green  mats. 
And  the  new  leaves  of  penny- 
wort, round  and  fleshy,  had. 
afready  half-covered  a wall. 

The  wind  blew  cold  off  the 
land,  leaving  foe  sea  immedi- 
ately: below  quite  unruffled. 
But  further  offshore,  the  sil- 
ver green  waters  of  Cardigan 


Bay  were  flecked  with  white 
horses  and  if  there  were  dol- 
phins out  There,  as  I had 
hoped,  there  were  well  con- 
cealed. Fulmars  patrolled 
endlessly  back  and  forth  close 
to  foe  cliffa,  practising  mock 
landings  without  ever  achiev- 
ing a touch  down.  A National 
Trust  sign  Informed  me  that  I 
had  reached  Craig  yr 
Adar,  the  Rock  of  the  Birds. 

But  that  cliff  was  birdless. 

It  belongs  in  summer  to  the 
ki  tti  wakes,  razorbills  and 
guillemots  of  this  coast  They 
are  probably  still  faraway  in 
the  loneliness  of  the  ocean 
and  will  not  come  back  for 
many  weeks,  assuming  that 
they  survive  whatever  gross 
pollution  of  the  sea  the  oil  in- 
dustry may  manage  to 
achieve. 

In  compensation,  a solitary 
chough  came  to  greet  me, 
identifiable  from,  afar  by  its 
, bouncing  flight  long  before  I 
could  hear  its  cheerful  voice.  I 

too  was  hliss  fully  solitary. 
Though  I walked  for  over  two 
hours,  the  rest  of  humanity 
, was  busy  elsewhere. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


Off  to  1997  with  a bang,  a baby  and  a Bible 


Mark  Lawson 


JUST  as  Christian  names 
often  fix  people  In  his- 
tory — all  those  fortyso- 
mrthing  English  “Eliza- 
beths". born  around  the 
Coronation;  all  those  Kylies 
and  Jasons  in  primary 
schools,  a legacy  of  Australian 
culture's  aenifo — so  years  be- 
come associated  with  nouns. 

A flick  through  foe  database 
of  1998*8  broadsheet  news-, 
papers,  reveals  that  foe  last  12. 
months  has  seen  the  unex- 
pected emergence  of  “moral- 
ity” (1,766  stories)  and 
“sperm”  (TO  stories),  while 
“guns”  has  surpassed  itself 
with  3,732  news  stories.  Here, 
in  three  words,  you  have  foe 
story  of  the  yean  guns  (Dun- 
blane) and  sperm  (Mandy  All- 
wood,  Diane  Blood)  drove 
Britain  to  think  of  morality.  . 

[nsuch  times,  it  seemed  use- 
ful to  review  the  pronounce- 


ments of  the  nation's  moral 
leaders  on  their  biggest  day. 
December  25.  On  Wednesday, 
the  Queen  addressed  a televi- 
sual and  radio  congregation, 
while  the  Archbishop  at  Can- 
terbury. foe  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cardinal  of  Westminster 
spoke  to  cathedral  crowds. 
Amid  calls  for  moral  leader- 
ship, what  was  offered? 

The  Queen’s  message  will 
provide  rich  material  for 
fixture  students  of  the  decline 
of  monarchy.  Although  "the 

Queen’s  English”  came  to 

stand  for  simplicity  and  clar- 
ity, this  annual  chunk  of  foe 
monarch’s  own  lanBIM6*  is  in- 
creasingly marired  by  ambigu- 
ity and  omission.  Look  at  how 
dfacreetty  she  dealt  with  the 
dictatorships  over  which  the 1 
reigns:  “In  October,  I opened 
Parliament.-,  symbolic  of  the  I 
process  of  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy which  we  enjoy  here  i 
in  Britain  and  in  so  many  ■ 
countries  of  the  Common-  j 
| wealth.”  My  italics,  her  I 
finesse. 

Interest  centred,  though,  on 
how  she  would  approach  more 
recent  history.  This  matriarch 
of  a famifir  which  has  seen 
this  year  the  > difficulties 
caused  by  both  sperm  (two 
: royal  divorces)  and  guns  (foe 
Didos  of  Edinburgh)  now  re- 


cords ha*  broadcast  as  late  as 
possible,  because  one  year's 
address  was  overshadowed  by 
tabloid  leaks  and  another 
superseded  by  tin  crash  of 
PanAm  108  over  Lockerbie: 
This  gave  her  the  chance  to 
rewrite  some  expected  para- 
graphs to  redress  foe  fiawniff* 
caused  by  her  husband's  dec- 
laration that  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton In  Dunblane  was  in  es- 
fwnce  no  more  dflUflarans  tfam 
I Miriuri  Atherton  in  Harare. 

Yet  foe  classroom,  massacre 
received  no  direct  reference 
and  was  referred  to  tangen- 
tially only  in  this  paragraph: 
“Each  year  brings  its  share  of 
difficulties  for  many  families. 
This  year  has,  I Snow,  been  no 
exception.  And  during  it  some 
have  suffered  bereavement  of 
a tragic  and  Mihorihiwg  ■ktad  "- 
As  foe  Queen  emphasised  foe 
wards  *T  know”,  as  tf  to  sug- 
gest personal  experience,  this 
section  appears  to  glide,  in  the 
risky  distance  cf  three  sen- 
tences. from  royal  divorce  to 
handgun  massacre. 

But  foe  paragraph’s  hidiWi 
charge  fa  yet  to  be  detonated: 
“At  such  times,  it  fa  tempting 
...  to. look  bark  and  say  If 
only*.  But  to  look  baric  in  that 
way  fa  to  kxdc  down  a blind 
alley.”  Given  font  foe  nv«t 
Widespread  application  of  foe 
phrase  “if  only”  to  Dunblane 


was  in  reference  to  Hamfttan's 
possession  of  . .licensed 
weapons,  those  sentences  can 
reasonably  be  read  as  a rejec- 
tion of  gun  control  legislation. 

After  her  coded  political  in- 
tervention !~-  and.  support  for 
her  husband  -r  the  Queen 
came  out  with,  unexpected  fer- 
vour ks  Head  of  the  Church  of 
Bngiami.  For  foe  Dunblane 
parents,  who  should  not 
dream  of  a-  world  in  which 
Hamilton  was  denied  hand- 
guns. might  instead  “look  for- 
ward and  say  'if  onlyVIf  only 
we  can  live  up  to  foe  example 
of  foe  child  who  was  born  at 
Christmas  with  a love  that 
came  to  embrace  foe  whole 
worid.”  One  in  foe  eye  there 
fin- her  own  child,  bom  in  No- 
vember 1948,  who  has  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  being 
"defender  of  faiths”  rather 
than  Christianity. 

The  Queen’s  new  Insistence 
an  her  religious  role  was 
equalled  by  foe  zeal  of  foe 
church  hierarchies  in  their 
Christmas  sermons.  Recent 
ecclesiastical  pronouncement 
have  been  marked  by  what  Is 
eifofir,  according  to  your  preJ- 
udice,  relativism- and  pusilla- 
nimity or  cultural  sensitivity 
and  social  maturity.  This 
Chrfatznaa,  a balder  note  was 
struck.  The  Archbishop  of. 
-Canterbury  identified  a sod- 


j ety  “adrift  from  its  moral,  his- 
torical and  institutional 
roots.’’  However,  Dr  Carey  I 
was  gladdened  by  what  he  saw 
as  the  prevalance  at  “spiritual  I 
■refagees",  who  were  "seridng 1 
a home."  He  urged  them  to ! 
turn  to  Christ  The  Arch- 1 
bfahep  of  -York  warned  that 
darkness  and  evil  never 
very  fir  from  us.”  And  Cardi- 
nal Hume  reminded  English 
Catholics  that  they  belonged 
to  a tradition  In  which  briiev- 
era  bad-race  been  prepared  to 
die  for  their  faith;  their  own 
voices  must  be  prepared  to 
sbratthat  "God  became  man 
rad  dwelt  among  ns." 

So,  either  by  conspiracy  or 
ro  incidence,  the  Queen  and 
leaders  of  both  her  own 
church  and  foe  other  main 
raJSiras  have  responded  to 
tte.  terrors  and  uncertainities 
cf  1S96  with  a call  for  a Chris- 
tian revival.  In  a country 
where  secularism  and  multi- 
cujferallam  have  risen  in  ste- 


, y — — “suubucid  Mania 

door  aftw  foe  ox  and  the  ^ 
have  bolted.  Ear  foe  Queen, 

for  ber  sufijStsto 
the  teaching^  ter 

afflith,  has  a daughter  who 
to  remarry  under 
Scottish  canon  law  and  a son 
whose  personal  life  mav 
iwwtoe  toe  application  ofscS 


spra  and  paste  to  the  Coronal 

tion  service. 

-And,  though  foe  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  fa  right  about 
foe  phenomenon,  of  “spiritual 

reEugeefam’\  many  of  these 
™derere  after  God  wfll  pass 
by  the  refugee  camp  of  Chris- 
framty  for  the  more  alluring 
bonter  ^campments  of  New 

iff  Cardi- 

Hime  invokes  foe  exam- 
pte  of  the  martyrs,  the  Catho- 
contemplates  & 
reduction  m the  obligation  to 

that  the  faithful  find 
too  hard. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  un- 

tradral  because  of  the  eeriest 
ashcal  career  wars  being 

fo^r  m^sage  ^ thrSS 

^ncelllng 
IS.  ??fliar  /ttual  in  which 
ber  heir  and  her  grandchll- 

hnnM  prance  around  with 

amSU68™*  stands 
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Why  we’  re  not  yet  at 
the  end  of  history 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


Christmas  is,  among 

other  things,  a his- 
tory lesson.  From  the 
original  event,  in  a 
corner  of  an  imperial  prov- 
ince, through  the  subsequent 
success  Of  Christianity  ^ the 
late  Empire’s  contest  for  be- 
list  Christmas  has  always, 
reflected  changes  In  our 
civilisation. 

Later  came  the  creation  of  a 
structured  Christian  year 
based  In  part  on  events  in 
Christ's  life,  a year  in  which 
Christmas  was  originally  of 
moch  less  importance  than  it 
is  now;  then  the  shaping  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  family 
Christmas  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  then  its  present 
role,  for  many,  as  the  pinna- 
cle of  the  consumer  creed. 

The  Roman  Empire  shaded 
into  Christendom,  and  Chris- 
tendom in  turn  shaded  into 
Europe,  of  which  the  latest. 


untypical- expression  is  the 
European  Union.  Whether 
this  is  a descent  or  an  ascent 
is  a matter  of  Judgment;  but 
also  a matter  of  importance. 
What  is  dear  Is  that  with 
only  three  more r Christmases 
before  the  mfltermimn,  what 
Fritz  Stern  called  “'society’s 
growing  demand  for  history*’ 
is  growing  stm.  For  many 
generations  now,  men  and 
women  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  expected  to  find-  fat 
the  study  of  the  past  a key  to 
meaning,  a Renae  of  location, 
and  an  idea  of  the  fttture. 

The  events  of  the  last  10 
years,  above  all  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  which. 
Norman  Davies,  author  of  one 
of  the  new  histories  of  j 
Europe,  calls  '“the  political 
equivalent,  of  a coronary" 
have  made  that  need  even 
sharper.  Waif  of  foe  northern 

lndugfaialiiipH  nnrt  mfl-ttorico/i  J 

world  had  a stroke.  It  is  an 
amazing,  and  stdl  not  folly  as- 
similated, feet 

Does  it  help,  when  consid- 
ering, say,  the  enlargement 
of  Nato,  or  European  mone- 
tary union,  or  even  what  may 
happen  to  Hong  Kong,  to  scan 
the  reaches  of  the  medieval 
past,  or  any  other  period  of 
Europe's  - history?  • The 
answer  is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  that  history*  is  pecn- 1 


liarly  reluctant  to  give  direct 
- answers.- hut  that  it  enriches 
the  process  of  choice.  - 

This  Is  apparent  in  a collec- 
tion of  essays  on  European 
ldentfties  recently  published 
ljy  the  Medieval  Centre  of  Co- 
penhagen University  and 
edited  by  Brian  Patrick 
McGuire.  There,  for  instance, 
you  will  find  an  account  of 
the  disintegration  of  some- 
thing iffcit  a European  mone- 
tary union,  represented  by 
the*  uniform  Carolingian  cur- 
rency, into  monetary  separat- 
ism, or  even  chaos,  in.  which 
the  silver  penny  of  Barcelona 
was  in  the  end  worth  only  a 
fiffo' of  foat  of  Frankfurt.  This 
may  not  precisely  help  us 
with  the  Frankfort  of  today, 
but  it  gives  us  a context,  and 
the  context  Is  one  of  diversity. 

As  mnUmr  contributor,  foe 
Danish  scholar  UffeOster- 
gaard.  writes;  “What  was  hap- 
pening at  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  Eurasian  continent  over 
the  last  two  mfnwmiia  is  the 
ci  miiWaiHw^i  g disintegration 
of  foe  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
survival  of  the  Han  Chinese 
polity  as  something  c1n»  to  a 
nation  state.”  Now  we  see 
these  two  civilisations  at- 
tempting something  different, 
even  revtdutianaiy"  in  terms 

ftftltftr  tnriWnmi  . 

Europe,  always  marked  by 


competition  and  warfare,  and 
by  the  inpovaOtei  admin- 
istrative skills  that  they  in-, 
doced,  4s  attempting  “toerdoy 
1 foe  economic  and  entreprear- 
i jal  dynamism  of  continental 
i stale  while,  at  the  same  time, 
enjoying  .the  advantages  of 

rmtmrffll.  amnPrelgrrty”.  Chirm, 

approaching  the  problem 
fixin  the-  other  direction,  is 
trying  to  cope  with  the  diver- 
sity  that  a modernised  econo- 
my dgmanifc  while  maintain- 
ing centralised  political 

wwrfwl 

The  questions  that  arise  are' 
whether  Europe  could  lose,  in 
union,  the  diversity  that  has 
always  given  it  energy,  or 
whether  China  could  lose 
(hither  in  a breakdown  of  cm- - 
tral  authority  or  in  its  too- 
; rigid  application),  the  new ' 
economic,  political,  and  mill- . 
tary  potential  of  which,  every-*  1 
body  Is  so  aware.  The  histori- 
an’s long  view  does  give  us, 
then,  an  idea  of  why  the  anxi- 
eties apparent  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  Eurasia  today  are  of 
such  a contrasting  nature.  i 

The  long  view  also  marks  ■ 
the  changes  In  the  edreum- : 
stances  of  Europe,  in  parties- 1 
Tar,  which  may  waan  that  foe  ' 
shift  toward  the  pursuit  of  a 
unity  never  achieved, . and  1 
perhaps  never  desirable,  in 
the  Europe  df  the  past  is  now 
the  right  course.  JM  Roberts,  I 
fh»-  author  of  other  major 
new  British  history  of 
Europe,  a work  which  , lacks 
Davies’s  enjoyable  flights,  hut 
is  elegant,  balanced,  and  wise, 
determines  in  con  elusion 

that  "Europe’s  work  is  over”. 
Europe,  he  suggests,  * must  j 
now  adapt  to  the  world  which 
its  own  dynamism  did ' so  | 


much  to  create. 

the  medieval  record  can 
remind  us  of  the  deep-rooted 
nature  of  certain  tendencies 
still  with  us  today.  For  exam- 
ple, the  concept  that  "it  would 
be  a good  thing  if  the  whole' 
world  were  submitted  to  the 
French  kingdom"  was  al- 
ready around  in  1300,  accord- 
ing ~tO  another  essay  in  the 
Copenhagen  collection. 

Robert . Bartlett,'  a British 
medieval  historian  repre- 
sented there,  has  some 
examples  of  early  national  j 
feeling  hi  his  book  The-  Mak- 1 
ing  of  Europe  (published  m 
1993).  In  one  of  these,  a medi- 
eval Polish  bishop,  respond- 
ing to  a royal  remark  that  an- 
other cleric  had  preached  a 
good  sermon,  replied:  “He 
would  have  preached  very  j 
-well  — if  he  were  not  a dog 
head  «refl  a German.**  j 


THE  divide  between 

eastern  and  western 
Europe  which  that 
early  anecdote  Illumi- 
nates is  very  much  in  mind  in  ■ 
Davies's  book.  As  a historian 
of  Poland,  Davies  gives  us  a 
work  in.  which  the  affairs  ctf 
the  wto  countries  are  not 
thrown  in  as  appendages  or 
asides,  and  his  book  was  writ- 
ten at  a moment  when  a true 
European  unity,  embracing 
both  halves  of  the  continent, 
was  possible  for  foe  first  time 
for  perhaps  centuries. 

But  will  it  be  achieved?  The 
enlargement  of  both  the 
European  Union  and  of  Nato 
seem,  on  foe  fece  of  it,  foe 
necessary  instruments  of 
such  a continental  consolida- 
tion, accompanied,  as  they 
must  be,  by  the  creation  of  a 


stable  relationship  with  Rus- 
sia. Yet  many  are  dubious 
that  the  first  will  be  rapid  or 
complete,  or  that  foe  second 
will  achieve  anything  except 
to  make  the  third  Imposslble. 
The  fascinatingly-named  Pol- 
ish ruler  Boleslaw  the  Wry- 
mouthed  (U02-1138),  who  fig- 
ures in  one  of  foe  book’s 
many  engaging  lists,  might 

hove  to  be  brought  baric  to 
life  to  underline  — by  his  ex- 
pression — the  fragile  nature 
of  Western  Europe’s  commit- 
ment to  Eastern  Europe  even 
today. 

Davies  tells  us  that  "some- 
where between  the  depths  of 
Russia  and  the  heart  of 
Europe  a new  dividing  line 
will  have  to  be  established  — 
hopefully  along  a border  of 
peace”.  But  on  whei  and  how, 
Davies  cannot  really  help  ns, 

lamgntinp  in  hi?  final  chapter 

that  “It  is  an  irony  that  histo- 
rians, who  study  the  past,  are 
invariably  pressed  to  predict 
the  future.  It  helps  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  drift  at  events  — 
but  not  much.” 

No  answers,  then,  except, 
perhaps  a variation  on 
George  OrweTTs  dictum  — 
everything  is  possible,  hot 
some  things  are  more  poss- 
ible than  others  — and,  as 
McGuire  writes,  Europeans 
and  Americans  “have  every 
reason  to  look  hack  to  their 
medieval  origins  for  meaning, 
for  warnings,  and  for  identi- 
ties...They  are  the  stuff  of 
our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our 

fhfldmi  and  gnwwlrhnilrm.'* 

The  Birth  of  identities;  Denmark 
and  Europe  In  the  Middle  Apes, 
edited  by  Brian  Patrick  McGuire 
(CA  Reltzel,  Copenhagen) 
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Only  in  it  for  the  money 


The  National  | 
Lottery  and  the  | 
Millennium  | 
Commission:  I 

the  perfect  | 
symbols  of  90s  f 
Britain,  laments  1 
Nicholas  1 
Fraser : I 


ABOVE  my  desk  || 
hang  two  18tb-cen-  §3 
tury  prints  by  WH-  gg 
Item  Hogarth.  One-  fjj£ 
of1  than  depicts  a fa 

group  nf  skinny  Frenrinnen  at  Pj 
Calais,  eating  frogs’  legsitod  Ja 
garlic  spit-roasted  on  aswortL  W 
The  other  depicts  fires  (if  m 
somewhat  overweight)  • Eng-  9 
lishmen  contentedly  feasting  jg 
on  “Old  England's  Beef  and  ra 
Beer”,  preparing  to  give  the  m 
Frenchies  another  thrashing.  jja 
When  it  was  suggested  last  jS 
spring  by  medical  authorities  || 
that  up  to  10  people  had  died  eg 
from  British  beef  as  a conse-  Mj 
quence  of  BSE,  Hooked  nostal-  W 
gically  at  the  images,  and  1 sp 
looked  again,  with  a sense  of 
loss  akin  to  foe  tragic,  as  foe  gs 
entire  world  subsequently  de-  & 
dined  to  consume  this  last  uj 
symbol  of  British  supremacy  SB 
to  a bellowing  chorus  of  out-  35 
rage  on  the  part  of  our  scoun- 
drel  politicians  and  our  mo-  -j& 
runic  nationalist  press.  fyj 

Trapped  somewhere  be- 
tween  anger  and  scorn,  I won-  «£ 
dered  what  Hogarth  would  M 
have  offered  today  as  an  Ulus- 
tration  of  Britishness.  Sodet- 
ies  on  the  make,  such  as  18th- 
century  Britain,  could  afford  a gj 
few  pjrripift  and  durable  syro-  pj 
bols,  but  in  the  state  of  post-  w 
decline  no  such  leisurely  at-  tei 
tachments  are  available. 

I WENT  one  evening  not  long 
ago  to  see  the  National  lottery  Lt 
show  at  the  BBC,  because  cb 
everyone  I knew  hated  It  so  pi] 
much  and  because  1 wanted  to  pc 
find  out  what  the  fuss  was  a 
about  Beside  me  In  the  queue  se 
were  two  French  girls  attend-  be 
ing  language  school,  a hyper-  ne 
active  teenage  boy  with  a cel;  ev 
lular  phone,  and  a retired 
couple  from  Lancashire  who  I 

were  holding  hands.  While  the  I 


French  girls  complained 
about  the  London  cMQ,  the 
boy  made  angry  phone  calls  to 
BBC  higher-ups,  pretending  to 
represent  a powerful  Hong 
Kong  gambling  syndicate. 

As  we  shuffled  toward  the 
studio  doors,  the  retired  cou- 
ple told  me  they  spent  £15 
each  week  and  had  won  back 
that  amount  exactly  once.  To 
retain  their  motivation,  they 
kept  charts  of  recurrent  num- 
bers (M  bad  perforated  best, 
then  22.  although  L 2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6 were  most  commonly 
selected),  or  they 
around  town,  looking  at  street 
numbers  for  inspiration. 

We  watched  as  a peroxide 
Home  Counties  blonde 
screamed  at  us  though  expen- 
sive bridgeware  that  It  was 

double-rollover  night,  with  a 

jackpot  of  over  £33^mfflion- 

She horriedlytofooduredan 

sfsasfSjSS 

clouds  of  dry  ice,  before  usher- 
ing forward  ***  4*5S5i^SJ 
representative  of  a delinquent 

KSiEe.  whom  ^ 

<onted  with  an  outsize  fake 
for  £250,000 Thai 
Shirley  Bassey  gave  a spirited 
rendering  of  Big  Spenders. 

We  watched  as  on  foe  moni- 
tors above  our  heads  a nanta 
a Prina^Wates^dc  Butt 


to  choose  between  two  enor- 
mous brown  envelopes,  onera 

which  contalned_ 

Lancelot  Up  on  the  stage  sat 


Lancelot,  a cheap-looking  ma- 
chine made  of  ungainly  plastic 
pipes  and  tilled  with  ping- 
pong  balls.  Ms  Bassey  pressed 
a button,  and  in  a matter  of 
seconds  we  had  six  new  num- 
bers. Like  myself;  the  couple 
next  tome  bad  failed  to  choose 
even  one  of  them. 

IN  no  country  do  so  many 
permutations  of  the  Idea 
of  chance  exercise  such 
a hold  on  the  imagina- 
tton  as.  in  Britain.  Long 
ago,  before  Adam  Smith  in- 
vented the  notion  of  a provi- 
dential market  justly  reward- 
ing foe  industrious,  gambling 
was  more  or  less  the  only 
licensed  form  of  social  mobil- 
ity, allowed  to  aristocrats  and 
commoners  alike;  and  yet 
state  lotteries,  with  their  im- 
plied danger  to  public  s 61- 
vency  and  morals,  were  al- 
ways suspect,  even  forbidden. 

You  could  bet  on  horses, 
whippets,  greyhounds,  cocks, 
pit-bull  terriers,  pigeons, 
hawks,  prizefighters,  wres- 
tlers, or 'carriage  drivers;  you 
could  play  the  football  pods, 
stake  your  money  on  the 
movements  of  .bowls  or 
snooker  balls;  bid,  except  for 
Htnpn  to  fill  the  afternoons  of 
working-class  housewives, 
money-making  via  the  ma- 
nipulation' tf  nunibera  was 
prudartiy  restricted. 

In  quest  cf  such  pleasures, 
an  F^gUAman.  if  he  could  so 
afford,  went  to  exclusive  clubs 
to  pfey  roulette,  orto  such 
upper-middle-ctess  syndicates 
as  Lloyds  or  the  Baltic  Ex- 
change or  the  Stock  Exchange, 
capitalism's  holy  of  holies, 
whose  elaborate  rules 
reouired  a lift  time’s  tacftura 
study  dressed  in  a top  bat  and 
small  sheaves  of  ob- 
scurely marked  papw. 

The  lottery  is  now  the  indis- 
putable national  recreation, 
encouraging  over  half  the  pop- 


ulation to  bay  tickets.  Perhaps 
this  might  have  been  expected 
to  bring  a degree  cf  good  cheer 
in  another  country,  but  in 
today’s  Britain  — signifi- 
cantly— it  had  not  The  tab- 
loid press,  when  not  tilled 
with  hard-luck  stories,  tended 
to  recount,  as  cautionary 
tales,  the  appalling  ills  that 
had-  befeHen  winners:  bur- 
glaries, ostracism  by  neigh- 
bours, nervous  breakdowns. 

Uncertain  of  my  own  feel- 
ings, 1 began  to  poll  various 
acquaintances  on  the  subject 
of  foe  lottery.  I had  expected 
that  isolated  churchmen 
would  object  to  the  size  of  the 
prizes  — -while  taking  money 
to  repair  their  damaged  spires 

— but  more  surprising  was 
foe  attitude  of  friends,  in  par- 
ticular members  of  “foe  chat- 
tering classes”.  Those  who  ad- 
mitted to  playing  did  so 
sheepishly,  or,  like  myself; 
said  weasel-style  that  they  did 
it  to  please  their  children. 

' Those  who  didn't  indulge  in 
the  weekly  flutter  — a major- 

- ity  — sounded  like  John  Wes- 
ley in  foil  oratorical  flood.  Z 
was  reminded  that  foe  lottery 
had  all  but  destroyed  foe  tak- 
ings -cf  charities.  I was  told 
that  messing  ’ with  numbers 
was  a mark  of  Idiocy,  particu- 
larly fo  comparison  with  the 
football  pools  or  the  horses.  1 
was  harangued  by  rightwing 
Ideologues  who  believed  that 
foe  lottery  should  have  been 
private;  or  should  never  have 
existed,  because  it  discour- 
aged initiative-  And  I was  lec- 
tured by  socialists  who  felt  ft 
was  corrupting  foe  moronised 
poor,  encouraging  them  to 
waste  their  money  against 
ridiculous  odds  while  handing 
the  sweat  ef  their  brow  to 
those  worthy  causes  favoured 
jjy  the  undeserving  rich. 

. . But  my  oddest  conversation 
occurred  with  a television  in- 
terviewer femous  for  savaging 


Inept  or  venal  politicians.  Fro-  j 
fessionafly  over-familiar  with 
foe  rrnl>W»i>q  cf  national  decline  I 

— a literacy  rate  in  free  fell, 
scandal-ridden  judicial  and  ; 
pari  (amenta ry  institutions,  ' 
monarchical  practices  pre- 
served in  the  pickle-jar  of 
inanity  — he  nonetheless 
maintained  that  foe  lottery  i 
was  the  principal  symptom  cf 
national  collapse.  “It's  scan- 1 
dalous.”  he  said,  in  the  tones  I 
cf  Colonel  Blimp.  I asked  him  j 
whether  he  hadn't  confused  ! 
symptoms  with  causes.  While  j 
travelling  around  foe  Depres- 
sion-ridden north  of  England,. 
George  Orwell  had  written 
that  gambling  was  foe  “cheap- 
est of  luxuries”  and,1  along 
with  strong  tea  and  cut-price 
rhtyriiflrte,  foe  only  means  of 
averting  revolution.  “No,  no. 
you  don't  understand,”  the  TV 
interviewer  insisted.  "The  lot- 
tery is  a fraud  — like  an 

gambling  it  exists  to  take 

money  from  people.  But  it's 
also  foe  way  we  admit  to  each 
■ other;  finally,  that  nothing 
matters  but  money-  Von  can't 
have  a society  that  exists  on 
this  basts  and  still  retains  any 
sense  of  itself”  . 

I liad  lived  tor  as  long  as  t 
could  remember,  with  the  no- 
tion of  genteel  decline  in  Brit- 
ain, and  yet  suddenly  1 knew 
what  it  was  to  inhabit  a spot 
where  all  that  people  knew 
was  flu  possibility  of  getting 
rich  and.  if  one  was  clever  or 
lucky,  staying  that  way. 

“Gambling.'*  notes  a 1994 
report  by  the  National  Gam- 
ing Board  cf  Great  Britain,  “Is 
an  activity  in  which  the- only 
product  which  changes  hands 
Is  money”  One  might  add  that 
much  of  British  capitalism 
now  consists,  according  to 
this  definition,  of  gambling,  in 
early  1995,  Britain’s  eldest 
bank.  Barings.,  want  bust  in 
three  days.  Formerly  in  Brit- 
ain, the  ease  with  which 
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people  could  be  parted  from 
their  money  was  kept  care- 
fully opaque,  shrouded  by  the 
mysteries  of  social  acceptabil- 
ity. Even  foe  over- weening 
ventures  of  Robert  Maxwell, 
who  in  1991  fell  or  was  pushed 
(or  jumped)  over  the  side  of 
his  yacht,  were  at  least 
stamped  with  the  warped 
grandeur  of  the  1980s. 

But  in  the  1990s,  as  the  mil- 
lennium draws  near,  Britain 
must  wihVh  do  for  its  snmiin 1 
with  the  idea  of  nonentity: 
minor  players  tike  Nick  Lee- 
son  and  Hugh  Grant,  for 
whom  vestigial  social  nuance 
consists  cf  being  caught  with 
their  pants  down. 

I READ  through  the  list  of 
projects  approved  by  the 
Millennium  Commis- 
sion, and  I called  some  of 
the  grant  recipients. 
'What  did  the  creation  of  a 
2,500-mile  cycle  route,  the 
return  to  the  British  Isles  cf 
the  Scottish  beaver,  or  the 
creation  of  a cryogenic  “bank” 
of  British  plant  seeds  have  to 
dO  With  foe  mgtonryfajm? 

- Why  was  St  Patrick's  birth- 
place eligible  for  a grant? 
What  did  the  re-utilisation  of 
salmon  ladders  in  foe  Thames 
have  to  do  with  foe  fin-de- 
s&dd!  Nobody  knew,  and  no- 
body seemed  to  care  very 
much;  one  recipient  of  money 
for  a millennial  footbridge 
was  honest  enough  to  say  that 


he  didn’t  care  where  the 

money  came  from  as  long  as  it 

arrived.  Overwhelmingly 
greenish,  file  winning  projects 
appeared  to  have  come  from 
the  jrmk  room  that  is  the  tra- 
ditional repository  of  British 
middiA^inoK  pastoralism.  No- 
where could  1 find  any  sense 
of  awhWnn  or  risk.  A^ked 
what  they  wanted,  the  British 
people  had  plumped  not  for 
the  future  but  for  their  tried 

TniM'hnd  of  erecting  pleasant 

fences  against  uncertainty. 

On  a dull,  grey  Sunday  I 
took  a boat  to  Greenwich.  I 
could  see  halfway  around  the 
next  river  bend  the  distant 
blue  gasometer,  situated  in 
the  midst  cf  wasteland  spoiled 
by  gas  seepage,  marking  the 
Spot  where  the  mlilannimn 

would  be  celebrated  with 
lasers  and  ancient  objects  in  a 
ritual  retain g of  flip  old  and 
new  that  its  devisers  somehow 
hoped  would  Identify  and  pre- 
serve same  portion  af  foe 
national  genius  for  the  nart 
few  hundred  years.  . 

And  yet  what,  I wondered, 
would  we  find  to  recall  out  of 
this  awfol  decade — a wagging 
finger  belonging  to  Margaret 
Thatcher,  cryogenicaBy  pre- 
served in  an  flftzminated  tank; 
the  half-charred  hoof  of  an 
incinerated  mad  cow;  a holo- 
graphic copy  of  the  divorce 
papers  belonging  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales;  a 
bunch  of  Leesan’s  pulped  sales 
slips;  or  a replica  of  Rodin’s 
Burghers  of  Calais  represent- 
ing the  Millennium  Commis- 
sioners begging  forgiveness 
for  the  horrors  they  have  in- 
advertently inflicted  Upon  US? 

The  British  Idea,  consisting 
of  notions  like  decency  and 
freedom,  as  well  as  the  sacred- 
ness of  real  estate  and  what 
became  known  as  “charac- 
ter”, had  always  been  super- 
fluous to  national  require- 
ments, but  it  had  survived 
many  wars,  the  loss  cf  empire. 
and  given  rennh  gyrmlnp  satis- 
faction — and  hypocritical 
self-gratification  — to  its  pro- 
ponents, if  not  always  to  the 
objects  of  its  patronage. 

It'had  survived,  essentially, 
by  means  of  what  Joseph  Con- 
rad called  “sentimental  pre- 
tence”, assisted  by  copious 
supplies  of  bunting,  croaked 
knees,  fill"1  or  rapanfnglpcH 
titles,  and  blunted  halberds. 
What  it  could  not  survive  was 
the  awesome  power  of  money 
massed  *gafnnt  it  rather  than 
directed  to  act  on  its  behalfi 
and  it  was  finally  now  expir- 
ing from  the  consequences  of 
the  exercise  of  greed  that  had 
animated  it  in  the  first  place. 

“Where  does  the  present  go 
when  it  becomes  past,  and 
where  is  the  past?”  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein  once  perplexedly 
asked  Mrearif-  He  might  have 
answered:  in  Britain.  Living 
in  Britain  as  1 did.  I felt 
abruptly  shut  out  from  the 
realm  of  authenticity,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  small,  com- 
fortable falsehoods  enshrined 
in  the  national  habit  of  resort- 
ing to  foe  first  parson  plural, 
with  the  remote  hope  that 
somehow,  out  of  some  reflux 
of  remembered  national  soli- 
darity. things  would  come  an 
right  again. 

But  the  old,  public  culture 
had  disappeared  long  ago,  and 

so  frayed  an  entity  as  the 

British  state  now  precluded 
celebration  of  any  serious  na- 
ture. Did  anyone  believe,  after 
aD.  that  we  would  still  he 
there;  putting  out  more  flags 
against  the  wet  wind,  at  the 
next  nriHamimn? 


Martin  Kettle 


COLUMNISTS  are  sup- 
posed to  be  paid  for 
their  opinions  rather 
than  for  their  knowledge. 
But.  even  in  these  shame- 
lessly fact-free  times,  there 
is  a limit.  And  a columnist 
who  confesses  to  being  igno- 
rant is  taking  a hit  of  a risk 
with  Us  credibility,  even 
today. 

In  the  case  of  freemasonry, 
however,  some  sort  of  con- 
fession of  ignorance  seems  to 
be  in  order.  So,  lest  there  be 
any  doubt,  let  me  declare 
that  1 am  not  now,  nor  have  1 
at  any  time  been,  a freema- 
son. Nor  has  the  thought  of 
becoming  one  crossed  my 
mind,  even  briefly. 

I confess  that  1 have  once 
been  inside  the  Freemasons’ 
wail  in  Covent  Garden — and 
what  a striking  building  it 
Is.  But  I went  only  to  attend 
a performance  of  Rodgers 
And  Hammersteln’s  The 
King  And  L a feet  which  I 
hope  will  not  count  against 
me.  As  for  the  rest  of  it,  I 
haven't  a clue  what ‘the  lads 
get  up  to  In  their  aprons 
when  fiie  doors  are  shut. 

Ordinarily,  I would  feel 
pretty  uneasy  about  making 
this  confession  of  innocence 
and  then  writing  about  the 
subject  But  then  freema- 
sonry is  not  an  ordinary  sub- 
ject It  is  a issue  which 
arouses  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site state  of  indignation 
among  both  its  practitioners 
and  its  opponents.  Freema- 
sons protest  that  theirs  is  the 
most  harmless  club  in  the 
world.  Their  opponents  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  conspiracies 
in  our  society. 

Where  does  the  truth  lie? 
As  1 say,  I have  no  direct 
experience  to  draw  on.  Nev- 
ertheless, intuition  suggests 
two  things.  First,  that  on 
this  occasion  the  answer  lies 
in  Douglas  Hurd-land,  which 
is  somewhere  in  the  middle 
between  the  two  extremes. 
And  second,  that  contempo- 
rary freemasonry  is  partly 
an  expression  of  a fear  of 
successful  women. 

I admit  that  anything  that 
Mozart  joined  must  have 
something  going  for  it.  But 
two  centuries  on  has  ma- 
sonry become  just  a bit  of 
harmless  after-hours  ftm  for 
the  chaps?  I hardly  think  so. . 
Men  are  past-masters  at  find- 1 
ing  strange  things  to  do  with  | 
their  time,  as  the  makers  of 
sheds  know.  But  if  freema- 
sonry was  really  as  innocent 
and  irrelevant  as  the  masons 
like  to  claim,  then  who  I 
would  bother?  It  is  simply 
inconceivable  that  so  many 
people  would  want  to  join  a 
secret  society  if  the  only 
reward  it  offered  was  the 
chance  to  meet  other  men  in 


suits  from  similar  back- 
grounds to  your  own. 

No.  there  must  be  a deeper 
incentive  for  being  a mason. 
From  what  one  can  judge, 
that  incentive  seems  to  be 
the  security  and  self-esteem 
which  masonry  fosters 
among  those  who  join.  1 
don't  think  foig  is  necessar- 
ily sinister.  In  feet  it  strikes 
me  more  as  sad.  The  men 
that  I see  emerging  from  the 
Freemasons'  Hall  from  time 
to  time  clasping  their  absurd 
little  masonic  cases  in  their 
bands  don’t  till  me  with  fear 
but  with  pity. 

It  is  only  too  believable 
that,  in  some  professions 
and  in  some  communities, 
freemasonry  may  have  es- 
tablished such  a hegemony 
that  to  become  a member  is  a 
necessary  or  unavoidable 
career  move.  I don't  underes- 
timate that  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  essential  to 
be  open  about  membership, 
especially  in  the  police  and 
fee  administration  of  justice, 
as  the  Police  Complaints  Au- 
thority proposed  this  week. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  1 
suspect  that  freemasonry  is 
not  as  glamorous  as  its  oppo- 
nents imagine.  1 see  it  as  not 
so  much  a conspiracy  of  the 
powerful  as  a union  of  the 
Incompetent  and  the  inse- 
cure. It  strikes  me  as  being  a 
brotherhood  of  little  men,  of 
dull  men,  of  men  who  worry 
about  being  taken  seriously 
in  the  wider  world,  of  time- 
serving men  who  want  noth- 
ing but  to  survive  in  a threat- 
ening and  increasingly 
female-dominated  world. 

Dangerous  in  Its  way?  Yes, 
of  course.  The  world’s  worst 
tyrannies  have  always  de- 
pended on  the  little  men.  But 
then  so  have  the  world’s 
most  decent  attempts  at  the 
good  society.  The  little  men 
with  fenny  ways  are  an  im- 
portant fact  of  life. 

THAT  is  why  I am  scepti- 
cal about  the  idea  that 
freemasonry  is  the 
great  conspiracy  which  lt  is 
sometimes  made  out  to  he. 
Tm  not  saying  that  it  is  all 
innocent  and  quaint,  either. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  free- 
masonry is  also  a convenient 
whipping  boy  for  the  failures 
of  the  world  to  live  up  to  the 
critics'  expectations.  Some 
people  say  our  problems  are 
all  the  fault  of  the  capital- 
ists. Some  say  it's  the  Jews. 
Some  say  the  freemasons. 
They  are  just  another  handy 
category  to  blame  for  our 
wider  troubles. 

The  conspiracy  theorists 
can  never  fece  the  feet  that 
there  is  not  one  neat  and 
overarching  cause  of  the  sad- 
nesses of  the  world.  Even 
police  officers  don’t  behave 
badly  and  defend  one  an- 
other from  blame  just  be- 
cause a lot  of  them  are  ma- 
sons. If  anything,  the  answer 
lies  more  in  their  maleness 
than  in  their  freemasonry- 
They  behave  the  way  they  do 
because  lt  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  job  to  attract  male 
recruits  like  that  and  then  to 
encourage  male  officers  to 
behave  that  way. 

It  would  be  very  conve- 
nient if  the  cause  of  all  our 
human  failures  was  the  con- 
spiracy of  freemasons.  But  it 
simply  isn't  so.  1 am  happy  to 
agree  that  freemasonry 
today  is  probably  an  expres- 
sion of  incompetence,  con- 
servatism and  maleness,  and 
that  In  an  ideal  world  lt 
would  no  longer  be- needed. 
But  in  a world  so  well- 
stocked  with  incompetent, 
conservative  men  who  spend 
a lot  of  time  worrying,  that  is 
an  idle  dream. 
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January  Sale 
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This  January  is  foe  perfect  time  to  invest  in  the  best. 
Because  you  will  get  an  amazing  30%*  off  Everest's 
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RICHARD  THOMAS  in  Washington  on  Michael  Bloomberg,  the  machine-made  man 

Screen  star  basks  in  billionaire  role 


Reputations 


ODESTY  does 
not  come  easily 
to  Michael 
Bloomberg. 
Reclining  in  the 
comer  of  a glass-pardoned 
meeting  room  at  his  Park  Av- 
enue headquarters,  walls 
plastered  with  framed  articles 
about  himself,  he  takes  a sip 
of  coffee  and  says:  ■'Every 
once  in  a while,  1 get  kind  of 
pleased  with  myself.” 

As  he  well  might:  in  15 
years  he  has  created  a 
$600  million  (£357  million)  fi- 
nancial information  company 
which  employs  2,000  people 
across  the  globe,  in  the  pro- 
cess taking  the  props  from 
underneath  Reuters'  long- 
standing hegemony  (“Isn’t 
that  a little  British  com- 
pany?") and  making  hiwwlf 
extremely  rich. 

“People  say  I'm  worth  a 
billion,”  he  shrugs.  “Just  pick 
a number."  At  53,  Bloomberg 
is  stm  as  cocky  as  a teenager. 
He  says  he  hasn't  changed 
since  the  days  he  worked  in 
the  faculty  car-park  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  In 
Baltimore. 

“Maybe  a flew  more  grey 
hairs  and  wrinkles,  a couple 
of  extra  pounds  round  the 
middle-  But  Pm  std  the  same 
know-all  as  lever  was."  , 

His  telephone  manner  Is 
brisk:  "Tep,  speak.  Don’t 
care."  Democratic  Senator  I 
Barbara  McClusky?  “Give  I 
her  voice-maiL”  i 

Bloomberg  Is  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  rise  smoothly  through 
the  ranks  of  a faceless  corpo- 
ration, as  he  discovered  whim 
he  was  thrown  off  Salomon's 
equity  trading  floor  in  1981.  “1 
kept  going  round  saying  1 
could  run  the  company  bettor 
Chan  them,  that  they  were  get- 
ting it  wrong,”  be  explains.  “I 
was  pretty  vocal.” 

Cheating  a media  empire 
that  spans  trading  screens, 
radio,  magazines,  TV  and 
books  has  allowed  him  to 
hone  his  skills  in  self-public- 
ity. Apart  from  simple  satis- 
faction, the  justification  for 
the  constant  emphasis  on  the 
Bloomberg  name  is  branding, 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  30  per 
cent  average  growth  posted 
by  his  empire  in  each  of  the 
past  15  years. 

“Your  name  has  to  be 
known  in  this  business,”  he 
explains.  “It  took  Coca-Cola 
decades  and  billions.  We  are 
trying  to  do  it  in  years  with 
millions.’’  Two  50ft  wide 
Bloomberg  screens  are  sus- 
pended over  the  concourse  of 
Manhattan's  Penn  Station, 
relaying  24  hours  a day  the 
Word  According  To  Mike. 

The  other  secret  has  been  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  curve,  ahead 
of  the  next  Innovation.  That 
is  why  much  of  his  energy  is 
devoted  at  present  to  building 
on  the  firm’s  small  foothold  in 
cable  TV  and  piping  visual 
Images  down  to  the  Bloom- 
berg “boxes”  which,  for  $1,140 
a month,  sit  on  dealing  desks 


providing  real-time  data, 
analysis  and  news. 

"You  can’t  survive  by  keep- 
tog  still.  You  can't  just  mu* 
it,”  he  says.  And  the  future  is 
TV.  “If  you  get  some  high- 
school  kid  with  a camera  out- 
side Congress,  the  only  delay 
will  be  the  congressman  pow- 
dering his  nose.” 

Bloomberg’s  relentless  12- 
hours-a-day  energy  infects 
the  whole  organisation,  “it  is 

a high-energy  place,”  says 
one  employee.  Staff  milling 
around  the  free  snack-bars 
watch  one  of  their  trilingual 
newscasters  deliver  a bulletin 
from  an  empty  studio.  Using  a 
hidden  keyboard,  she  controls 
her  own  Autocue  and  graph- 
ics. One  remote-control  cam- 
era and.  some  robots  do  the 
rest  No- wonder  the  Indepen- 
dent on  Sunday  reporters 
were  scared  recently  by  i 
rumours  that  Bloomberg  was 
in  the  market  to  produce 
their  business  pages. 

In  the  middle  of  the  three- 
storey  nerve-centre  of  the 
Bloomberg  empire  Is  a new 
work  of  art  Titled  Natural 
Progression,  it  has  glass  ten- 
tacles sprouting  across  the 
newsroom  — a constant 
reminder  of  Bloomberg’s 
growing  influence. 

“My  ex-wife  used  to  say 
that  I went  an  vacation  five 
days  a week  and  then  did  two 
days’  work  with  the  family," 
he  recounts.  “There’s  some- 
thing to  that  I still  can’t  wait 
for  tomorrow  morning." 

And  Mike  Bloomberg  is  not 
content  to  collapse  at  the  end 
of  a working  day.  He  is  on  the 
town  every  night  on  Wife  par- 
ticular night  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  his  new  girlfriend 
— about  whom  he  is  unchar- 
acteristically coy,  offering 
that  she  has  left  it  too  late  in 
life  to  become  a good  skim:. 

“I  like  the  theatre,  dining 
and  chasing  women,”  he  says. 
“Let  me  put  it  this  way:  1 am  a 
single,  straight,  billionaire  in 
Manhattan.  What  do  you 
think?  ft's  like  a wet  dream.” 
Then,  in  a quieter  moment 
he  says  the  end  of  his  20-year 
marriage  a few  years  ago  is 
the  only  real  regret  in  his  life. 
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THE  Bloomberg  empire 
La  built  on  75lb 
“Bloomberg  boxes’* 
which  pipe  Information 
through  two  monitors  to 
67,000  users  worldwide, 
writes  Richard  Thomas, 
Subscribers  receive, 
down  a dedicated  digital 
phone  line,  asset  prices,  an- 
alyses and  quotes. 

In  1981,  Michael  Bloom- 
berg spotted  a niche  for  in- 
stantaneous data  which 
allowed  dealers  to  compare 
products.  His  first  erode  ■ 
machines,  based  on  a com- 
puter program  he  devel- 
oped at  Salomons,  simply 
offered  stock  and  bond 
comparisons  In  terms  of 
price  and  earnings. 

In  the  fost-paced  dealing 
rooms,  Bloomberg  ma- 
chines soon  took  off,  along* 
side  traditional  Reuters 
wire  services. 

As  markets  grew  In  com- 
plexity. so  did  the  boxes, 
which  now  have  more  than 
4,000  ftmctkms.  For  most  of 
the  1990s,  box  sales  grew  by 
40  per  cent  a year  — giving 
the  company  room,  and 
cash,  to  move  Into  other 
areas. 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s. 
Bloomberg  realised  that 
the  next  stage  was  to  ex- 
plain the  data,  to  give 
money  managers  the 
stories  behind  the  figures. 
Bloomberg  poached  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter 
Matthew  Winkler,  who 
once  called  his  new  em- 
ployer “profane”,  and  set 
up  Bloomberg;  Business 
News  which  provides  wire 
stories  to  dealers  and  other 
media  outlets,  including 
newspapers,  radio  stations 
and  TV. 

Now  there  are  400  repor- 
ters on  Bloomberg's  books 
and  the  company's  boxes 
have  a small  TV  screen 
pouring  out  news. 

Bloomberg  has  estab- 
lished a business  radio 
station  In  New  York,  which 
also  provides  news  bulle- 
tins to  40  regional  stations 
across  the  US.  He  publishes 
specialist  newsletters  and 
has  just  announced  that  he 
intends  to  produce  business 
textbooks. 

His  television  station  Is 
available  to  European  sat- 
ellite and  cable  users.  The 
US  satellite  channel  Is  aug- 
mented by  slots  on  public 
television. 

Bloomberg  Is  determined 
to  keep  the  company  on  the 
move,  even  at  the  risk  of 
overextending.  “There  are 
always  threats  to  your  posi- 
tion,” he  says.  "The  man 
who  says  he  Is  secure  Is 
soon  a poor  man.” 
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SO  WHAT  drives 
him  to  ever-greater 
endeavour?  Why 
doesn't  he  just  have 
a rest  (most  people 
find  they  are  exhausted  after 
an  hour  with  him)?  “There 
are  people  who  do  things  sim- 
ply because  they  want  to  do 
them,"  he  says.  “I  could  have  1 
retired  after  1 left  Salomon's 
— God  knows  I had  more 
money  than  I could  ever 
spend  —hut  I didn’t" 

Fart  of  his  motivation 
stems,  however,  from  a phil- 
anthropic instinct  On  Christ- 
mas Eve,  Bloomberg  was 
named  America’s  thirteenth 
most  generous  man  — 10 
places  ahead  of  Boss  Perot  — 
after  floating  $30  million  to 
good  causes  during  1996. 

“My  great  love  is  philan- 
thropyhe  says.  “Most  of  my 
money  will  be  given  away  or 
go  into  trust  funds  for  my 
daughter.”  Last  year,  he  gave 
$55  million  to  Johns  Hopkins. 
This  year  he  endowed  his 
other  alma  mater,  Harvard, 
with  $3  million  to  establish  a 
c-hair  in  philanthropy.  The 
chair  moves  between  depart- 
ments every  two  years,  which 
fits  bis  constantly  moving 
philosophy.  Bloomberg  got  an 


Bloomberg  and  his  box:  “Money  stiH  does  not  open  all  doors.  Tbereare  some  dubsIwiHnever  be  able  to  join’  <.£ 
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MBA  from  the  prestigious 
business  school. 

‘Tm  always  on  the  develop- 
ment committee  of  things, 
never  the  artistic  one,”  he 
jokes.  “People  know  what  Tm 
there  for.  And  that's  just 
fine.” 

According  to  his  world- 
view, government  service  or 
religious  fining  are  philan- 
thropic simply  because  the 
pay  is  dirt-poor.  His  rode  is  to 
earn  as  much  as  he  can  in  the 
private  sector,  because  that  is 
where  his  talent  lies,  and  fen- 
nel it  to  the  deserving. 

One  of  the  scientists  on  a 
project  at  Hopkins,  funded  by 
Bloomberg,  is  working  on  a 
cancer  cure  and  is  a contend- 
er for  a Nobel  prize.  “This 
guy  is  an  $50,000  a year,  has  a 
ponytail  and  an  earring.  And 
he's  going  to  get  a Nobel 
prize,”  Bloomberg  says.  In . 
amazement  “But  it  is  my 


money,  so  even  - though  my 
name  won't  be  on  it,  it'll  be 
my  prize,  too.” 

His  generosity  does  not 
stem  from  religious  coxrvio- 
tion  — “after  my  bar  mitzvah 
I never  went  to  temple  again"  i 
— but  does  help  him  to  justify 
the  way  he  has  devoted  his  : 


largesse,  too.  When  Alan 
Greenspan's  economic  consul- 
tancy was  going  under  in  the 
1980s  and  he  was  worrying 
about  the  money  outstanding 
on  the  lease  of  h is  Bloomberg 
machine,  generous  Mike  tore 
up  the  agreement 
“Maybe  one  day  you’ll  be  in 


fiie  feeling  he  retains  of  being 
an  outrider,  a kid  from  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks, 
someone  who  has  to  prove 
himself  continually.  The  son 
of  a bookmaker,  Bloomberg 
went  to  a state  school  and  did 
not  easily  scale  tile  walls  of 
the  Ivy  League  colleges. 


‘My  ex-wife  used  to  say  I went  on  vacation  five  days 
a week  then  did  two  days’ work  with  the  femUy’ 


life  to  wealth-generation.  He 
says  his  money  stops  500,000 
Third  World  children  going 
blind  every  year,  two  million 
from  getting  potentially  fetal 
diarrhoea.  “Knowing  that,  I 
go  to  sleep  every  night  with  a 
smile  on  my  face,”  he  says- 
Some  of  the  powerful  have 
benefited  from  Bloomberg’s 


a position  to  put  a dozen  on 
your  desks,”  he  told  Green- 
span, who  is  now  tiie  head  of 
tbe  US  Federal  Reserve. 

“Jeez,  if  only  Td  known. 
What  I should  have  said  is: 
Tm  sure  youTL  be  able  to  pay 
us  back  one  day.'” 

But  tiie  real  engine  of  his 
ambition  is  almost  certainly 


He  says  he  cannot  imagine 
retiring.  But  he  does  fantasise 
about  starting  over.  "I  do 

thlhk  t~h«t  perhaps  J nhniiM 

give  it  all  up  and  set  myself 
up  with  a shoe-shine  stall  to 
see  if  I could  do  it  again,  or 
whether  tt  was  just  luck.  "The 
feet  that  he  cares  whether  ft 
was  inric  or  skin  — and  like 


most  success  stories  it  con- 
tains a bit  of  both  — betrays 
some  insecurity  in  the 
middle-aged  billionaire:  Am  I 
really  as  good  as  I think  I am? 

And  Bloomberg  knows  that 
for  a certain,  WASPish  seg- 
ment of  US  society,  he  will 
remain  the  little  Jewish  kid 
from  Boston,  despite  — or 
perhaps  because  of  — his 
wealth.  “Money  still  does  not 
open  all  doors.  No  society  is 
totally  meritocratic.  There 
are  same  dubs  1 will  never  be 
able  to  join,”  he  says  with  Just 
a hint  of  bitterness. 

But  he  finds  consolation  in  i 
the  fluid  money-oriented  soci- 
ety that  is  New  York.  Unlike 
most  wealthy  people,  he  does 
not  feign  boredom  with  being 
famous  and  sought-after. 

“If  1 go  to  a cocktail  party, 
people  want  to  talk  to  me.  Do 
I mind?  Are  you  kidding?  l 
absolutely  love  it." 


Enlargement 
will  pose 
big  questions 
for  Europe 
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Mark  Milner 


FOR  the  European 
Uhion,  the  coming  year 
will  be  dominated  by 
two  issues:  the  inter- 
governmental conference  and 
members’  progress  towards 
the  criteria  for  monetary 
union. 

Both  are  important  issues 
— the  IGC  is  meant  to  provide 
a much-needed  overhaul  of 
the  framework  and  structures 
within  which  EU  business  is 
conducted:  1997  is  the  year  on 
which  countries  wishing  to 
sign  up  for  the  single  cur- 
rency in  1999  wfll  be  Judged- 
Neither  the  IGC  nor  Eco- 
nomic and  Monetary  Union 
(EMU)  offers  easy  options. 


Britain,  as  usual.  Is  already 
setting  its  face  against  many 
of  the  Changes  likely  to  come 
before  the  IGC.  Politicians 
and  diplomats  in  Brussels 
and  the  other  European  capi- 
tals are,  rather  obviously, 
pinning  their  hopes  on  a 
change  of  government.  How- 
ever, they  may  find  that  14  as 
the  opinion  polls  suggest 
Labour  Is  the  next  party  in 
office,  there  will  be  no  sudden 
oalie-fitae  on  Europe. 

Nor  is  Britain  alone  m pon- 
dering the  problems  ahaaii. 
The  Dutch  are  less  thm  en- 
thusiastic about  common 
drugs  laws  across  Europe; 
France  and  Denmark  are 
scarcely  keener  on  a common 
immigration  policy.  Same  of 
the  smaller  countries,  too,  are 
bound  to  be  worried  by 
French  and  German  pbwia  to 
change  the  EU*s  weighted  vot- 
ing system— which  would,  in 
affect,  give  bigger  countries 
more  say. 

The  IGC  process  is  meant  to 
be  concluded  by  the  summer. 
Many  think  it  wm  take  longer 
i than  that  Sven  then,  it  may 
make  less  progress  than 
hoped.  Cynics  are  already 
muttering  that  U will  be,  in 
| the  words  of  one  Brussels  in- 


Waiting  for  IGC ...  The 
livelihood  of  this  peasant 
former  in  central  Anatolia, 
Turkey , is  likely  to  depend 
on  tricky  decisions  by 
Europe’s  career  politicians 
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sider,  more  embaOag&xideau 
(gift  wrapping)  than  sub- 
stance. 

That  remains  to  be  seen. 
What  is  certain  is  that  both 
the  IGC  negotiations  and  the 
efforts  to  maintain  the  bud- 
getary disciplines  needed  to 
transform  the  often  optimis- 
tic budgetaiy  projections  into 
solid  performance  wm  take  , 
considerable  effort  — so  coo- 1 
siderable  that  there-ls  a dan- 


ger two  other  crucial,  related 
issues  wm.be  overlooked  or 

Tho ae  issues  are  unemploy- 
ment and  enlargement.  It 
could  be  argued  that;  without 
reform  of-  the-  EU’s  institu- 
tions ti»  concept  of  enlarge- 
ment — opening  the  member- 
ship door  to  countries  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe, 
for  example  — la  nothing 
more  than  a chimera.  The 


point  ia  a felr  one,  but  reform 
cannot  be  determined  in  an 
EU vacuum. 

. Whatever  hurdles  many-  of 
those  wishing  to  join,  the  EU 
have  to  dear  (and  they  wm  be 
considerable  In  number  and 
difficulty)  the  EU.  too,  wm 
have  to  help. 

Look  no  further  Hgm  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy, 
one  of  the  key  areas  of  IGC 
scrutiny.  Without  radical 


reform  (such  as  slashing  the 
subsidies  doled  out  under  its 
provisions)  there  is  little 
prospect  of  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  being  allowed 
into  the  Union.  Yet,  across 
Europe,  farming  lobbies 
wield  formidable  political 
dout  There  wm  be  no  short- 
age of  politicians  prepared  to 
will  the  end  (enlargmentv  but 
there  may  be  rather  fewer 
prepared  to  wm  tiie  means  to 


«Jieve  that  end.  Yet  the  CAP 
be  decided 
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THE  REAL  PICTURE/Philips’  futuristic  new  semi-conductor  plant  relies  on  scientific 
excellence  and  hi-tech  cleanliness.  Photograph:  Don  McPhee/Words:  Martyn  Halsail 


FEW  places  have  a 
stricter  dress  code  ttinw 
Philips  Semiconductors  in 
Stockport.  Cheshire,  where 
a £100  million  investment 
programme  is  set  to  double 
output  for  the  21st  century. 

Masked  and  gowned, 
their  hands  in  vinyl  gloves 


and  feet  in  moon-boots,  70 
engineers  and  production 
staff  are  each  shift  stocking 
and  testing  a "clean  room” 
with  an  atmosphere  100 
times  purer  than  a hospital 
operating  theatre.  . 

Clinical  cleanliness  is 
vital,  said  operations  man- 


ager Gary  Munro.  “Even  a 
tiny  piece  of  material,  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  could  de- 
stroy production  of  a hatch 
of  semiconductors  worth 
up  to  £10,000.”  ' 

Hie  “dean  room”  lies  at 
the  -heart  of  the  new 
£45  million  building  pro- 


ducing the  silicon  chips 
which  act  as  the  electronic 
switches  of  the  modern 
world.  They  axe  found  in 
everything  from  cars’  cen- 
tral locking  devices  to 
washing  machines,  micro- 
waves and  radio  cassettes. 

Every  piece  of  equipment. 


from  special  paper  to  ion 
implanters  costing  £1.5  mil- 
lion each,  has  to  be  “wiped 
down* *'  to  make  it  sterile. 

Air  is  changed  every  10 
seconds  in  the  windowless, 
white-tiled  production 
areas,  which  have  air-locks 
and  are  kept  at  a constant 


21  degrees  centigrade  by  a 
coding  system  equivalent 
to  9,200  fridges. 

Two  hundred  jobs  win  be 
created  in  the  next  four 
years  at  a plant  aiming  to 
triple  turnover  and  become 
one  of  the  top  five  semicon- 
ductor plants  in  the  world. 


Tories  given  double  bonus 


Home  buyers  and  consumers 
begin  to  show  feel-good  spirit 


Sarah  Ryio 


THE  Government's 
election  hopes  were 
boosted  yesterday 
by  further  evidence 
of  a buoyant  boos- 
ing market  and  soaring  con- 
sumer confidence. 

The  latest  review  of  the 
housing  sector  by  the  Nation- 
wide building  society  yester- 
day showed  that  prices  rose 
by  8 per  cent  in  1996  and  are 
set  to  increase  by  a further 
7 per  cent  next  year. 

A separate  study,  published 


today/  predicts  that  the  Jano- 

the  fastest  annual  growth 
since  the  boom  of  1968. 

"Rising  Incomes,  end-year 
bonuses  and  reduced  rates  of 
redundancy  mean  that  people 
have  both  the  means  and  the 
confidence  to  spend,"  said 
Mark  Pragnell,  author  of  file 
retail  report  for  the  indepen- 
dent Centre  for  Economics 
and  Business  Research. 

The  study  notes  that  sales 
growth  in  1997  followed  six 
years  of  bad  or  average  Janu- 
ary sales  and  says  that  an- 


other good  year  will  be 
needed  if  the  spirit  of  the 
1980s  is  to  return  in  ftiH  force. 

But  the  Nationwide's  sur- 
vey, which  showed  bouse 
prices  iq>  asper  cent  in  De* 
cember.  compared  with  * year2} 
ago,  provided  evidence  that  a 
key  component  of  the  feel- 
good foctor  was  in  place.  ■. 

Ihe  Nationwide  said  that 
despite  a small  slip  back  of 
0.8  per  cent  from  November's 
level  cm  a seasonally  adjusted 
basis,  the  substantial  upturn 
in  confidence  meant  the  hous- 
ing. recovery  would 
strengthen.  Philip  William- 
son, the  society’s  marketing 
and  commercial  director, 
said:  “Although  it  was  from  a 
low  base,  1996  saw  a substan- 
tial improvement  in  hous- 


ing market,  and  we  expect 
further  growth,  particularly 
in  transaction  volumes,  into 
1997  and  beyond." 

Rising  house  prices  would 
lift  himdrpd.g  of  thousands  of 
people  out  of  negative  .'equity; 
the  society's  quarterly  review 
predicted.  Fewer  than  half  of 
the  I? minim  homeowners 
whose  properties  were  worth 
less  than  their  mortgages 
remain,  and  Nationwide  says 
the  blight  will  all  but  disap- 
pear over  the  next  two  years. 

Negative  equity  is  dispro- 
portionately high  In  the 
South-east  and  marked  price 
growth  in  London  has  helped 
ease  the  hardship. 

Although  price  rises  could 
be  as  high  as  15  per  cent  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  in- 


creases should  be  more 
evenly  spread  next  year,  as 
rising  confidence  encourages 
more  owners  to  put  up  a “for 
sale”  sign. 

This  should  also  the 
bottleneck  which  tile  industry 
says  has  caused  price  infla- 
tion of  up  to  30  per  cent  in 
some  housing  hotspots  as  sup- 
ply fell  far  short  of  demand 
towards  the  end  of 1996. 

More  properties  are  on  the 
market,  so  the  8 per  cent  price 
growth  this  year  would  not  be 
matched  in  1997,  the  report 
said,  although  it  described 
the  7 per  cent  prediction  as 
evidence  of  a “soundly  based” 
recovery  with  less  danger  of  a 
198Cs-styie  runaway  boom. 

This  win  be  “underpinned 
by  excellent  affordability  and 


higher  levels  of  confidence' 
which  will  offoet  a predicted 
reduction  in  special  incentive 
cashbacks  and  discounts  of- 
fered by  mortgage  lenders. 

The  strong  growth  in  1996 
against  die  poor  1995  perfor- 
mance was  boosted  by  the 
reversal  of  "heavy  income  tax 
increases”  and  should  be  fur- 
ther fuelled  as  the  round  of 
direct  tax  cuts  in  the  latest 
budget  feed  through  in  1997. 

Further  evidence  of  con- 
sumer optimism  is  provided 
today  by  a survey  from  Bar- 
clays Mortgages  which  shows 
one  in  two  homeowners  now 
believes  the  value  of  their 
house  is  set  to  increase.  There 
was  also  a rise  in  the  number 
of  people  intending  to  move 
this  year. 


Northern  readies  the  white  flag 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


IORTHERN  Electric 
looks  set  to  hoist  the 
white  flag  in  its  long- 
ning  battle  against  a 
minion  bid  from  CE  Elec- 
by  advising  all  its  sbare- 
ers  to  accept  the  US  prod- 
’s 650j>a-share  offer, 
jrthem’s  statement  is  ex- 
ed  to  persuade  several 
ing  investors  to  abandon 
s to  mark  their  opposi- 
te the  bid  by  retaining  a 
3rity  holding  in  the  take- 
target 

le  Prudential,  one  of 
hern's  largest  sharehold- 
mounted  an  eleventh- 


hour  attempt  to  drum  up  City 
support  for  Northern's  inde- 
pendence, offering  to  buy 
back  at  the  offer  price  shares 

pledged  to  the  US  bidder. 

After  the  offer  do6ed  on 
Saturday,  several  institutions 
let  it  be  known  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  CE 
offer.  Although  they  did  not 
have  enough  shares  to  over- 
turn the  deal,  they  could  have 
retained  a dissident  minority 
holding. 

A spokesman  for  Northern 
yesterday  confirmed  that  a 
statement  was  pending.  Al- 
though the  company  is  ex- 
pected to  advise  its  sharehold- 
ers to  accept  the  offer. 
Northern  declined  to  specu- 
late on  what  would  be  said. 


CE  Electric  managed  to 
take  over  Northern  by  the 
skin  of  its  teeth.  When  the 
first  deadline  closed  on  Fri- 
day, it  appeared  to  have  lost 
the  battle  because  it  bad  just 
under  50  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

However,  the  bid  deadline’ 
was  extended  to  give  the 
Takeover-Panel  time  to  inves- 
tigate the  circumstances 
under  which  Northern’s  bro- 
ker was  paid  a £250,000  perfor- 
mance fee.  This  involved  an 
extension  of  the  bid  closure 
deadline  to  last  Saturday.  In 
the  meantime,  late-lodged 
votes  pushed  up  the  number 
of  shares  pledged  to  the  CE 
Electric  camp  to  just  over 
SOpercent. 

The  Takeover  Panel  refused 


to  reinstate  the  earlier  dead- 
line. which  would  have  en- 
sured that  Northern  retained 
its  independence. 

In  order  to  demonstrate 
their  opposition,  dissident 
shareholders  had  been  ex- 
pected to  refuse  to  sell  to  CE 
Electric. 

The  bidder  needs  to  win  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  shares 
•to  carry  out  a compulsory 
purchase  of  the  remaining 
stock. 

hi  the  meantime.  City  pres- 
sure is  mounting  on  the  Take- 
over Panel  to  tighten  its  rules. 
Firmer  guidelines  were' 
needed  to  prevent  a;  rerun  of 
the  confusion  surrounding 
the  Northern  situation,  an  in- 
stitutional investor  said. 


Laporte  to  detach 
adhesives  units 


Tony  May 


>RTE.  the  speciality 
micals  group,  i9  to 
e £110  million  from 
of  most  of  its  Euro- 
lesives  and  sealants 
i to  Elf  Atochem. 
uopany  also  expects 

* between  290  million 
nifflon  for  its  North 


the  company's 
e said:  “These 
. doing  well  so 
onfident  about 
ecessf  ul  sale  in 


tainly  no  ques- 
de  of  these  op 

de  to  Elf  ''till 
p debt,  a sue- 

the  US  opera- 
ave  the  group 
and  in  a good 
which  to  ex- 

;an  sale  wiU 
id  will  write-off 
lion  and  an  ex- 
in of  about 

d-  "Our  strat- 


egy is  focused  on  speciality 
ff]wnirai<t  and  performance 
materials  where  Laporte  can 

achieve  the  objectives  of  mar- 
ket leadership  and  long-form 
profit  growth. 

“This  sale  Is  consistent 
with  that  strategy  and  pro- 
vides additional  resources  to 
enhance  this  programme  and 
generate  value  for  our  share- 
holders. " . " . 

‘The  adhesives  and  seal- 
ants operations  do  not  fit  in 
with  this  strategy  as  theyjuv 
largely  consumer-  and  trade- 
led  businesses  with  lower 

margins.  __  ___ 

"However,  there  wDl  still 
be  enough  steam  left  in  the 
angina  to  drive  the  ongoing 

businesses  forward.” 

He  said  the  company  had 
raised  just  more  than 
£170  million  since  June  and 
given  increased  focus  to  La- 
porte  by  reducing  the  number 
of  operating  locations  by 
nearly  a third. 

In  1995,  the  businesses 
which  are  now  being  sold 
made  an  operating  profit  be- 
fore exceptional  items  of 
£10.6  million  on  sales  or 
£im million,  with  net  assets 
at  the  year  end  of  £32  million. 


Spider-Man  publisher 
files  for  bankruptcy 


Mark  Tran  In  Mew  York 


SPEDER-Man  yesterday 
got  caught  in  a finan- 
cial web  as  Marvel 
Entertainment  Group,  the 
contics  publisher,  file£  for 
bankruptcy  protection. 

The  bankruptcy  filing 
was  seen  as  a manoeuvre 
by  billionaire  Ronald  Perel- 
man,  who  owns  80  per  cent 
of  Marvel  Entertainment, 
to  keep  control. of  the' trou- 
bled 'producer  of  comic 
books  and  trading  cards. 
Marvel  bus  been  at  the  cen- 
tre of  a tug  of  war  between 
Mr  Perehnan  and  corporate 
nddar  Carl  Icahn. 

Under  a proposed  finan- 
cial restructuring  plan.  Mr 
Perelinan's  Andrews  Group 
will  Invest  $365  million 
(£224  million)  in  new 
equity  in  Marvel,  allowing 
the  publisher  to  make  toy 
designer  Toy  Biz  a wboDy- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Mar- 
vel. Marvel  will  also 
receive  $160  million  from  a 
group  of  lenders  to  finance 
its  new  strategic  Invest- 
ment programme. 

Marvel  was  bought  by  Mr 


Perelman  Just  before  the 

peak  of  the  Investment 

craze  In  comic  books  In 
1993.  He  then  paid  too 
much  for  a couple  of  trad- 
ing card  companies  to  fold 

into  the  Marvel  group. 
Band  prices  in  Marvel  col- 
lapsed last  month  after  Mr 
Perelman’s  organisation 
said  that  Marvel  was  In 
much  worse  shape  than 
anyone  bad  realised  and 
was  having  trouble  paying 
Its  bills.  To  complicate  mat- 
ters, Mr  Icahn  has  been  ac- 
quiring bonds  in  Marvel  In 
a Md  for  control.  . 

Scott  Sassa,'  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  Mar- 
vel, said  that  bondholders 
bad  prevented  plans  for  a 
recapitalisation  without 
going  to  court.  He  said  that 
bondholders  were  asked 
more  than  a month  ago  to 
support  Marvel’s  plans  by 
waiving  certain  restric- 
tions in  the  bonds,  but  fail- 
ure to  reach  agreement 
with  them  delayed  the  pub- 
lisher foom  moving  ahead 
with  development  plans  in 
TV  and  film  properties, 
theme  restaurants  and 
computer  software. 


‘Titanic’  pensions 
policy  presages 
national  disaster 


ftieband  Wes 


LABOUR  yesterday 

warned  of  an  impending 
■•pensions  disaster”!  It 
published  figures  showing 
that  mill  inns  free  poverty  in 
retirement  because  of  a huge 
shortfall  in  funding. 

Urging  the  Government  to 
come  dean  on  the  scale  of  the 
crisis,  the  shadow  pensions 


minister.  John  Denham, 
accused  the  Conservatives  of 
“betraying  tomorrow’s  pen- 
sioners” and  likened  their 
pensions  policy  to  the  Titanic. 

“Millions  of  people  are  not 
covered  by  employers'  pen- 
sion schemes:  others  are  only 
making  tiny  contributions  to 
personal  pensions,  or  are 
making  no  second  pension 
provision  at  all,”  he  said. 

Labour's  analysis,  based  on 
information  collated  from  a 
number  of  surveys,  reveals 
under-funding  on  a grand 
scale  In  both  company 

schemes  and  personal  pen- 
sions, with  employees  of 
smaller  firms  and  women 
worst  affected. 

Of  die  million  firms  with 
fewer  than  100  staff  — the 
bulk  of  private  employers  — 
fewer  than  four  out  of  10  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  a pen- 
sion scheme.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  companies  with  five  or 
fewer  employees  offer  no  pen- 
sion arrangement 

Even  employees  lucky 
enough  to  belong  to  a com- 
pany scheme  may  eke  out 
their  final  years  on  the  bread- 
line. Most  members  of  a small 
company  scheme  receive 
about  half  the  employer’s  con- 
tribution they  could  expect 
from  a big  company. 

Holders  of  personal  pen- 
sions — introduced  in  April 
1968  for  workers  not  covered 
by  a company  scheme  — are 
no  better  off  Department  of 
Social  Security  figures  show 
that  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  55  million  people  with 


such  plans  contribute  £50  -or 
less  per  month,  giving  a final 
pension  of  just  £2,000  a year. 

More  worry  ingly,  says 
Labour,  23  per  cent  of  all 
working  adults  — some  six 
million  people  — make  no 
pension  provision  at  all,  and 
over  half  of  all  women  — 
10  million  adults  — are  likely 
to  suffer  financial  hardship 
when  they  retire.  Women  who 
take  a career  break  of  four 
years  to  have  children  will 
retire  on  a personal  pension 
worth  a third  less  than  a col- 
league who  takes  no  breaks. 

The  shortfall  in  pension 
funding  affects  all  regions, 
with  East  Anglia  hit  hardest 
There,  two-thirds  of  all  work- 
ers can  expect  to  suffer  finan- 
cial hardship  in  their  old  age. 

However,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people  facing  an  impov- 
erished retirement  live  in  the 
North-west,  where  I -9  million 
workers  are  likely  to  have 
made  inadequate  provision. 

“Out  new  analysis  shows 
that  Tory  pension  policy  is 
like  a pensions  Titanic.”  Mr 
Denham  said-  "Millions  of 
people  are  sailing  unknow- 
ingly towards  a retirement  di- 
saster. The  Tories  have  be- 
trayed tomorrow’s 

pensioners.  Just  like  they 
have  betrayed  today’s.” 


Notebook 


Smart  money's 
thinking  global 


AlexBmmmer 


AS  WE  move  towards  the 

the  final  years  of  this 
century,  businesses  and 
nations  need  to  think  global. 
It  may  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  new  In  this  for  Brit- 
ain — after  all,  this  country 
been  a global  trading 
power  since  the  17th  century. 
However,  as  the  nation  and 
British  business  have  shed 
their  colonial  past,  they  have 
become  increasingly  nar- 
rowly focused,  preferring  to 
concentrate  on  the  domestic 
market  and  comfortable 
relationships  with  North 
America  and  Europe,  rather 
than  take  the  adventurist,  in- 
ternationalist approach 
which  made  these  islands  an 
economic  powerhouse  and  a 
world  power. 

The  goodwill  from  Africa  to 
Latin  America  and  the  Pacific 
Rim,  built  up  over  centuries. 
Is  being  allowed  to  wither. 
Our  biggest'  corporations 
such  as  BT  think  they  are  go- 
ing global  when  they  make 
deals  with  a US  telecoms 
group  like  MCI.  But  the  really 
inventive  way  forward  would 
have  been  a link  with  another 
UK-based  firm.  Cable  & Wire- 
less, which  would  have  given 
BT  access  to  the  world’s  fast- 
est-growing regions. 

Geo-economics  has  dis- 
placed the  geopolitics  of  the 
Cold  War  era  as  the  main 
driving  force  of  international 
relations  and  commerce.  The 
time  when  the  three  largest 
economic  groupings  — North 
America,  Japan  and  Europe 
— could  look  to  each  other  for 
their  political,  financial  and 
trading  relationships  is  pass- 
ing. The  creation  of  relation- 
ships with  the  emerging  mar- 
ket economies  will  be  as 
important  to  Western  econo- 
mies as  it  is  to  the  developing 
countries  themselves. 

Growth  rates  in  the  emerg- 
ing market  countries  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  6L2  per  cent  in 
1997,  against  the  mediocre 
2^  per  cent  growth  for  the 
West  (according  to  the  IMF)- 
This  disparity  in  growth  rates 
and  opportunity  is  sacking  in 
capital,  investment  and  ex- 
pertise from  foe  industrial- 
ised nations  to  foe  emerging 
markets.  Amid  this  sea- 
change,  commerce  has  to 
think  in  global  terms. 

IN  THE  world  of  banking, 
traditionally  domestic  in- 
stitutions such  as  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Germany  and  ABN- 
Amro  of  foe  Netherlands  are 
currently  engaged  to  a world- 
wide expansion  which  has  left 
older-style  colonial  institu- 
tions such  as  Lloyds  Bank  in 
Latin  America  in  the  dust  as 
its  European  mainland  coun- 
terparts have  backed  the  new 
geo-economic  order.  Lloyds 
TSB  has  become  so  preoccu- 
pied with  becoming  a domi- 
nant consumer  bank  deliver- 
ing mortgages  and  insurance 
products  that  it  has  neglected 
its  global  roots  and  strong  tra- 
ditions in  Latin  America. 
Barclays  has  become  so  ob- 
sessed with  not  making  the 
mistakes  of  British  banks  in 
property  and  abroad  that  it  is 
failing  to  use  its  en ominous 
pull  from  South  Africa  to  the 
Caribbean  and  Middle  East  to 
re-establish  itself  as  a power 
for  the  next  century.  Only 
HSBC  is  behaving  like  a genu- 
inely global  bank,  seeking  to 
add  holdings  in  countries 
such  as  Mexico  to  an  already 
impressive  network. 

Specialist  car  companies 
like  BMW  have  recognised 
the  same  trend.  They  have  | 


learnt  to  grow  closer  to  their 
markets.  This  does  not  mean 
sitting  in  Munich  thinking  up  ’ 
ever-better  models.  It  means 
taking  foe  Munich  kit  into 
new  markets  and  being  pre- 
pared to  think  global  on  a 
long-term,  basis.  The  engines 
for  foe  next  generations  of 
BMW/Rover  will  be  built  in 
Latin  America  and  in  the 
Midlands  in  Britain,  not  sim- 
ply because  costs  are  lower, 
but  because  the  growing 
South  American  and  Euro- 
pean markets  can  best  be 
served  in  this  way  over  foe 
next  quarter-century. 

The  contrast  between  a 
commercial  company,  such  as 
Rover,  and  BMW  is  remark- 
able. Rover  focused  all  its  at- 
tention on  foe  limited  UK 
market,  losing  its  foothold  in 
the  former  colonies  and  the 
Far  East.  Trading  companies 
like  Inchcape,  with  a strong 
franchise  in  the  Pacific  Basin, 
found  they  had  to  substitute 
overseas  marques  for  the 
British  ones  to  survive. 

The  end-af-year  merger  be- 
tween Boeing  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  also  recognises  foe 
importance  of  global  markets. 
Aircraft  may  continue  to  be 
designed  and  quality-tested  in 
Seattle  and  St  Louis,  but  with 
foe  emergence  of  a more 
global  economy,  it  is  likely 
that  much  more  of  the  plane 
will  be  constructed  closer  to 
the  market  Eventually,  even 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the 
kit  may  be  built  in  Japan, 
China  or  Korea  — if  that  is 
where  the  big  International 
orders  are  coming  from. 

THE  customers  for  new 
planes,  the  airlines,  like 
to  talk  of  globalisation 
and  have  forged  hundreds  of 
bilateral  alliances  across  the 
globe.  But  foe  reality  is  differ- 
ent In  many  emerging  mar- 
ket countries  that  think  noth- 
ing of  allowing  Citibank  and 
JP  Morgan  to  control  foe 
larger  part  of  their  banking 
assets,  and  where  the  popula- 
tion Is  only  too  happy  to  be 
seen  driving  around  in  Nis- 
sans  and  VWs  — symbols  of 
financial  and  manufacturing 


globalisation  — the  govern- 
ments are  satisfied  to  operate 
flag-carriers  with  limited 
route  structures  and  remit 

Some  carriers,  such  as  Brit- 
ish Airways,  have  talked  fre- 
quently about  globalisation. 
But  much  of  BA’s  expansion 
has  been  based  on  Its 
strengths,  many  of  them  built 
np  during  the  colonial  era.  It 
has  sought  to  build  domestic 
service  inside  Europe  but 
with  limited  success.  More 
recently  its  main  focus  has 
been  on  strengthening  its 
links  across  the  Atlantic 
through  foe  American  Air- 
lines alliance,  rather  than  be- 
coming truly  International  by 
developing,  for  instance,  its 
own  hubs  in  emerging  mar- 
kets. It  has,  however,  recog- 
nised that  some  airline  ser- 
vices such  as  ticketing  are 
now  a global  business,  with 
the  removal  of  muds  of  its 
reservations  and  ticketing  op- 
erations to  the  Indian  sub- 
continent Indeed,  BA’s  cur- 
rent chief  executive.  Robert 
Ayilng,  tends  to  view  the  com- 
pany more  as  a franchise, 
such  as  Coca  Cola,  than  as  an 
institution  which  runs  planes 
from  London  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Financial  commercial 
organisations  with  world  am- 
bitions, from  ING  Barings  to 
Unilever  and  the  Kuwlati  In- 
vestment Office,  feel  that 
they  need  to  have  a base  in 
foe  City  of  London  to  conduct 
their  foreign  exchange,  Euro- 
bond financing,  takeover  and 
other  business.  This  is  held 
up  as  a glowing  example  of 
London's  claim  of  being  foe 
world’s  most  important  busi- 
ness centre.  What  a pity, 
then,  that  only  a very  limited 
number  of  British  corpora- 
tions, financial  and  indus- 
trial, have  so  far  rediscovered 
the  global  gospeL 


Costain  quits  from 
coal  and  property 


Tony  May 


COST  AIN,  the  interna- 
tional mining,  engineer- 
ing and  construction  com- 
pany yesterday  overcame 
opposition  from  rebel  share- 
holders to  win  approval  for 
the  sale  of  its  US  coal  and 
London  property  interests. 

The  board  told  an  extraor- 
dinary general  meeting  that 
foe  sale  of  foe  assets  "repre- 
sents foe  last  major  step”  in 
its  plan  to  focus  on  engineer- 
ing and  construction. 

Mr  Alisdair  Stark,  chair- 
man of  The  Costain  Indepen- 
dent Shareholders  Associa- 
tion, which  claims  to  speak 
for  400  of  the  group's  15,000 
small  shareholders,  criticised 
the  group's  "appalling  finan- 
cial record”.  He  said:  "The 
wise  investor  is  he  who  has 
but  a single  share.” 


Rescued  from  receivers?*!  j 

this  year  by  Intria,  a Malay 
sian  competitor.  Costain  sail 
on  December  io  that  i 
wanted  to  sell  its  coal  opera 
tions  to  Rencoallnc,  a unit  o 
the  privately-held  Renc< 
Group,  for  about  $47  million 
including  $13  million  of  debt 

Costain,  which  won  foe  cc 
tract  to  build  foe  controvei 
slal  Newbury  bypass,  'ala 
said  it  would  sell  for  £23.4  mil 
lion  its  one-third  interest  ii 
foe  Spitalfields  developmen 
site  in  London  to  Malaysia'; 
Metacorp, 

Cash  from  foe  sale  trill  b 
used  to  repay  debt.  firnc 
$20  million  in  US  obligation: 
and  meet  future  capital  needs 

Costain  shares  were  sus 
pended  at  47p  last  month  a 
foe  company's  request  Trad 
ing  in  them  win  not  resumt 
until  after  foe  completion  q 
foe  asset  sales. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  ZD4 
Austria  17.81 
Belgium  52.11 
Canada  223 
Cyprus  0.764 
Denmark  R72 
Finland  7.71 


France  B.S2 
Germany  2.33 
Greece  405.75 
Hong  Kong  12.86 
India  59.83 
Ireland  038 
Israel  5 JSt 


Italy  2^11 
Malta  0588 
Netherlands  2-84 
New  Zealand  231 
Norway  10.57 
Portugal  2S5A5 
Saudi  Arabia  625 
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Singapore  22a 

South  Airies  7# 
Spain  21325 
Sweden  1121 
Switzerland  2.18 
THriny  173,72 
USA  1.84 
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CHRIS  BARRIE  looks  at  the 
social  repercussions  of  a 
free  energy  market  in  America 
to  project  the  outcome  of  the  full 
privatisation  of  Britain’s  gas 
and  electricity  industries 
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Dark  days . . . How  long  will  it  be  before  laissez-faire  Britain's  ghettos  are  as  energy-poor  as  Philadelphia's? 


PHOTOGRAPH;  CHRBTOPHEFr  PtUJTZ 


Switched  off  in  mean  street 


THERE  are  streets 
in  American 
cities  where  elec- 
tricity and  gas 
supplies  are  a 
thing  of  the  past 
At  night  apartment  windows 
are  mostly  in  darkness,  al- 
though a few  flicker  and  glow 
in  the  light  of  kerosene  lamps. 
Food,  if  heated  at  all,  is 
cooked  on  potentially  hazard- 
ous portable  stoves.  And  the 
occupants  wear  coats,  even 
when  they  are  in  bed. 

Welcome  to  the  world  of  en- 
ergy deregulation,  where  the 
land  of  the  free  demands  that 
all  households  pay  the  price 
for  the  energy  they  use.  Black 
ghettos  in  1996  have  more  to 
do  with  lack  of  heat  and  light 
than  skin  colour,  although 
poverty  remains  their  defin- 
ing Feature. 

Impossible  in  Britain?  Not 
at  all,  say  academics  and  con- 
sumer groups  who  specialise 
in  the  energy  business.  In 
fact,  it  is  happening  already. 
And  in  18  months’  time,  when 
the  electricity  and  gas  mar- 
kets are  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition, the  poor  here  could 
find  themselves . even  worse 
off  while  the  affluent  bask  in 
the  glow  of  lower  electricity 
and  gas  prices. 

Last  year  local  authorities 
in  south  Wales  commissioned 
a study  into  low-iocome 


households  and  their  prob- 
lems securing  adequate  ener- 
gy for  their  homes.  It  threw 
new  light  on  the  impact  of  pri- 
vatisation and  showed  how 
many  households  are  worse 
off  in  a world  governed  by 
market  forces  and  i 
competition. 

The  survey  found  that  more 
than  hfllf  of  households  using 
pre-payment  meters  had  “self- 
disconnected”  their  supply  of 
gas  or  electricity,  which  had 
been  cut  off  because  they  had 
problems  buying  or  finding 
the  tokens  to  feed  the  meter. 

For  many,  this  so-called 
voluntary  interruption  of 
their  power  or  beating  supply 
Lasts  a weekend  or  longer. 

The  survey  also  shows  that 
families  with  very  small  chil- 
dren form  the  majority  of 
those  unable  to  manage  their 
token-meters  without  being 
disconnected.  It  says:  “In 
other  words,  the  greater  diffi- 
culties produced  by  the  sys- 
tem are  concentrated  upon 
the  most  vulnerable 
households.” 

Two  groups,  it  says,  are 
most  at  risk  — those  house- 
holds containing  someone  un- 
able to  work  because  of  health 
difficulties  and  those  families 
with  a child  aged  under  five 
in  the  household. 

Their  struggle  is  cumula- 
tive. Low-income,  single- 


parent families  already  find  British  homes.  Last  year,  that  try  is  overstating  the  cost  of 
the  economics  of  daily  life  dif-  number  had  jumped  to  more  install  ing  and  running  pre- 
ficutt.  Throw  in  the  need  to  than  3J  million,  and  this  year  payment  meters, 
budget  for  a stockpile  of  pre-  it  is  expected  to  be  close  to  She  says:  “The  direct or-gen- 

paymeut  tokens  and  week-  four  million-  British  Gas  has  eral  is  showing  no  interest  in 
ends  in  the  cold  and  without  also  increased  its  prepayment  capping  the  .surcharge  or 
hot  food  inevitably  follow.  meters,  with  more  than  doing  away  with  it."  Yet  these 
Nor  do  these  families  have  850,000  now  in  place.  customers  not  only  pay 

only  one  meter  into  which 


doing  away  with  it.”  Yet  these 
customers  not  only  pay 


By  definition  these  meters  higher  charges,  they  also  pay 


they  must  feed  a share  of  are  installed  in  the  homes  of  in  advance. 


scarce  resources.  Those  pay-  people  who  already  have  diffi-  Ms  Constance  adds  that  the. 
ing  for  their  electricity  this  culty  paying  their  bills.  Yet  most  expensive  customer  is 
way  will  almost  certainly  be  these  people  are  also,  expected  the  one  who  pays  a quarterly 
paying  for  their  gas  by  pre-  to  pay  a higher  standing  bUl  late.  Yet  only  one  corn- 
payment  meter,  too.  charge  for  their  gas  and  elec-  pany,  Hydro-Electric  in  Scot- 


payment  meter,  too. 


The  official  line  is  to  use  tricity  than  other,  more  afflu- 
statistics  to  sweep  this  prob-  ent,  customers. 


Isnl  under  the  carpet  Minis-  ■ In  an  attitude  that  is  both 
ters  preach  the  benefits  of  pri-  rigorously  Logical  and  absurd,  the  same  as  other  households, 
vatisation.  The  gas  and  the  gas  and  electricity  indus-  It  is  a practice  she  would  like 
electricity  industries  point  to  try  watchdogs  — Clare  Spot-  to  see  more  widely  adopted. 


icity  than  other,  more  afflu-  land,  charges  these  customers 
ct,  customers.  more.  Hydro’s  prepayment 

In  an  attitude  that  is  both  customers  also  pay  virtually 


official  dis- 
connection 
figures 
which  pur- 
port to  show 
that  discon- 
nections are 
falling  and 
should  no 
longer  be 
considered 
a serious 
problem. 

British 
Gas  has,  for 
example. 


The  plight  of  the  poor  is  a cause  of 
serious  concern  among  consumer 
groups,  who  fear  the  gap  between 
the  poor  and  affluent  will  widen  in 
1 998  when  the  entire  power  sector 
is  opened  to  competition 


to  see  more  widely  adopted. 

It  is  unclear 

why  Prof  Litt- 
__  _x  lechM  should 

seof  be  so  per- 

umcur  suaded  by  the 

Uiuci  industry’s  ar- 

gnment  Indus- 
*fee,i  try  sources 

am  m suggest  that  he 

ten  in  has  taken  seri- 

BaMnr  ously  the  com- 

***5''*',“  panics'  threat 

to  rip  out  the 
prepayment 
meters  unless 
he  falls  Into 


cut  the  number  of  compulsory  1 1 is  wood  e and  Professor  ] line.  Consumer  groups  scoff 


at  such  a threat.  Quite  apart 


disconnections  dramatically.  Stephen  Littlechild  respec-  at  such  a threat.  Quite  apart 
from  61,700  customers  in  txveiy  — allow  companies  to  from  the  cost  of  removing 
1987/88  to  last  year’s  tally  of  levy  higher  charges  for  sup-  some  four  million  meters,  the 
14JS00  households.  Similarly,  plying  the  poor  because  past  political  fallout  would  be 
disconnections  ordered  by  the  debts  have  to  be  recovered  enormous,  they  say.  . . . 


14J500  households.  Similarly, 
disconnections  ordered  by  the 


meeting  average  'expenditure. 
“If  competition  reduces  aver- 
age prices  for  households, 
[and]  increases  the  prices 
paid  by  those  in  -receipt  of 
benefit,  the  families  wfll  be 
worse  off." 

Research  by  Andres  Goraez- 
Lobo,  of  the  Institute  for  Fis- 
cal Studies,  suggests  gas  cus- 
tomers who  consume 
relatively  little  gas  may  also 
suffer  unless  competition  dra- 
matically drives  down  costs. 
These  consumers  will  not 
benefit  unless  the  costs  of 
supplying  customers  foil  by 
between  20  and  30  per  cent  — 
a tall  order. 

Sue  SLipman,  director  of  the 
Gas  Consumers  Council,  says 
British  Gas  has  been  “very 
generous”  in  the  past  over , 
supplies  to  the  elderly  and 
poor,  especially  in  winter. , 
Faced  with  stiff  competition 
from  new  gas  companies,  it  i 
will  toughen  its  stance  on  dis- 
connections. The  company  1 
cannot  afford  to  be  left  with  a , 
rump  of  poor  customers. 

Ms  Slipman  also  points  . out 
that  British  Gas’s  trading  and 
supply  business,  Centrica,  is 
no  longer  run  by  the  old  style 
iff  manager.  Today's  board  is 
more  commercial  and  focused 
on  turning  the  group  into  a 
profitable  business.  There 
will  be  little  room  for  passers 
gers  along  the  way. 


Similar  unease  is  voiced  by 
Jeremy  Fennell,  a policy  offi- 
cer at  Age  Concern.  He  wants 
to  know  whether  special  ser- 
vices for  the  elderly  will  sur- 
vive the  competitive  market 
Will  companies  allow  con- 
sumers to  pay  in  small 
amounts  at  post  offices?  Will 
they  provide  home  advice  on 
using  gas?  Will  they  move  me- 
ters free  of  charge  if  easier 
access  is  needed? 


R FENNELL 
also  believes 
that  poorer 
households 
are  less  able 
to  exploit  the 
benefit  of  competition.  To  do 
well,  householders  must  com- 
pare tariffo,  understand  foe 
contractual  terms  and  cope 
with  salesman.  Experience  in 
the  south-west  gas  trials  sug- 
gests that  these  households 
are  proving  slower  than  their 
more  affluent  counterparts  to 
sign  new  deals. 

In  fact,  the  gas  and  electric- 
ity companies  support  some 
of  these  fears,  if  not  foe  solu- 
tions. Yorkshire  Electricity 
has  said  that,  poor  households 
could  lose  out  in  1998.  British 
Gas  has  warned  of  much  the 
same.  Some  observers  have 
suggested  that  these  tears 
have  less  to  do  with  social 
conscience  than  with  a desire 


to  stop  rivals  cherry-picking 
foe  best  customers  and  leav- 
ing them  to  cope  with  onerous 
social  responsibilities. 

Unfortunately  foe  proposed 
rules  for  1998  will  do  little  to 
right  foe  imbalance  against 
poorer  households.  Ms  Con- 
stance says  there  will  be  little 
incentive  for  electricity  com- 
panies to  cut  the  costs  of  sup- 
plying them. 

Worse,  an  electricity  com- 
pany competing  In  foe  home 
region  of  a rival  will  need  to 
use  prepayment  meter  in- 
stalled by  that  rival  if  it  is  to 
sell  power  into  foe  house.  Be- 
cause it  owns  that  meter,  foe 
home  company  will  have  the 
right  to  be  consulted  by  its 
rival  on  one  of  only  two  tar- 
iffs to  be  used. 

Ms  Constance  predicts  that 
this  will  stifle  any  desire 
among  companies  to  seek  out 
poorer  households  and  offer 
them  lower  charges:  “If  you 
cannot  offer  your  own  tariff 
and  must  talk  to  rival  compa- 
nies, why  bother  at  all?” 

Why  bother?  The  words 
apply  to  swaths  of  America’s 
inner  cities.  The  issue  facing 
British  policymakers  in  1997 
is  whether  they  can  devise  a 
market  structure  that  is 
humane  as  well  as  competi- 
tive, compassionate  as  well  as 
discriminating.  The  omens  so 
far  are  wholly  bleak. 
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regional  electricity  compa-  and  the  costs  of  installing  and 
nies,  privatised  in  1990,  have  administering  these  prepay- 


debts  have  to  be  recovered  enormous,  they  say.  . . . 
and  the  costs  of  installing  and  But  would  it?  With  an  elec- 
administering  these  prepay-  tlon  in  the  offing,  new 
ment  meters  is,  firms  argue.  Labour’s  energy  policy  Is  to 


fallen.  ment  meters  is,  firms  argue.  Labour’s  energy  policy  is  to 

The  gas  and  electricity  in-  higher  than  running  direct  argue  that  competition  must 
dustries  indulge  in  regular  debit  customers’ accounts.  be  made  to  drive  down  prices. 
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self-congratulatory  back-slap-  In  electricity  this  surcharge 
ping  over  this  achievement  is  levied  through  a higher 
But  in  reality  the  disoonnec-  standing  charge.  With  'gas, 


In  electricity  this  surcharge  Poverty  features  as  little  in 
is  levied  through  a higher  the  party's  energy  lexicon  as 


tion  scoresheet  may  be  as  bad  I consumers  pay  a higher 


as  ever— or  worse. 

The  problem  is  that  no  one 


it  does  an  other  matters. 

That  may  change.  The 
plight  of  the  poor  now  is  be- 


.knows.  because  the  house-  gy  costs  between  rich  and 
holds  in  question  are  deemed  poor.  According  to  the  Eleo- 


The  result  is  a gulf  in  ener-  ginning  to  cause  serious  con- 
i’ costs  between  rich  and  cern  among  consumer 
>or.  According  to  the  Elec-  groups,  who  tear  that  foe  dls- 


to  have  disconnected  diem-  tricity  Association,  the  aver-  crepancy  between  prepay- 
selves  voluntarily  by  falling  age  customer  on  direct  debit  ment  and  direct-debit  custom- 
to  teed  their  voracious  me-  pays  £268  a year.  Electricity  ers  — poor  and  affluent  — , 
ters.  Industry  regulators,  paid  by  quarterly  bill  costs  will  widen  even  further  from 


will  widen  even  further  from 
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cept  this  position  at  face  ters  cost  £289. 
vhlue  — that  consumers 
apparently  benefit  from  pre- 
payment meters  because 
there  is  no  possibility  of  fall- 
ing into  debt 

But  for  foe  Government 
and  the  power  companies 


ost£289.  and  electricity  markets  are 

opened  to  competition. 

N GAS,  a direct-debit  In  ah  analysis  for  the  Insti- 
customer  pays  a dally  tute  for  Public  Policy 
standing  charge  of  9.02p  Research  of  the  economics  of 
and  a tariff  of  Ld33p  per  foe  electricity  market,  Profes- 
kilowatt  hour.  A cus-  sor  Catherine  Waddams  Price 
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- _ turner  paying  through  a warns  that  low-income  house- 

thero  are*  other.  less  publi-  prepayment  meter  is  charged  holds  wQl  face  higher  charges 
nlfijfl,  benefits  to  this  system.  4J!p  as  a standing  charge,'  as  competition  is  introduced 
Self-disconnection  is  hidden  and  2J73p  per  kWh,  falling  to  aiul  companies  are  forced,  to 
because  it  does  not  require  L61lp  after  the  first  £24  has  unwind  hidden  subsidies. 
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official  action.  The  companies  been  spent.  Each  quarter,' foe 
benefit  by  charging  up-front  higher  rate  is  relnstituted. 


these  customers,  the  poorest  _ . 

for  their  vital  energy  supplies  general  of  Offer,  may  side  plying  the  rest  have  to  be 
and  escape  the  costs  ofhaving  with  the  electricity  industry  spread  across  a dwindling 
to  chase  these  people  for  pay-  on  these  charges  but  his  own  group.  Prof  Waddams  Price 
ment  No  other  customer  is  regional  representatives  do  says:  “Competition  could 
treated  this  way.  not  The  consumer  commit-  bring  real  hardship  to  some 

The  Government’s  desire  tee®  have  been  lobbying  him  vulnerable  households  and 
for  favourable  statistics  on  to  call  a halt  to  this  surcharge  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
energy  poverty  neatly  on  the  poor.  for  them  to  clear  their  debts 

squares  with  foe  industries’  Yvonne  Constance,  who  and  move  into  a . lower  cost 
goal  of  minimising  costs  of  heads  foe  regional  commute  payment  category. 1 ‘ 
coping  with  social  problems,  chairmen,  says  high  charges  Warning  of  a threat  to 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  mean  the  poor  are  proving  social  cohesion,  she  points 
gas  and  electricity  companies  very  profitable  to  regional  out  that  state  benefits  may 
are  keen  to  install  prepay-  electricity  companies..  Ms  even  fall  just  as  these  house- 
ment  meters.  Five  years  ago,  non.^fance  and  her  colleagues,  holds  are  facing  higher 


Slip  after  the  first  £24  has  unwind  hidden  subsidies. 

>en  spent.  Each  quarter,' foe  "As  companies  vie  for  the 
igher  rate  is  relnstituted.  “best”  customers  — the  good 
Prof  Littlechild,  director-  payers  — so  the' costs  of  sup- 
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ment  meters.  Five  years  ago, 


there  were  Um.ill.ion  dec-  hardly  imti-estehllshment  fig- . un?  uemau  i tt  ^ , — ■ - 

tricity  prepayment  meters  in  ures,  believe  that  foe  Indus- 1 system  reflects  the  costa  of)  perntouteaeu other  timeJ 


even  fall  just  as  these  house- 
holds are  facing  higher 
charges,  because  the  benefit 


Across 

5 “Sausage"  tiog  (9) 

8 Snare  (4) 

9 Bystander. (8) 

10  Countless  (6) 

11  Skilful  (6) 

-13  Angle  (6) 

15  Rush  — job  (6) 

16  Island  off  North  Wales 
(8)  ..  .. 

18  Cook  in  a closed  vessel 
(4) 

19  Spotted  dog  (9) 


Down 

1 Crusade  (8) 

2 Wrapping  for  corpse  (6} 

3 Defer  Indefinitely  (6) 

4 Unfasten  — min  (4) 

6 Racing  dog  (9) 

7 Game  dog  (9) 

12  One  living  in  the  French 
capital  {8) 

14  Begin  again  (6) 

15  Prairie  wolf  (6) 

17  Soft  heavy  metal  — 
electric  wire  (4) 
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They  go  for  the  money  and  the  fun.  They  forget,  report  Sarah  Boseley 
and  Kathy  Evans,  that  it  may  become  an  invitation  to  a beheading 

Expatriate 

games 


SAUDI  Arabia’s  dry  heat 
hits  a hUndfng  120 
degrees  during  the  day 
and  plummets  to  40 
below  at  night  The 
desert  kingdom  is  a place  of  wild 
extremes  — where  alcohol,  drugs' 
and  the  mixing  of  the  sexes  are 
utterly  forbidden  in  public  and  yet 
where  parties  rage  privately 
throughout  the  night 
For  the  30,000  British  workers 
living  there,  including  hundreds 
of  young,  single  nurses,  Saudi  is 
alternately  a place  of  grim  oppres- 
sion and  high,  illicit  excitement 
At  times,  it  can  all  go  very  badly 
wrong. 

It  has  before,  when  Helen  Smith  , 
was  found  dead  in  1979  beside  the  : 
body  of  a Dutchman  after  an  all- 
night  party  She  was  gruesomely 
Impaled  on  iron  railings  under  the 
balcony  of  a British  surgeon's  flat 
Now  it  has  gone  wrong  for  Lucille 


McLauchlan  and  Deborah  Parry, 
the  two  British  nurses  charged 
with  murdering  their  Australian 
colleague,  Yvonne  Gilford,  who 
was  found  dead  on  Christmas  Eve 
in  her  room  at  the  King  Fahd  med- 
ical complex  in  Dhahran.  The  pair 
had  shared  a room  with  Yvonne,  a 
senior  theatre  nurse.  She  bad  been 
stabbed  four  times,  battered  with  a 
hammer  and  smothered. 

Such  disasters  cause  public  and 
private  worlds  to  collide  in  a clash 
of  cultures.  In  1979  Penny  and 
Richard  Arnot  spent  some  months 
in  jail  for  holding  the  Illegal 
drinks  party  where  Helen  Smith 
was  a guest;  they  narrowly 
escaped  a Hogging.  McLauchlan 
and  Parry  lace  higher  penalties:  if 
convicted  under  Sharia  law  they 
could  be  beheaded.  For  the  most 
part,  the  Saudi  authorities  avert 
their  eyes  from  the  expats'  extra- 
curricular activities.  As  long  as 


the  Brits,  Americans,  Scandina- 
vians and  the  rest  toe  the  moral 
line  on  the  streets,  they  can  do 
what  they  like  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  homes. 

It  suits  both  cultures  to  cordon 
off  the  potentially  pernicious  for- 
eign influence  in  closed  expats’ 
compounds  — fenced  off  with 
high  walls  and  heavy  security  on 
the  gates.  On  the  Western  side  of 
the  fence,  the  compound  acts  like  a 
safety  valve,  where  expatriates 
can  let  their  hair  down  without 
falling  foul  of  Saudi  law  and  end- 
ing up  in  jail  causing  diplomatic 
embarrassment  to  both  their  gov- 
ernments and  the  Saudi  authori- 
ties. 

The  compounds  began  in  the 
forties,  with  the  construction  of 
the  Aramco  oil  company  head- 
quarters in  Dhahran.  Here  thou- 
sands of  Americans  were  able  to 
live  virtually  an  Ameri-4page  14 
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Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


■back  to  a century-old 

regimen  that  has  failed 
them  repeatedly  in  the  past 
the  high-protein,  high-fat, 
low-carbohydrate  diet. 
This  regimen  was  first 
promulgated  in  1863  by  a 
London  undertaker  wanted 
William  Banting.  It  seems 
to  resurface  periodically 
under  different  rubrics, 
each  time  capturing  the 
diet-book  dollars  of  | 

gullible  Americans.  7 

New  Yaric  Times 


Bull  Shark.  Possessing  two 
Penis^  measuring  up  to 
30  centimeters  each,  it  is 
not  called  the  Bull  m 

Shark  for  nothing  J 

Sydney  Morning  Herald  on  an 

Aiatrafian  Museum  exhibition. 


m 


#One  of  the  exhibition 

8 highlights  is  the  Mem- 


■highlights  is  the  Mem- 
bers’ Gallery —animal 
penis  specimens  ranging 
from  the  humble  domestic 
cat  to  the  well-endowed 


coming  year  in  Las 
will  begin  as 
"few  Year  has  for 
a decade — with 
e opening  of  yet  another 

antic  gambling  Haq 
u>  York  Neva  York  cuts 
the  dry  desert 
a crisp  silhouette 
the  Manhattan  skyline, 
mplete  with  replicas 
the  Chrysler  and 
spire  State  buildings, 
i a roller-coaster 

irter-size  m 

— i bridge.  1 

stiington  Post 


WFREYOU 
PAVING  . 
ATTENTION  IN  ‘96 


1.  “So  sorry  to  hw*r 

about  your  babj*"  Whose 

potentially  llMou* 
condotenoM  (and  to 

whom)? 

(a)  Prince**  Diana 

(b)  Sarah  Fwguton 

(c)  Bob  Oeldof 

(d)  Liam  Gallagher 

2.  Who  athnkaHy 

tfo«lr  advertising? 


S.StOI»0%boc«i>OA 

school  for  scandal.  Why? 


Us  on  us 


The  British  view 


£The  IRA  has  a clear 
■choice.  It  can  ohmet 


■choice.  It  can  plunge 
this  province  over  the 
abyss  by  a return  to  terror; 
or  it  can  see  sense  and  call 
a ceasefire.  Violence  has 
failed  lamentably  to  solve 
any  of  our  problems. 
Meanwhile  it  is  vital  that 
the  loyalist  paramilitaries 
reaffirm  their  ceasefire 
and  are  not  goaded  into  1 
farther  attacks.  w 

Belfast  Telegraph 


In  18  years  would  devote 
much  energy  to  abolishing 
hunting  in  its  early  years. 
The  battle  over  hunting  ■ 
is  far  from  oven  7 

The  Western  MaB 


i THEME  OF 
THE  YEAR 

DECAY 
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#ff  yon  live  In  North-east 
8 Wales  you  will  he 


:-«Yi ra  * * i W*  J - >'<  % 


« hunt  followers  at  their 
Boxing  Day  meets  that  this 
may  be  their  last  is  not 
only  premature;  it  may 

also  be  entirely  misplaced. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
a Labour  government  gain- 
ing power  for  the  first  time 


8 Wales  you  will  be 
familiar  with  the  surname 
of  Zychlin . . .Zychlin  is  the 
last  name  in  the  phone 
book  and  because  of  this 
has  generated  a lot  of  ■ 
interest  in  the  comity  over 
the  years.  So  much  so, 
British  Telecom  inserted  a 
false  name  to  appear  last 
in  the  book  to  deter 
nuisance  callers  contacting 
Jack  and  Vera  Zychlin  from 
Mold.  Mrs  Zychlin  says 
calls  are  made  to  the  house 
through  the  day  and  ■ 

night.  7 

Flintshire  Evening  Leader  ' 


4.  Jamas  Hewitt,  John 
Bryan,  Fill  Houtomann, 
Camilla  Pariser-Bewdea* 
Who  is  the  odd  one  out, 
and  why? 

B.  Who  had  a record- 
breaking  exhibition  art 
the  Tat®? 

(a)  Picasso 

(b)  Monet 
(e)Cczanno 

(d)  Da  niton  Hirst 
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6.  Who  confossod  to  being 
“pretty  middle  class"? 

M Tony  Blair 

(b)  John  Prescott 

(c)  Clare  Short 

Id)  Peter  Mandefson 

7.  He  divorced  Usa  and 
made  am  honest  woman  of 
Debbie.  Which  unlikely 
lad? 
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Signs  of  life  from  the  cult  that  kills 


This  week  last  year 
December  23, 1995 


MMBHE  DISCOVERT  of  16 

8 burnt  corpses,  lying  in 

8 a circle  In  a French 
Alpine  clearing,  raised  fears 
that  followers  of  the  Order  of 
the  Sodar  Temple  doomsday 
sect  bad  staged  a new  suicide 
pact,  nwrigTlad  nn  that  whidi 
claimed  a Hw  In  Canaria 
and  Switzerland  in  1994. 

But  it  was  not  suicide. 

More  likely  according  to  two 
new  investigations,  the  IS 
adults  and  three  children  who 
died  In  the  early  hours  of 
December  lfi  last  year  and 
were  discovered  a week  later 
were  mtirdered  after  being- 
lured  to  an  outdoor  ritual  ■ 

At  lam  on  December  16, 
the  16  people  had  apparently 
wfflingiy  left  their  cars  in  a 
ski  resort  car  park  near  the 
village  of  Saint-Pierre-de- 
Cherennes,  south  of  Greno- 
ble. The  victims,  including  a 
doctor  and  the  wife  and  son 
of  a former  French  skiing 
champion,  had  walked  about 
a mile  through  thick  pine 
woods  and  settled  down 
around  a camp  fire. 

Arnaud  Btedat,  a Swiss 
journalist,  believes  the 
victims  thought  they  were 
being  called  to  witness  an 
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Cars  of  dead  cult  members  and,  right,  Ute  Verona.  who  with  her  partner  Patrick  Vnajnet  ?fas  amongstthe  corpses . 


apparition  by  Jo  Di  Mambro, 
one  of  foe  late  founders  of 
file  sect  Instead  they  were 
dru^ed  and  shot  by  two  of 

their  number,  both  serving 
French  police  officers. 

Di  Mambro,  known  by 
Interpol  under  five  aliases 
and  linked  to  money-launder- 
ing networks  in  France. 
Switzerland,  Canada  and 
Australia,  had  died  with  24 
others  on  October 1 1904,  at 
Salvan  in  Switzerland . 

Among  file  24  was  Luc 
Jouret,  the  Belgian  guru  of 
the  Order  of  the  Solar 
Temple.  On  the  same  das  23 


people  had  died  at  Cbeiry  in 
Switzerland  and  five  had  died 
at  Morin  Heights,  north  of  - 
Montreal.  All  had  been 
sedated  before  being  knifed ' 
or  shot  The  houses  they 
were  found  in  had  been  set 
alight 

Di  Mambro  has  since 
emerged  as  the  financial  - 
mastermind  behind  the 
Order  of  the  Solar  Temple. 

Its  spiritual  guru,  47-year-old 
Jouret  ran  an  organisation 
with  characteristics  includ- 
ing the  pursuit  of  cosmic 
forces  and  knighting  cere-  . 
monies  with  Masonic  over- 


tones. Followers  were  often 
middle  niasa.  TnrtadingsOT-  * 

eral  qualified  homeopaths, 
and  gave  generously 

B6dafs  investigation 
sheds  light  on  the  Order  of-  - 
the  Solar  Temple  and  pro- 
vides evidence  that  its  exis- 
tence dates  back  to  1976.  It 
also  raises  fears  that  the  sect 
is  still  in  existence,  despite 
the  deaths  of  Di  Mambro  and 
Jouret 

MrB6datsaid:wThe 
tragedy  last  December  is  the 
most  frightening  yet  because - 
it  happened  without  Jonret 
and  Di  Mambro.  Did  the 


Solar  Temple  leaders  leave 
behind  a second  command 
structure?  There  are 
nanaurs  that  the  sect  still 
has. thousands  of  followers, 
principally  in  Quebec" 

A French  specialist  on  the 
Knights  Templar.  Jean-Luc 
ChaumeD,  believes  the  sect 
still  has  some 2,000 followers 
in  Australia  and  up  to  1,000 
in  France.  He  does  not 
believe  there  will  necessarily 
be  more  deaths:  “Doomsday 
sects  are  misunderstood. 
They  are  not  in  love  with  the 
idea  of  death,  nor  do  they 
believe  in  human  sacrifices. 


The  apocalypse  they  believe 
in  is  not  the  end  of  the  world 
but  a passage  from  this  world 
to  another 

'The  massacres  in  Canada 
and  Switzerland  in  1994  were 
probably  the  result  of  attend 
within  the  Order  of  the  Solar 
Temple.  The  16  people  who 
died  last  year  were  not  obey- 
ing some  message  from  the 
grave.  They  were  key  wit- 
nesses in  the  previous  mas- 
sacres and  I believe  they  - 
were  murdered  for  their 
knowledge.” 

Mr  Chaumeil,  who  has 
written  one  of  many  French 
books  on  the  Order  of  the 
Solar  Temple,  ciaime  to  have 
discovered  the  names  of  nine 
other  people  whose  lives  may 
still  be  in  danger: 

Jean  Vuaraet,  a former 
Flench  slalom  champion 
who  lost  his  wife,  Edith,  and 
youngest  son.  Patrick,  in  the 
1994 murders,  fears  more 
murders:  “ Jouret’s  hold  on 
my  wife  was  powerful,  like 
cancer  She  would  lie  to  me 
about  having  ceased  to  go  to 
meetings  but  money  would 
disappear  I think  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  assume  that  the 
Order  of  the  Solar  Temple 
has  obliterated  itself.  That 
sect  iastDl  very  much  alive 
and  could  be  preparing  to 
strike  again.” 

Alax  Dural  smith 


a.  What  Is  thl*? 

fa)  lira  Stono  of  Destiny 

(b)  A Martian  meteorite 

(c)  Tho  Bock  of  Gibraltar 

(d)  A Rolling  Stono 


9.  Who  wars  tha  nmnora- 
up  In  Euro  '96? 

(a)  England 

(b)  Thu  Czech  Republic 
(c|  Bulgaria 

(d)  Albania 


to.  London  Is  a dirty  otty 
and  luwta  Is  a dirty  word, 
according  to  whom? 


11.  Who  had  thru  a and-a- 
half  hours  to  road  1,800 

P*9M» 


12.  Sweden  Anally 
announoad  tha  eaasatlon 
of  hosUHIos  after 
300  years,  wHh  which 
country? 

(a) Rusoia 

(b)  Finland 

(c)  Danmark 

(d)  San  Marino 


13.  Who  failed  to  buBd  a 
“brklga  to  tha  past*? 


14.  “They  are  nice 
thoughtful  lads  who  knre 
thdr  mother.”  Who  were 
the  caring  duo? 

(a)  The  Gallaghers 

(b)  The  Maxwells 

(c)  The  Charitons 

(d)  The  Krays 


IS.  What  are  the  names 
of  the  Spice  Girls? 


Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


Expatriate 

games 


Quiz  answers 

1.  Princess  Diana  to  her  chOdran*  nanny. 
Bogy  Leggo-Baute,  insinuating  (hot  she 
had  had  an  abortion. 

2.  Tha  Ford  Motor  Company,  wrtcfi  doc- 
tored a photograph  of  company  employ- 
ees to  remove  black  faces. 

3.  R h the  selecttvs  school  to  which 
Shadow  Health  Secretary  Hariet  Hannan 
sent  her  eon  Joe,  imdermtnlng  Labour 

Party  policy:  which  opposes  selection. 

4.  FBB  Houtemann.  The  former  nude  Miss 
Bdghim  Is  the  only  one  not  to  have  been 
Ghksd  with  a member  of  the  Brfteh 
PamRy,  being  biked  (over  40  pages  of  an 
RaSan  m^aztnd  with  Daniel  Duciust, 
husband  of  Princess  Stephanie  of  Monaco. 

5.  (d  Cezanne. 

6.  (b)  John  Prescott 

7.  Mfchaal  Jackson,  who  cBvorced  Ltea- 

Marle  Presley  and  married  Debbie  Rowe, 
who  was  bearing  his  cttld. 

6.  <b)  A Martian  meteorite,  which  suppos- 
edly provided  evktenoe  of  Bte  on  Mars. 

9.  (b)  The  Czech  Repubflc,  wtx?  lost  2-1  to 
Germany. 

10.  TievorNunru  the  new  arttetfc  director 
of  the  National  Theatre. 

1 1 . Robin  Coolt  Shattow  Fore^n  Secre- 
tary, who  was  given  the  Scott  report  on 
thearnis-to-lragaftorjustttam-and-a- 
half  hous  before  the  Government  Issued 
its  statement  Tojyaffidab  had  tad  the 
report  for  eight  days. 

12.  (d)  San  Marine,  which  had  hied  to 
turn  up  for  the  signing  of  the  peace 
accord  which  ended  the  30  Vfears’  War  ki 
1643. 

13.  Bob  Dole.  US  voters  preferred  BH 
Canton's ‘bridge  to  the  future'. 

14.  (a) The  Gatoghers.  according  to  their 
"wrthar  Peggy- 

15.  Mel  B,  Mel  C,  Victoria,  Emma  and  - 
GerL 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Liam 
5-9  Jocko 
10-14  Jarvis 
15  Serf 


4 page  13  can  life-style,  uncon- 
strained by  strict  Saudi  laws.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  women,  were  even 
allowed  to  drive  within  the  com- 
pound— unheard  of  outside. 

“The  foreign  workers  were  a law 
unto  themselves,"  g?yi  Jeremy 
Coventry  who  lived  on  an  Aramoo 
base  for  a year.  “They  brewed  their 
own  alcohol  and  even  bad  a pork 
shop.  But  even  then,  the  Saudi 
police  gained  the  right  to  drive 
through  the  territory 

“The  people  who  lived  there 
lived  a very  sheltered  life.  It.was 
safe  There  was  no  crime  to  speak 
of  — it  was  a totally  closed  com- 
munity with  its  own  shops, 
libraries  and  a cinema.” 

Atone  point  within  this  surreal 
world  within  a world,  there  were 
so  many  minor  explosions  from 
stills  producing  illegal  hooch  that 
Aramco  issued  to  its  employees  a 
drawing  of  how  to  make  safe  dis- 
tilling equipment  The  diagram 
was  swiftly,  withdrawn  after  one 
man  was  caught  and  eventually 
expelled  by  the  authorities  for 
making  spirits  with  an  Aramco- 

designed  contraption. 

Many  Americans  hardly  ever 
left  such  compounds  — and  the 
story  goes  that  there  were  even 

some  who  felt  so  secure  that  they 
tried  to  come  back  after  a disillu- 
sioned retirement  in  the  States. 
The  world  outside  the  gates,  after 
all.  was  Ininniral  to  nationals  from 

the  land  of  the  free. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  some  of  the 
harshest  codes  governing  social 
behaviour  in  the  world  — codes 
which  foreigners  must  obey  Out- 
side the  compound,  single  men 
and  women  are  forbidden  to  mix  at 
the  workplace  or  even  take  taxis 
together  Even  the  local  McDon- 
alds is  segregated  between  the 
sexes.  The  Committee  for  Encour- 
aging Virtue  and  Preventing  ^Vice 
and  the  religious  police. 
Mutatawahy  exist  to  enforce  these 
laws. 

Women  are  forbidden  to  drive 
and  must  not  be  seen  in  the  com- 
pany of  a man  who  is  not  a dose 
. relative  — husband,  brother  or 
father  “I  couldn't  go  anywhere 
without  being  chaperoned  by  a 


man,"  said  Anne  Froelich,  whose 
husband  got  a Job  at  a Saudi  uni- 
versity “We  had  an  Egyptian 
friend  who  took  me  to  a’  woman’s 
soukh  (market).  I was  covered 
except  that  I didn’t  have  anything 
on  my  head.  The  religious  police 
who  are  all  over  came  up  to  this 
man.  assuming  I was-hls  wife. 

“They  said  that  as  a good  Arab 
wife  I should  have  my  hair  cov- 
ered. The  Egyptian  said  she’s  an 
American.  The  religious  police 
said.  Don't  lie*  We  didn’t  argue 
We  just  ML" 


JUST  once  die  ventured 
out  without  a man.  taking 
her  small  daughter  to  buy 
bread.  “I  was  moved  to 
the  front  of  file  line  and 
got  rid  at  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
never  did  it  again."  she  said.  Had 
she  been  a Saudi  woman,  she 
could  have  gone  out  with  a group 
of  friends,  folly  veiled,  without  a 
problem.  Living  in  the  middle  of  a 
Saudi  neighbourhood,  not  on  a 
compound,  she  was  caught  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  culture  dash. 

*T  think  what  I bated  was  this 
feeling  of  being  caged, " she  said. 
Her  one  delight  was  the  women’s 
day  at  file  zoa  Her  husband  would 
drop  her  with,  her  two  little  daugh- 
ters. Once  inside,  all  tire  Saudi 

women  would  unveil  — the  only 
men  allowed  were  the  religious 

police:  It  was  a happy  time. 

. Froelich  took  a typing  job  at  the 
American  base  in  Dfaahran  to 
escape  the  hot  and  claustrophobic 
house,  picked  up  and  dropped 
home  by  a chauffeur  every  day  To 
her  amazement,  one  of  the  perks 
was  an  alcohol  ration. 

The  Dhahran  airbase,  near  file 
King  Fahd  Hospital  where  the  two 
British  nurses  now  charged  with 
murder  worked,  is  famous  among 
western  expats.  The  Saudi  author- 
ities turned  a blind  eye  to  the  pubs 
and  discos.  One  British  Aerospace 
engineer  said  that  until  recently 
there  were  15  pubs  on  the  base. 
Pubs,  that  is,  with  barmaids 
behind  the  bar  and  optics  serving 
illicit  booze. 

“It’s  just  like  England,  but  the 
bars  are  a bit  fuller;  that’s  aH  You 
go  into  one,  and  they  are  Just  heav- 
ing,” said  the  engineer: 

Saudi  sensitivity  over  the  pubs 
led  them  to  cut  the  number  down 
to  five  a few  months  ago.  “It  was 
getting  a bit  out  of  hand,’'  said  one 
regular  customer: 

Drinking  is  the  biggest  expat 
pastime.  Somehow  the  Johnny 
Walker  Blade  Label,  changing 


hands  at  $120  a bottle,  makes  its 
way  past  the  authorities  into  the 
compounds.  Other  expatriates 
make  do  ginnggiirig  m Boots  wine 
kits.  And  then  there  Is  the  local 
hooch,  distilled  everywhere  and 
oaTTwi  “saddiqi",  which  translates 
as  “my  friend".  Most  often  served 
with  tonic,  E and  T as  it  is  known, 
it  is  not  a drink  for  the  moderate. 

But  it  is  not  generally  mild  men 
and  women  who  elect  to  spend  a 
couple  of  years  under  the  Saudi 
desert  sun.  They  have  usually 
gone  for  the  money:  not  only  are 
salaries  high  to  reflect  the  diffi- 
culty of  living  in  Saudi,  but  most 
workers  can  live  on  their 
allowances  and  expenses,  and 
bank  large  sums  back  home  — or 
offshore. 

A nurse  is  paid  about  £14,000  on 
average  in  the  UK.  Nurses  like 
McLauchlan  and  Parry  could 
bank  at  least  £16,000  tax-free  in 
Saudi,  with  more  for  their  special- 
ity— both  wonted  in  a renal  unit 
at  the  King  Fahd.  Then  they  were 
provided  with  free  accommoda-  I 
tion.  meals  and  annual  tickets 
home.  “Many  girls  can  save  easQy 
on  packages  like  that”  said  the 
nursing  agency  One  Filipino 


nurse  working  in  the  King  Fahd 
complex  in  Dhahran  said  the  pay 
was  good  and  the  staff  accommo- 
dation “like  a five-star  hotel". 
Each  nurse  has  her  own  room 
equipped  with  her  own  phone,  TV. 
and  fixmiture  provided  free.  Many 
nurses  enjoy  the  contrast  of  the 
high-tech,  brilliantly  equipped 
Saudi  hospitals  after  the  cash- 
strapped  problems  of.  the  NHS  at 
home. 

It  is  not  just  the  money;  there  is 
excitement,  too.  “The  social  life  is 
great  out  there,"  said  a spokes- 
woman for  one  agency  Angel 
International  Life  as  an  expatri- 
ate she  explained,  offered  the 
chance  to  mix  with  dozens  of 
nationalities,  and  plenty  of 
unmarried  men,  most  of  whom 
are  highly  paid.  ■ 

Some  expats  are  walking  away 
from  crisis  or  disaster  such  as  the  , 
end  of  a relationship.  Others  want 
a radical  change  to  their  life  They 
may  find  what  they  want,  or  they 
may  not  Nursing  is  the  only  work 
in  Saadi  available  to  woman.  TV) 
the  expat  bachelors  who  vastly  out- 
number them,  they  represent  the 
only  available  “screwing  fodder". 

It  is  a heady  mix.  There  is  every 


temptation  to  break  all  the  ordi- 
nary social  rules,  let  alone  the 
stringent  Saudi  variety  “It  Is  an 
unreal  world,"  said  one  female  ex- 
pat "Ton  know  you  don’t  . belong 
there.  You  can  behave  badly 
because  you  can  leave  it  all  behind 
yon." 


AS  yet  we  do  not  know 
McLauchlan  and 

Parry’s  motivation  for 
moving  to  Saudi, 
except  that  McLauch- 
lan was  out  of  a job.  There  have 
been  newspaper  reports  that.ehe 
was  dismissed  from  her  job  at 
Dundee  Teaching  Hospital  for 
gross  misconduct  following  a 
. police  investigation  into  theft.  Her 
family  yesterday  vigorously 
denied  that  she  was  Involved.  Nor 
do  we  know  to  what  extent  the  two 
women  may  have  been  tied  into 
the  kind  of  expat  life  led  by  so 
many  others.  .. 

What  we  do  know  Is  that,  ironi- 
cally in  foe  context  of  such  a 
strictly  moral  country  for  many 
British  expats  Saudi  Arabia  offers 
a high  'octane  life  The  Arnots’ 
party  back  in  1979,  neither  broke 
nor  formed  a mould.  What  hap- 


Sadness In  Saadi. . . Lucille  McLauchlan  accused  of  murder;  Helen  Smith  (right)  found  dead inl979 


pened  on  that  occasion  remains 
uncertain  17  years  later  A jury  in 
Britain  came  to  an  open  verdict 
over  Helen  Smith's  death.  Her 
body  is  stSl  frozen  In  the  mortu- 
ary of  Leeds  Infirmary  because 
her  implacable  father  Ron  Smith 
refuses  to  give  up  his  pursuit  of 
the  truth.  He  continues  to  be  con- 
vinced that  his  daughter  was  mur- 
dered, and  contends  that  one  day  a 
further  examination  of  the  body 
may  be  needed. 

What  did  emerge  from  the 
glimpse  past  the  compound  wall 
that  the  case  of  Helen  Smith 
offered,  was  a taste  of  the  entan- 
gled lives  of  the  expats.  Penny 
Arnot,  for  all  the  solid  front  she 
presented  with  her  surgeon  hus- 
band at  the  time,  later  admitted 
she  was  having  an  affair  with  a 
scuba-diver  Helen  herself  was 
worried  she  might  be  pregnant  by 
her  Malaysian  male  nurse  lover 

The  Saudi  experience  is  a game 
or  high  risks  for  the  more  volatile 
players.  There  will  be  many  who 
spend  their  three  years  sitting  qui- 
etly  at  home,  saving  up  the  cash, 
watching  the  BBC  on  satellite  tele- 
vision and  reftising  all  temptation. 
But  for  others,  it  can  end  in  flog- 
gings or  jafl. 

in  1988,  a British  husband  and 
wife _were  charged  with  the  mur- 
°®rof  another  nurse,  a 48  year-old 
hash  matron  called  Helen  Feeney 
The  motive  was  allegedly  theft  In 
court  Peter  and  Monica  Hall 
counted  a bitter  and  tearful 
2““*  t&e  Saudis,  claiming 
toey  had  been  tricked  Into  a video 
confession  with  promises  that 

senl:home  &r  triaL 
Monica  8 years. 
n?*  5?®11  ^or  toe  victim's 

For  McLauchlan  and  Party  all 

S^S!£?teitement’  toe  fan  and 
adventure  have  evaporated  now  in 

Pnson  where  they  have 
December  11  with- 
out  access  to  a lawyer  or  even  con- 
sular officials.  The  two  younger 
jrarees  are  said  by  a Saudi  nerwspa- 
per  to  have  confessed,  a claim 
their  families  dispute. 

There  are  those,  including  the 
8 brother;  who  would  say 
tha  if  they  killed  their  MelS  Sd 
^Mgue,  they  deserve  tha  Saudi 
®*^rtL  Frank  Gilford  has  said  he 
will  not  ask  for  mercy  to  be  exer- 
cised.. But  two  nurses  and  S 
families  win  all  be  on  their  knees 
now,  praying  that  justice  can  be 
meted^out  m England 
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Some  claim  this  man  and 
his  chubby  schoolfriend 
have  revolutionised 
capitalism.  Oh  really? 

Tubs 

who  is 

cream 
of  the 
crop 


IT  IS  OBVIOUS  from  the 
start  that  someone  Is  miss- 
ing. Ben  is  rntestng,  Ben  Co- 
ben.  6w  big  bearded  partner 
of  Ben  and  Jerry’s  ice 
cream.  Instead  it  is  Jerry 
Greenfield  the  shyer  partner,  sit- 
ting across  the  table,  in  his  purple 
r-ehirt  embossed  in  black  plastic 
with  Ben  and  Jerry’s  Ice  Cream 
and  Jerry  seems  to  be  missing 
Ben,  a lot  In  fact,  once  or  twice  he 
even  addresses  Ben,  whom  he  lias 
known  since  school,  as  if  he  were 
in  the  room  instead  of  back  at  the 
Ihctory  in  Vermont- 
Far  those  who  have  not  yet 
tasted  it,  Ben  and  Jerry's  is  to  Hfia- 
gen-Dazs  what  the  Body  Shop  is  to 
Estee  Lauder.  It’s  the  ice  cream 
with  a social  conscience,  made 
Erom  decent  ingredients  by  two  old 
schoolfriends  who  struggle  to  em- 
ploy decent  work  practices  and  be- 
lieve business  has  a social  and  en- 
vironmental responsibility. 

Sounds  familiar?  Yes,  but  even 

Anita  Roddick  hasn’t  gone  quite  as 

Ear  as  these  guys,  who  organise 
"joy  g£ogs”  to  cheer  up  the  work- 
ers by  patrolling  the  shopfloor 
dressed  as  Elvis  or  pipe  Barry 
Manilow  through  the  office  sound 
system.  It’s  company  policy  that 
7J5  per  cent  of  the  profit  goes  to 
Charities,  as  does  a certain  per- 
centage of  each  worker's  time.  Po- 
tential employees  are  screened  for 
a social  conscience  at  job  inter- 
views to  check  their  suitability. 
One  man  was  rejected  after  ob- 
jecting to  B&Js  policy  of  paying 
medical  insurance  far  homosexual 
partners.) 

As  a business  it  has  been,  a sen- 
national  success  but  like  Roddick, 
Ben  and  Jerry  have  stuck  their 
beads  above  the  paparapet  and 
been  shot  at.  Critics  have  seized 
upon  their  apparent  setf-nghtepus- 
aess.  arguing  that  their  widely- 
oublidsed  conscience  Is  simply  a 
marketing  tool.  Their  efforts  to  se- 
am* the  Amazon  rain  forest  far 
Ehe  next  century  have  been  pored 
aver  and  found  wanting. 

“Look,**  says  Jerry:  “When  we 
started  out  neither  one  of  us  was 
looking  to  make  a lot  of  money,  or 
ooking  to  become  a businessman, 
jr  looking  for  a career.  Which 

ust  goes  to  show  how  wrong  a boy 

an  beTbecause  18  years  on.  Ben 
Sd  Jerry  are  selling  *156  mimon 
worth  of  toe  cream  ayear,  ™ptoy- 

\ng  700  staff  and  exporting  thour 
sands  of  artery-stopptog  t^sof 

Butter  Pecan,  Chunky  Monkey, 
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JULIUS 


Peace  on 
Earth? 
Let’s  agree 
to  differ 


and  Cherry  Garcia  to  deep  Breezes 
across  the  world. 

Ben  and  Jerry  have  known  each 
other  for  years.  “Ben  tells  the  story 
of  when  we  were  in  gym  class, 
standing  at  attention,  and  he  heard 
♦his  loud  thud,  and  it  was  me  fall- 
ing over,"  says  Jerry,  fondly.  “I 
had  fainted  from  being  an  a diet  I 
was  a tubby  kid.” 

Ben  was  also  on  the  chubby  side 
and  the  two  became  friends,  dud- 
ting  together  as  they  brought  up 
the  rear  of  cross-country  runs,  am 
friendly  in  their  early  twenties 
they  took  an  ice  cream-making 
correspondence  course,  borrowed 
18,000  and  in  I978set  up  a small  ice 
cream  shop  on  their  own. 

lb  their  hippie  horror,  it  worked 
rather  waff.  “We  -looked  at  our- 
selves and  realised  that  we  were 
suddenly  no  longer  ice  cream  men 
but  we'd  become  businessmen-  We- 
were,  yon  know,  writing  memos 
and  correspondence,”  says  Jerry,  - 
looking  horrified  by  the  memory. 
“It  was  a shocking  revelation — we 
had  a very  negative  reaction  to  it 
— because  we  Ml  like  business- 
men were,  yon  know,  bad  people; 
that  companies  exploited  their 
workers  and  exploited  the  commu- 
nity. So  our  first  thought  was  to 
putthe  business  up  far  sale.” 

For  sett?  “Mnnn,  and  then  Ben 
ran  Into  this  eccentric  old  restaur 
rateur  in  Southern  Vermont,  and 
this  old  guy  said:  'Ben,  why  are 
you  going  to  do  that?1  And  Ben 
aaid:  'Maurice,  you  know  what 
businesses  do?  They  take  advan- 
tage of  the  community  and  their 
workers*.  And  Maurice  said:  'Ben, 
if  there’s  something  you  don't  like 
about  your  business,  why  don't 
you  just  change  it?1  And  Ben  said 
it  had  never  really  occurred  to 
him." 

So  B and  J sat  down  and  worked 
on  “a  philosophy  that  supported 
the  local  community”.  Ingredients 
would  be  purchased  from  local 
hums  or  firms  that  retrained  the 
unemployed  oar  ex-convicts;  staff 
would  be  given  time  off  to  work  far 
charities  and  a percentage  of  the 
profits  would  be  directed  into  local 
projects.  Result  they  would  fad 
good  flwfl  their  customers  would 
feel  even  better  shelling  out  $5  far 
a tub  of  Chocolate  Chip  Cookie 
Dough. 

Jerry  still  seems  rather  sur- 
prised at  their  success.  IS  he?  *TFs 
shocking.''  he  says  slowly.  “And  I 
think  people  who  knew  Ben  and 
me  are  shocked  as  weili  I mean,  we 
are  not  the  kind  of  people  you 
would  expect  that  from!” 

I note  from  the  company  report 
that  Ben  is  down  as  chairperson, 
and  Jerry,  as  vice-chair.  Have  they 
managed  to  stay  friends?  “We  are 
better  friends  now  than  we've  ever 
teen." 

What  does  ha  like  about  the -ab- 

wit  Ran,  whose  presence  never- 
theless tills  the  room.  “Oh,  he’s 

oiwate  entrepreneur.  He’s  very 
innovative,  very  risk-taking,-  he 
doesn’t  have  a fear  of  failure,  he 
loves  to  try  new  things.  I really 
like  that  because  that’s  very  dif- 


CHRISTMAS is  a good  time 
for  thinking  xicaj-Christian 
thoughts.  When  Christians 
celebrate  the  story  of  Jesus’s  birth, 
tb^y  prompt  non-Christiana  to  cel- 
ebrate  their  own  stories.  Christ- 
mas throws  into  relief  ti^prac-  ;■ 

tlces  and  bdiefa  of  other  religions. 
As  a Jew,  my  own  favourite  story 

Is  from  fife  Talmud,  a huge,  multi- 

volume  work  which  sets  out  the 

laws  regulating  Jewish  life  ana 

also  route  ins  rabbinic  commen- 
taries on  those  laws. 

This  is  the  story . One  day  me 
great  Rabbi  Eliezer  was  contend-, 
with  a number  of  fellow  rabbis 

about  aparticular  passage  in  the 

Bible.  He  was  maintaining  a 

stanre  which  the  others  rejected. 
They  were  right  to  do  so,  because 


jerry  4m  thftTMfrJ  pTif»non»«mo^ . . . ‘We  looked  at  ourselves  and  realised  that  we  were  suddenly  no  longer  Ice  cream  men  but  we’d  become  businessmen*  EAMONN  McCABE 


Do  they 
really 
have  ‘joy 


randomly 
imploring 
the  staff 
tobe 
happy? 
‘It’s  not  as 
organised 
as  you’re 
implying’ 


bly  wrong.  But  he  wouldn’t^ve 

v^.Seeldng  to  shore  aphis  posi- 
tion with  proofe  ofhis  authority. 


uproot  itself  which  it  did-Hethen 

dlrectedaistreamtofajwtoA- 

wards;  it  too  complied  with  ms 


I order.  He  turned  triumphantly  to 
the  rabbis:  as  yon  see,  I am  right! 

But  the  majority  of  rabbis  were 
unimpressed.  Miracles  don’t  sup- 
portan  argument,  only  arguments 

support  an  argument  Stung  by 

this,  and  rather  missing  the  point. 
Rabbi  Eliezer  then  commanded  the 
walls  of  the  schocdhouse  in  which 

they  were  debating  to  collapse.  In 

deference  to  his  authority,  we’re 
told,  they  began  to  fait  in  defer- 
ence to  fhe.au  thnrity  of  the  other 
rabbis,  however,  they  did  not  alto- 
gether disintegrate.  (And  the Tal- 
mudadds.  rather  quaintly,  ‘thus 
do  the  waDs  tilt  to  this  day*’).  The 

rabbiSTexnained  unmoved. 

What  did  any  of  this  have  to  do 
with  a question  of  Biblical 
interpretation?  . 

Drtv  en  to  even  more  extrava- 
gant measures.  RabbiEUerer  then 
appealed  direct  to  the  Almighty,  - 
with  success.  A Heavenly  Voice 
spoke,  rebuking  the  majority 

rabbis:  “Why  do  you  dispute with  , 
Rabbi  Elfezer,  when  In  all  matters 
ofreligious  law  his  Is  the  correct 


ferent  from  me.  Tm,  I'm  like, 
very  conflict-avoiding.  I like  a 
manageable  agenda.  Yeah,  1 have 
fear  of  failure,  and  Tm  not  a risk- 
taker." 

Jerry  seems  so  laid-back  I expect 
Titm  to  slip  under  the  table  at  any 
minute.  He  seems  utterly  affahle 
and  yet,  and  yet  I can’t  help  feeling 
mildly  suspicious.  Especially 
when  he  suddenly  slips  in  that 
Ben,  the  chief  flavour  designer, 
has  a poor  sense  of  taste.  When ? 
We  are  talking  about  Fudge  Behav- 
ing Badly,  a new  flavour  from 
which  Comic  Relief  wifi  earn  sop  a 
pot,  and  I ask  Jerry  to  describe  the 
taste.  “The  taste?” 

Yes,  bow  would  you  describe  the 
taste  to  me? 

“Boy!  I don't  know  how  I would 
describe  it!  You  know,  the  interest- 
ing thing  about  a lot  of  our  fla- 
vours is  there’s  a lot  of  texture  and 
flavour  contrast  And  some  of  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  Ben  does  a 
lot  of  designing  of  the  flavours, 
and  he  really  cant  taste  that  waff!” 

That  seems  rather  odd,  1 mur- 
mur. “You  know,  he's  ...  he  can't 
really  smell,  and  when  you  can’t 
smeTL  you  cant  really  taste.  That’s 
why  so  many  of  our  ice  creams  are 
very  strongly  flavoured,  so  that 
Ben  can  taste  them!"  I am  just 
about  to  interrupt  when  Jerry  con- 
tinues: “It’s  also  why  they  have  a 
lot  of  big  chunks  of  cookies  and 
randies  ftnrf  nuts,  or  things  like 
that,  ’cos  Ben  really  likes  the  con- 
trast of  different  textures.  He’s 


interpretation?”  God  sided  with 
Eliezer.  The  author  of  the  Bible 
placed  His  own  unique  authority 
on  the  side  of  the  dissenting  rabbi. 
And  this  is  where  the  story  be- 
comes interesting,  because  the 
rabbis  were  entirely  unfiaed  by 
this  intervention.  They  responded 
to  Him:  You  have  no  right  to  inter; 
fere  in  our  debate.  The  Bible  is  for 
us  to  interpret,  not  You.  It  is  not  in 
heaven,  it  is  an  earth.  And  You 
Yourseifhave  taught  that  one 
must  follow  the  majority.  Far  from 
being  angry  at  this  retort,  God  is 
delighted.  He  laughs,  saying:  “ my 
sons  have  learnt  well,  they  have 
defeated  me". 

This  is  a story  which  has  many 
applications.  It  supports,  for  exam- 
ple, that  tendency  in  literary 
theory  which  denies  the  authority 

of  the  author  in  determiningthe 

meaning  of  the  text  (Indeed,  mod- 
ern critics  are  now  alert  to  the 
contribution  that  rabbinical  tech- 
niques of  interpretation  can  bring . 
to  the  study  ofiiteratore).  The 
story  ls-also  relevant  to  the  con- 


never  had  much  of  a sense  erf 
taste.” 

Then  he  says  something  else, 
equally  curious.  I ask  him  what 
flavour  he  likes  and  he  replies: 
"Oh,  yon  know,  iff s funny,  the  fla- 
vours I like  most  that  the  company 
has  made  — well,  actually  a lot  of 
them  have  been  discontinued." 

At  tills  point  Eugene,  the  PR 
man  enters  brandishing  a tub  of 
Fudge  Behaving  Badly,  which  he 
has  obligingly  sliced  in  half  with 
the  office  paper-cutter,  so  that  I 
can  see  how  the  fudge  and  caramel 
swirl  together.  “Now  that  looks 
pretty  swirly,”  says  Eugene. 

“I  have  this  samurai  sword,” 
remarks  Jerry,  eyeing  the  paper 
cutter.  “Ben  and  I met  a guy  once 

who  is  a Trwrtial  arts  tenrlwr  and 

he  decided  to  show  us  some  sword 
training,  and  we  would  slice  these 
pints  in  half,  it  was  really  hUari- 
oust  Really  funny!  I have  one  of 
these  Japanese  warrior  outfits  at 
home!” 

And  I suddenly  picture  him  in 
his  outfit  swinging  through  the 

■factory,  dicing  wildly  at  tubs  of 
grotesquely  rich  and  chunky  ice 
cream.  Do  they  really  have  ^Joy 
gangs"  randomly  imploring  the 
staff  to  be  happy?  “It's  not  as  orga- 
nised as  you’re  implying,"  says 
Jerry  solemnly,  ‘it's  an  ad  hoc  vot 
unteer  committee,  who  try  to  fig- 
ure out  ways  to  bring  more  Joy  to 

the  workplace.’' 

lliis  “fan"  side  of  Ben  and  Jer- 
ry’s is  also  extended  to  the  com- 


timiing debate  among  lawyers  on 
the  extent  to  which,  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  statutes,  it’s  appropri- 
ate to  go  back  to  parliamentary 
debates  to  find  out  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  legislators.  But  that 


The  rabbis  responded 
to  Him:  You  have  no 
right  to  interfere 
in  our  debate.  The 
Bible  is  for  us  to 
interpret,  not  You 


is  the  least  of  its  appeal.  For  any- 
one unfamiliar  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, and  in  particular  for  anyone 

who  subscribes  to  the  political  fic- 
tion of  the  “Judaeo-Christian  tra- 
dition”, it's  a shocking:  story. 

It  makes  defiance  of  God  a virtue. 
The  story  endorses  resistance  to 


pany  report,  last  year  designed  as 
a child’s  colonring,  book  complete 
with  a packet  of  crayons  to  colour 
in  the  hipnir  drawings.  Page  eight 
is  entitled  “Ben  and  Jerry’s  Phi- 
lanthropy”, while  on  page  20,  we 
find  ■ Highlights  of  Ben  and  Jer- 
ry’s Social  Report”,  detailing  their 
six  Partner-Shops,  owned  by  non- 
profit-making  organisations  and 
reassurance  for  shareholders  that 
“among  senior  managers,  gender 
balance  is  even". 

It's  not  hard  to  be  cynical  about 
B&Ts  as  Jerry  is  fidfy  aware.  “It’s 
natural  when  a company  is  trying 
to  do  good  things  that  people  will 
be  sceptical,  they’ve  been  trained 
by  business  to  ndwfc  that  business 
is  just  about  self-interest" 

And  occasionally  things  do  go 
wrong.  Attempts  to  help  the  Ama- 
mnian«  by  harvesting  Brazil  nuts 
ramp  a cropper,  as  did  a Partner- 
shop  In  Harlem,  supposedly  run  by 
homeless  men. 

But  Greenfield  says  the  press 
have  always  Idealised  what  they 
were  trying  to  do.  and  have  blown 
the  mistakes  out  of  all  proprotion. 
“Things  do  go  wrong  when  you’re 
innovative.  But  the  idea  that  we’re 
not  cracked  up  to  be  what  we  say 
we  are,  is  no  more  true  than  the 
idealisation  was  in  the  beginning!” 

Behind  all  this  is  his  and  Ben's 
fear  that  business  is  taking  over 
our  culture.  “It’s  the  most  power- 
ful force  In  society,”  he  says  an- 
grily. “It  used  to  he  religion,  then 
it  was  government,  and  now  it’s 


divine  authority,  and  celebrates 
rational  Inquiry,  where  truth  is 
reached  by  debate  unaided  by  mir- 
acles or  flashy  and  oppressive 
demonstrations  of  power. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  majority 
rabbis  resist  God  by  quoting  back 
at  Him  ids  own  words,  thus  affirm- 
ing His  authority  at  the  very  mo- 
mentaf  disregarding  His  support 
for  Eliezer,  and  paradoxically 
thereby  justifying  their  defiance 
as  submission,  this  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge God’s  authority  on 
somethingas  central  as  the  Bible 
is  a scandal  But  it’s  a scandal 
which  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of 
Jewish  religions  practice.  Forme, 
at  any  rate,  it  defines  Judaism, 

In  doing  so,  it  opens  a space  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianity. 
What  Christmas  demonstrates,  I 
suspect,  is  that  Christians  are  en- 
couraged to  unite  over  symbols. 

They  flndtheir  faith  in  the 
meanings  they  attach  to  symbols, 
principally,  of  course,  the  Cross, 
but  other  symbols  too  0.  suggest 


business.  You  can  see  it  reflected 
in  architecture,  the  oldest  most 
ornate  buDdiags  in  major  cities 
around  the  world  are  religious,  the 
next  biggest  are  governmental, 
and  now  the  biggest  most  ornate 
buildings  are  commercial.  That’s 
new,  it’s  within  our  lifetime  that 
business  has  become  the  most 
powerful  force. 

“Now  religion  and  government 
had  as  their  purpose  the  welfare  of 
general  society.  I mean,  that’s  why 
they  existed.  But  business  has  be- 
come this  most  powerful  force,  and 
yet  iff s only  out  for  itself,  which  is 
why  I think  we  suddenly  have  a 
feeling  of  every one-for-themselves 
again.” 

He  is  now  talking  so  fervently,  I 
wonder  if  the  White  House  may  he 
next  on  his  personal  agenda.  And 
why  not? 

“Business  strongly  influences 
elections  with  campaign  contribu- 
tions," he  rages.  “It  controls  legis- 
lation and  lobbyists,  and  it  con- 
trols the  media  through 
ownership.  You  have  car  compa- 
nies lobbying  against  fuel  effi- 
ciency standards,  against  safety 
standards;  you  have  businesses 
lobbying  against  environmental 
regulations,  against  Vtpwith  insur- 
ance, against  the  minimum  wage.  I 
mean,  this  is  stuff  that’s  good  for 
the  average  person,  and  yet  busi- 
ness Is  lobbying  against  it!  And 
people  are  buying  products  from 
aE  these  companies!  It’s  crazy!  2 
dent  get  it!  Do  you  get  it?” 


contrast  there  is  no  such  tendency 
in  Judaism,  where  reverence  of 
any  images  is  deprecated,  and 
where  instead  Jews  are  encour- 
aged to  unite  over  texts.  The  most 
characteristic  moment  of  Jewish 
observance  is  thus  not  solitary 
prayer  bm  collective  study,  one 
Jew  debating  a Talmudic  text  with 
another,  the  text  itself  in  turn  the 
record  of  earlier  debates. 

. Of  coarse,  there  are  congru- 
ences. Friedrich  Schleiermacher, 
who  established  modern  Christian 
hermeneutics,  explained  that  the 
interpreter's  aim  is  “to  under- 
stand the  text  at  first  as  well  as  and 
then  even  better  than  its  author”. 
(my  italics).  Thus  does  a 19th  cen- 
tury Protestant  theologian  meet 
lst-2nd  century  rabbis.  But  stfll, 
it’s  the  differences  that  are  the 
more  striking. 

There  Is  a tendency  among  liber- 
als to  seek  to  solve  conflict  by 
searching  for  the  common  ground. 
At  this  time  of  year  It  Is  perhaps 
safe  to  celebrate  what  divides  us. 
Jeremy  Hardy  is  on  holiday 
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WE  SPENT  a famriy  Christ- 
mas in  Northumberland, 
just  past  the  cold  side  of 
Hadrian's  Wall  IPs  quite  the  blea- 
kest part  of  England,  irnrinlaHng 
brown  slopes  as  far  as  the  horizon, 
40  shades  of  beige,  so  you  could 
imagine  you  were  in  the  Kalahari 
if  it  weren’t  for  the  perpetual 
north  wind  slicing  through  every 
layer  of  clothing,  occasionally 
hurling  a little  hail  sleet  or  snow 
In  your  face.  In  these  parts,  mere 
rain  is  for  soft  southerners. 

It  is  very  beautiful,  but  without 
any  of  the  cosiness  of  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict The  people  in  Haltwhistle, 
the  nearest  town,  are  extremely 
friendly,  In  a way  which  makes 
Londoners  nervous:  it  takes  us  a 
day  or  two  away  from  the  Great 
Wen  to  realise  that  an  amiable 
stranger  isn't  some  kind  of  threat. 

The  Wall  itself  is  wiith  email  ct- 
than  you  expect  Any  Chinese  visi- 
tor 1900  years  ago  would  have  been 
scornful  (their  Great  Wall  was 
bunt  200  years  earlier).  “Call  that  a 
wall?  Huhl  Back  in  China,  we  have 
walls  like  that  to  keep  the  rabbits 
out” 

In  feet  the  wall  had  only  a vesti- 
gial military  purpose,  and  was 
more  of  an  elongated  customs  post 
As  the  historian  JC  Mann  pointed 
out  much  of  Roman  history  con- 


Hail, sleet, 
mulled  wine 
and  razor 
blades  with 
vitamin  E 


sisted  of  find  tnp  something  to  do 
with  all  the  territory  its  army  kept 
on  winning. 

Hadrian  himcoir  was  a consoli- 
dator rather  than  a conqueror,  the 
John  Major  of  his  day,  and  built 
the  wall  to  mark  the  northernmost 
frontier  of  an  empire  which  did 
Indeed  stretch,  to  the  African  de- 
serts. It  has  an  anally-retentive 
feel;  the  stones  are  all  hewn  to  the 
same  cubic  shape,  and  don’t  over- 
lap, so  it's  weaker  than  it  might  be 
but  frightfully  tidy.  And  the  rules 
insisted  that  there  must  be  a fort, 
with  northern  and  southern  gates, 
at  precisely  every  mile.  These 
were  buflt  even  when  the  northern 
gate  opens  on  to  a vertiginous  cliff 
hundreds  of  feet  above  toe  ground. 
Inaccessible  even  to  the  sheep. 

Being  built  on  tbe  highest 
ridges,  the  wall  closely  follows  the 
coldest  contours  In  the  county.  As 
you  stand  on  top.  you  can  fed  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  a Soman 
soldier,  gazing  out  on  hundreds  of 
miles  of  ice  and  rock,  dreaming  of 
vineyards  and  peach  trees  and  the 
Mediterranean,  without  even  a 
crackling  log  Are,  a goose  or  a pan- 
ful of  mulled  wine  to  look  forward 
to.  (Mulled  wine  is  a drink  of 
which  I deeply  disapprove,  usually 
being  a way  for  parsimonious 
party-givers  to  eke  out  the  cheap- 


est red  wine.  But  up  at  Steel  Rigg 
on  Boxing  Day  It  seemed  like  an 
awftffly  good  idea.) 


I KNOW  healthy  gating  is  impor- 
tant, hut  things  are  getting  ridicu- 
lous. In  Hexham  I bought  a packet 
of  disposable  razor  Hades,  Wilkin- 
son Extra  n,  labelled  with,  added 


Best  are  the  old 
jokes; ‘No,  dear 
boy,  the  worst  ever 
was  when  we 
played  Good  Night 
Accrington  m Vienna1 


vitamin  E.  I cannot  imaghm  what 
purpose  this  serves  since  I'm  sure 
they  taste  revolting. 


OVER  the  holiday  I read,  with 
great  pleasure,  Valerie  Grove’s  bi- 
ography of  Dodie  Smith,  and  heard 

With  similar  pleagnra  winrii  of  the 
late  Paul  Eddington’s  memoirs.  So 
Far  So  Good,  on  Radio  4.  Of  Dodie 
Smith’s  many  plays  only  Dear  Oc- 
topus survives.  What's  remarkable 


is  how  very  few  of  the  innumera- 
ble plays  she  watched  have  sur- 
vived either. 

All  those  people  In  evening  dress 
cramming  the  theatres  to  watch 
George  and  Margaret,  The  Great 
Romancer.  Mr  Wu,  The  Damask 
Cheek,  Ye  Gods.  Kitty  Grey, 
There’s  Always  Juliet,  The  Immor- 
tal Hour  — the  list  is  endless  and 
in  its  way  deeply  depressing.  All 
those  critics  occupying  acres  of 
newsprint  with  judgments  on 
these  forgotten  ephemera  (and  of 
course  the  impresarios  and  direc- 
tors raging  about  the  dumb  incom- 
petence <£  the  critics  for  not  realis- 
ing that  Old  Acquaintance,  He 
Was  Bom  Gay  and  Tbe  Distaff 
Side  were  the  greatest  works  of 
drama  since  Macbeth,  and  didn't 
.they  realise  the  sheer  guts  and, 
yes,  Hood,  which  had  gone  into 

them?). 

irs  the  theatrical  memoirs,  like 
Eddington’s,  which  survive.  They 
make  best-sellers  (With  Nalls,  by 

Richard  E Grant;  My  Name  Es- 
capes Me,  by  Alec  Guinness)  and 
last  ter  longer  than  moat  of  the 
plays  they  mention-  (“I  was  in 
Margate,  playing  the  naughty  vic- 
ar in  Put  Her  Down.  You  Don’t 
Know  Where  She’s  Been,  when  I 
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Abasing  more  life  than  any  of  the 
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JA  has  reached  a suitably  pre- 
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Will  you  get  an  award  in  the  New 
Year  Honours  List?  No  thanks, 

I was  offered  a CBE  and  turned  it 
down  says  Gordon  McGregor. 
Not  all  of  us  are  so  saintly,  replies 
Harold  Brooks-Baker  of  the 
society  guide,  Burke's  Peerage 


£4 


Top  of  the  classless  . . . Denis  Norden  and  Frank  Mirir  yhn  did  atrapf  htmonr  of  OBlfar  awarded  at  the  end  of  1994 


Dear  Harold, 


ALONG  with,  the  rela- 
tively democratic  ex- 
citement of  the  festive 
season,  your  office 
must  now  be  per- 
vaded by  tense  expec- 
tation, shared  in  a thousand  other 
enclaves  where  forewarned  poten-  j 
tial  recipients  await  tbe  public 
proclamation  of  the  New  Year  Hon- 
ours List 

Once  again  our  astonishingly 
dass-consciaus  society  will  have 
tolerated  the  arcane  bi-annual  pro- 
cess whereby  anonymous  civil  ser- 
vants scrutinise  thousands  of  hap- 
hazard recommendations.  Then  on 
behalf  of  10  Downing  Street  and  Her 
Largely  Uninformed  Majesty  they 
apportion  several  hundred  of  them 
to  nine  levels  of  “honour".  There 
will  be  medals  for  carpenters  and 


gardaiers  — self-evidently  to  the 
public  school/  Oxbridge  mind  foe 
lowest  level  of  contributor.  There 
will  be  MBEs  for  nurses,  sports- 
men, Bremen  «nfl  teachers;  OBEs 
for  slightly  senior  educators, 
health  and  social  service  workers; 
CBEs,  like  foe  one  I declined  a year 
ago.  for  vice-chancellors,  profes- 
sors, senior  civil  servants;  knight- 
hoods for  actors.  And  so  on 
through  life  peerages,  hereditary 
peerages,  earldoms  and  the  rest 
As  the  list  lands  on  the  desk  of 
our  well-rntenttoned  Prime  Minis- 
ter, he  win  no  doubt  swell  with 
satisfaction  at  another  blow  struck 
for  the  “classless  society”  to  which 
he  Is  so  dedicated.  He  appears  to  be 
unaware  that,  as  Geoi^e  Orwell 
told  us  60  years  ago,  we  have  no 
hope  of  creating  such  a society 
until  we  bring  fbrth  a generation  of 
men  and  women  who  just  do  not 


care  what  “class”  they  are  thought 
to  belong  to.  Burke's  Peerage  really 
doesn’t  help. 

Let  me  not  at  Christmastlde  in- 
voke the  spectre  of  redundancy  in 
your  office,  but  is  it  not  time  that 
the  whole  pernicious  farrago  was 
swept  away?  I believe  we  could  find 
better  ways  of  publicly  praising 
each  other. 

With  the  compliments  of  the 
season. 

Professor  Gordon  McGregor, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Education 

Leeds  University 


fledfahic  the  chance  to  join  foe 
crew  and'  maiw  fhi«  country  a 
better  (dace  to  Eve? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold  Brooks-Baker, 

Pnhlishlng  Htrprfnr, 

Burke's  Peerage 


Dear  Harold, 


Dear  Professor, 


Bargain  New  Year 
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I AGREE  with  you  that  the  idea  of 
Major’s  “classless  society”  Is  bunk. 
You  cannot  legislate  againgt1  human 
nature  and  class  is  as  much  a part 
of  human  nature  as  sex.  Try  legls- 1 
taring  to  abolish  sex.  I also  agree 
that  the  Prime  Minister's  office 
should  not  be  responsible  for  dis- 1 
praising  honours.  The  source  of 
power  for  these  awards  should  be 
returned  to  Buckingham  Palace  — 
the  politicians  should  be  forced  to 
remove  their  greasy  fingers. 

But  that’s  where  the  agreement 
stops.  George  Orwell’s  statement 
may  have  been,  attractive,  but  it 
was  completely  unrealistic.  There 
are  SO  many  things,  Tike  bodily 
functions  or  death  itself,  which  will 
never  change.  It  follows  that  an 
ideal  world  is  something  which  we 
have  lfmg  given  up  believing  is. 

When  I was  growing  up  In  the 
thirties,  people  believed  Commu- 
nism might  create  an  ideal  society, 
but  it  didn’t  There  were  25  classes 
in  Russian  society  before  1517: 
within  three  years  of  tbe  revolution 
foe  number  of  stratifications  had 
risen  to  250.  Some  classless  society. 

In  countries  where  they  are  prop- 
erly applied,  honours  systems  are 
simply  a way  of  rewarding  people 
who  contribute  to  the  health, 
wealth  and  welfare  of  the  nation, 
whichever  class  they  come  from. 
Take  Lady  Astor,  an  American, 
Lord  Thompson,  a Canadian,  and 
Lord  riimctanttno,  a West  TruHan. 

who  all  played  a great  part  within 

foe  British  establishment. 

'Ketahl  iqhmwrt  has  become  an  un- 
popular word.  But  all  It  means  is 

tfip  people  who  *»fl  rtn»  «htp  at  any 
one  time.  So  why  were  you  so  set  on 


CHRISTMAS  or  not,  Tm  afraid  we 
don’t  agree.  I think  the  “classless 
society"  is  an  admirable  ideal 
which  Major  regularly  extols  and 
steadily  undermines. 

Socialism  didn’t  fell  In  Russia  — 
it  was  never  tried.  The  whole  move- 
ment was  subverted  Into  a terrible 
tyranny  winch,  like  all  despotisms, 
thrived  on  class  distinction.  As  for 
banding  baric  the  honours  Systran 
to  Buckingham  Palace  — heaven 
forbid!  The  palace  is  the  root  of  the 
problem. 

Class  is  certainly  not  as  inherrait 
as  sex.  nor  as  therapeutic.  People 
are  suborned  by  notions  like  “hlne 
blood"  and  “royalty"  into  humbly 
accepting  their  own  intrinsic  Inferi- 
ority. In  truth,  “bine  blood”  is  a 
tendentious  fiction  «nd  “royalty"  Is 
simply  those  who  rule. 

Of  course,  we  shall  not  progress 
towards  a four  society  until  privi- 
leged members  like  you  and  me 
who  do  very  well  out  of  spurious 
traditions  are  prepared  to  protest  i 
against  them.  I didn’t  need  a medal i 
from  the  palace  to  persuade  me  to 
do  my  tiny  bit  “to  maka  this 
country  a better  place  to  live  in". 

What’s  more,  having  worked  for 
many  years  — well  paid,  and  with  a 
lot  of  fiTn  — tor  Independent  Afri- 
can. countries  formerly  exploited  by 
Britain.  I wasn't  prepared  to  sus- 
tain a pretentious  anachronism  by 
accepting  the  designation  Com- 
mander of  the  British  Empire. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Gordon 


r V"»  ! •’ 

whether  dictator, . president . or 
monarch.  Someone  has  to  rale  be- 
cause that’s  the  way  humans  work.. 
You  are  an  exemplary  person  for. 
not  needing  a medal  to  encourage 
you  to  play  a constructive  part,  but 
most  people  do  need  to  have  an 
incentive.  And  modest  gifts  be- 
stowed from  those  at  thetop  pro- 
vide just  that  spur. 

Because  of  such  gifts  people  push 
more  than  they  would  do  other- 
wise. That’s  also  part  of  human 
nature.  I don’t  understand  why  you 
hang  on  about  the  Commonwealth 
— members  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  benefited  a great  deal  by  hav- 
ing contact  with  Britain,  that’s  why 
foe  institution  works  as  well  as  it 
does. 

Honours  save  taxpayers  a huge 
sum  of  money.  These  days  you  no  : 
longer  have  to  hand  out  flavours  1 
like  Blenheim  Palace  to  reward 
achievement;  you  can  do  it  with  a 
cheap  little  medaL 

You  also  mention  the  title,  CBE. 
That  had  its  origins  in  tbe  history 
of  this  country.  Acknowledgment 
of  past  sfories  should  be  retained. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold 


Dear  Professor, 


Dear  Harold, 


Dear  Professor, 


WHY  IS  IT  that  no  one  has  been . 
able  to  obtain  a classless  society? 
That  would  be  wonderful,  perhaps, 
but  nobody's  cone  up  with  a recipe 

for  ft  yet 

As  for  the  palace,  it  may  be  the 
root  but  it’s  also  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Phirrmn  nature  requires  there  al- 
ways to  be  someone  at.foe  top  — 


a 


ITS  HARD  for  a committed  expo- 
nent of  honours  such  as  yourself  to 
concede  that  tradition  Is  good  only 
when  it  enriches  foe  present  rather 
than  inhibiting  it  Institutions  — * 
social,  commercial,  professional  — 

nortainly  rwwrf  leariArahlp  and  struts- 
tores  showing  who  does  what  But 
riass-consciou-sriBss  and  snobbery1 
are  not  concerned  with  what  people  I 
do.  They  substitute  pride  of  status  , 
for ‘pride  of  function,  peddling  the 
pernicious  pretence  that  some 
people  are  Inherently  superior. 

The  best  leadership  structures 
demand  competence  and  limited 
tenure,  not  wealth  and  inherited 
privilege-  And  they  create  commu- 
nity through  perceptive  power- 
sharing: “When  good  leaders  have 
been  at  work  the  people  say,  ‘Didn’t 
we  do  well?”' 

Let  me  meet  you  part-way.  m 

support  public  awards,  but  at  only 

two  levels:  an  expanded  but  still 
limited  Order  of  Merit  for  pre- 
eminent creative  achievement  (ex- 
panded because  we’re  living  longer 


WCs  OR  NO  WCs,  I well  under- 
stand your  reservations  about  the 
honours  system.  However,  you 
have  not  been  able  to  reflate  foe 
Idea  that  most  people  need  to  be 
rewarded. 

The  honours  system  as  It  exists 
in  Great  Britain  today — and  which 
gives  credit  to  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  — was  copied  from  the  Napole- 
onic idea,  erf  a T/?glon  of  Honour. 
Obviously  the  honours,  which  are 
the  gift  of  the  monarch  such  as  the 
Order  of  Bath,  the  Order  of  Thistle, 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  the 
Order  of  Merit  — which  was 
awarded  to  Sr  John  Gielgud  — 
only  have  enough  places  for  a small 
number  of  people. 

It  has  been  proven  that  foe  sys- 
tem devised  by  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon and  copied  in  tbe  early  iflth 
century  by  the  British,  monarch 
gives  people  from  all  walks  of  life  a 
chance  to  be  rewarded  with,  virtu- 
ally no  cost  to  the  nation.  Professor, 
do  you  wish  us  to  return  to  a 
system  by  which  a monarch  was 
forced  to  give  lavish  gifts  using  the 
taxpayers’  money  to  national 
heroes  and  others  who  helped  cre- 
ate a stronger  nation? 

' I believe  what  you  should  be 
fighting  for  is  a change  in  the 
Systran,  as  I am,  not  tor  an  eradica- 
tion of  to  After  all,,  this  system 
rftragnigfliH  human  ftiaflttaw  arw\  gal. 
vanlses  members  of  the  public  in  a 
constructive  and  thoughtful  way. 
Unfortunately,  not  everyone  Is  a 
saint  and  not  many  are  as  sdf- 
riEtcfagas  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Harold 


The  Grosvenor 

Victoria  & Buckingham  Palace 
A THISTLE  HOTEL 


0171  8349494 

AA^HHHr 


Mount  Royal 

Overlooking  Oxforc 


Overlooking  Oxford  Street 
A THISTLE  HOTEL 


0171  629  8040 

AA/RAC*T*nfc* 


Doonesbury 


BY  GARRY  TRUDEAU 


A Royal  Horseguards  0171  839  3400 
Close  to  Trafalgar  Square,  AA/RACsHHHt 
Whitehall  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
A THISTLE  HOTEL 
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^Pmnosteroas  conclusion.  Vi- 
brant, tangy.  charismatic  John 
Major  is  enthroned  as  the  BBC’s 
personality  (or  as  they  say  in  Guys 
and  Dolls,  pobaonallty)  of  the  Year. 
Having  ruled  out  Tony  Blair  be- 
cause of  his  supporters’  excesses, 
the  BBC  now  behaves  as  if  the  vote 
in  support  of  John  Major  can  be 
faktm  seriously,  even  giving  It 
space  in  bulletins  along  with  genu- 
ine news.  The  returns,  it  claims, 
have  been  subjected  to  sophisti- 
cated electronic  techniques.  But 
what  this  means  Is  unclear.  Subject 

a rancid  prune  to  sophisticated 
electronic  techniques  and  it's  still  a 
ranrfd  prune.  What  is  So  extraordl- 
naryfe  that  director-general  Birt 
who  has  Issued  strict  instructions 
to  give  less  space  to  genuine  polls 
because  oftheir  lousy  record  In  the 
1992  election,  does  nothing  about 
the  kind  of  exercise  which,  like  this 
one,  sits  up  and  begs  to  be  rigged. 
The  polls  before  Christmas  on 
Radio  5 Live  which  appeared  to 
show  the  British  public  standing 

solidly  behind  Prince  Philip  on 
Dunblane  were  quite  plainly  rigged 
aswriL 

A psephologist  writes:  While  the 
foregoing  cannot  be  gainsaid,  we 
psephologists  never  discount  the 
presence  on  these  occasions  of  the 
phenomenon  known  as  late  swing. 
Sophisticated  electronic  tech- 
niques cannot  be  fully  applied  at 
foe  height  of  the  festive  season,  but 
there  does  seem  some  possibility — 
I put  it  no  higher — that  genuine 
support  for  John  Major  was 
boosted,  gfipwdally  »™nng  entomol- 
ogists, by  revelations  that  he  calls 
his  wife  Norma  “little  grub”. 

Smallweed  gruffly  retorts:  An- 
other instance  of  the  media  being 
fooled.  Far  from  beings  revelation 
newly  blurted  out  by  Major  in  an 
interview  with.  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, news  of  Norma’s  nickname 
was  given  in  The  Oldie  three  years 
ago,  to  an  interview  with  Major  by 
the  actress  Liz  Fraser . The  most 
curious  aspect  of  this  whole  rum 
proceeding  Is  that  Norma  herself 
should  have  said  this  time  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  this  eccentric 
endearment  The  question  sassy 
dednrs  win  be  asking  themselves 
is  this:  If  she'd  never  heard  of  it  in 
1996,  how  come  she  bad  hot  never 
heard  afit  In  1993? 

A psychologist  writes:  But  mem- 
ory plays  remarkable  tricks,  as  I 
was  saying  the  only  other  day  to 
oM  Dr  (you  know,  that  Viennese 
chap  with  the  beard)  it'll  come 
back  to  me  in  a moment 


and  to s daft  to  make  a Gfelgud  wait 
tin  tbe  age  of  91  to  be  rewarded). 

Then  (me  unified  award  for  dis- 
tinguished effort  far  the  commu- 
nity, recipiraits  chosen  by  an  alt 
party  group  of  our  elected 
representatives  and  awards  made 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  could  call  it  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order, 
though  I prefer  Westminster  Com- 
mendatiai  — - the  fattfais  would 
discourage  uppishness. 

Happy  New  Year  to  you,  and  to 
your  Peers, 

Gordon 


YET  ANOTHER  example  of 
the  BBC’s  notorious  southern 
bias:  early  on  Christmas 
morning,  a musicologist  played  a 
version  of  the  hymn.  While  Shep- 
herds Watched,  using  not  foe  fam- 
iliar tune  but  one  of  some  80  others 
which  he  said  had  once  been  em- 
ployed for  it  to  churches  across  the 
country.  He  claimed  this  had  been 
composed  by  a shoemaker  called 
Clarice  in  Canterbury,  Kent  Both 
foe  musicologist  and  the  continu- 
ity announcer  seemed  totally  un- 
aware of  what,  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  ventured  north  of  Wootton 
Wawen,  must  have  seemed  the 
most  remarkable  aspect  of  Clarke’s 
composition.  It  was  note  by  note 
identical  with  the  celebrated  York- 
shire anthem  On  Hkla  Moor  Bah- 
faL  Is  it  really  alleged  by  the  BBC 
that  this  tune  was  composed  fry  a 
Canterbury  cobhler?  Sophisticated 
electronic  techniques  cannot  be 
fully  applied  at  tbe  height  cf  foe 
festive  season,  but  it  seems  on  the 
whole  unlikely.  Those  tempted  to 
try  fitting  the  words  to  this  tune 
(and  wtxy  not,  since  it's  Christinas) 
may  find  it  surprisingly  easy.  The 
trick  is  to  thump  the  first  word  of 
each  verse  as  hard  as  you  possibly 
can:  WHILE  shepherds  watched 
their  flocks  by  night,  etc  etc.  This 
leads  to  some  curious  emphases.  At 
the  start  ofltoe  three  of  verse  one, 
for  instance,  one  is  required  to 
sing:  THE  angel  of  the  Lord  to  came 

down — as  if  to  make  dear  that  foe 

angel  involved  was  the  real  one, 
and  not  ana  cf  several  imposters. 
Yet  some  lines  actually  work  better 
than  in  foe  original,  notably: 

“THUS  spake  the  seraph,  and  forth- 
with. . 

You  will  find  that  you  run  out  of 
words  early  in  every  ^ verse,  but 
don’t  worry:  sing  the  words  of  foe 
third  line  twice  and  simply  go  on 
repeating  the  final  line  unta  the 
tune  catches  up  with  you,  just  as  in 
mda  Moor.  The  effect  in  most 
verses  is  undeniably  stirring. 


THE  ONSET  of  1997  is  sad- 
dened for  Smallweed  by  the 
disappearance  from  the  raw 


■ disappearance  from  the  Cam- 
bridge United  line-up  of  a players 
called  Jamie  Barnwell-Edtoboro — 
a name  which  outruns  even  Mik- 
haillchpnko.  The  shirt  he  once 
g^ced,  I see,  is  now  filled  by  a mere 

BamweJL  cv>*i;  1L  be  umi.im..:.-  ip 
trying  to  distance  himself  from 
some  notorious  duke?  I also 
mournfully  note  the  evidence  to 
every  local  newspaper  that  tbe  cin- 
^ ““  drunk  ^ POpcom 

ffiat  it  still  cannot  spen  dalmatian. 
Even,  the  New  Statesman  in  one 
recent  edition  printed  "dalmation” 

seven  times.  This  is  rather  like 
spelling  Glenn  Close  “Glen  dose’’. 

reducing  her  to  the  status  cf  a 
cm-de-sac  just  south  of  the  Chrlst- 
emurch  road  m Bournemouth.  For 

the  very  last  time,  until  I say  It 
again:  dalmatian  is  the  word  for  a 
spotted  dog  (or  inhabitant  of  Dal- 
matia); dalmation  is  the  process  of 
betogdalmatecL 
Aptsdant  wearing  a most  incon- 
gruous fiat  pulled  out  of a Christ* 
nut  cracker,  writes:  Hold  hard! 

Sophisticated  electronic  tech- 
niques cannot  be  fully  applied  at 

toe  height  of  the  festive  season,  but 

I have  reason  to  think  there  is  no 
such  word  as  “dalmated’’. 
Smailweed  replies  with  insufferable 
cneertnessr.  There  is  now. 
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Charles  Nevin 
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So.  Here  we  are,  halfway  through  that 
important  period  of  pause,  reflection 
and  dyspepsia  between  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year;  a time  for  taking' 
stock,  for  looking  backward,  for 
looking  forward,  for  resolving  that 
1 997.  will  be  different  from  .1 996: 
better,  kinder,  more  art  ease  with  ' 
itself.  Perhaps,  in  my  small  waft  I can 
help.  For  here,  with  ado,  is  my  list  of  ' . 
96  people,  phrases  and  phenomena 
featuring  in  1996 that  1997  ready  . 
would  be  very  much  better  off 
without, 

Steady.  Settle  down.  You  will  all 
have  your  own  HtUefavourfites,  but  Pm 
doing  this.  I should  mention,  too,  that 
some  people,  phrases  and 
phenomena  do  not  appear,  on  account 

of  being  too  obvious  or  impervious  to 
well-meaning  criticism:  Jeremy 


Clarkson,  The  Government,  Sooty 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  The  Queen 
Mother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Dfana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
York,  Ruby  Wax  (but  not  Madame 
Vasso,-ofwhom  Fd  like  to  see  mu 
more,  as  Dame  ltesb^aO  the  rest  of 
them,  Trevor  McDonald,  Papa  Smurf, 
Neil  Wotsisname,  MP — blond,  grey 
suits,  fikes  a quid;  people  who  wear 
baseball  caps  back  to  front  call  you 
"Young  Man”  and  talk  In  lifts.  Heft 
some  of  those  were  jokes!  fThe  use  of 
Hey  there,  by  the  way  was  ironic,  ttfs 
banned,  as  is  Purleese!).  And  I should 
also  mention  that,  for  me,  the  Spice 
Women  can  do  no  wrong.  And  Sir 
ClfflFs  HeathcMfisa  cracker  whatever 
smart  and  sneering  metropolitans 
might  say  But  enough  blathering;  let’s 
get  on  with  it. 


IThe  following  couples: 

Patsy  and  Liam.  Patsy  and 
Kate,  Liam  and  Noel,  Mick 
and  Jerry,  Jerry  and  Marie, 
Mick  and  This  Month's  . 
Somebody  Else,  Madonna 
and  Evita,  Paula  and  Boh, 
Paula  and  Michael,  Bruce 
and  Demi,  Pammy  and 
Tommy  Lee,  Kevin  and 
Pandora,  Kevin  and  Ian,  . 
Kevin  and  the  BBC,  Jeremy 
Irons  and  Jeremy  Irons. 

2 Sea  Bass. 

3 The  V Chip,  particularly ' 
in  deadly  combination 
with  V Bottomley 

4 Crime  and  accident 
reconstruction 
programmes.  Apparently 
the  BBC  is  planning  a 
compilation  of  the  ones 
that,  sadly,  didn’t  pull 
through  on  Animal  Hospital, 
to  be  «dled  Stone  Dead: 
Rolf’s  Bloomers. 


-ir\TheX  Files. 

I U Independence  Day  So 
they’re  here.  So  what?  We*ve 
had  John  Major  since  1990.  . 

A A Richard  Dawkins. 

I I Chuck  it,  Dicky,  and 
leave  us  our  dreams. 

A Q British  fashion 
\4L.  designers  ruling  the 
world.  Just  get  on  with  the 
frocks. 

A Q And  London,  Centre  of 
IOtheEarth.Try  South 
Norwood  on  a Monday 

A A The  response  “He  speaks 
I ^Thighly  of  you,  too". 

-4  C These  impenetrable 
I \J  adverts  with  empty 
swimming  pools,  sub  Mad 
Mas: landscapes,  and  strange 
people,  some  of  than 
grunting.  What  was  wrong 
with  men  in  white  coats,  a 
blackboard  and  a packet  of 
soap  powder? 

A The  misuse 
n I Wof  disinterested 


■ to  mean 

uninterested. 
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Sir 

Ranulph 
Twisleton 

Wvkeham 
Fiennes 
going  off  on 
any  more  of  his 

expeditions.  

Please.  And.  ditto,  pretty 
please,  Richard  Branson. 
And  Ralph  Fiennes,  while 
we’re  at  it 


All  these  rich  and  famous 


plaining  that  in  Britain,  we 

don’t  like  success,  we  resent 
it,  want  people  to  ftU. 
whereas  in 

they  really,  etc.  Go  live  there* 

-7  Crash. 

/ Bored,  already 

Martin  Amis  and  his 


That  tired  old  canard 


r\A  AH  these  foreign 
lL  I footballers. 

Whafs  wrong  with 
our  boys?  They’ve 
got  everybody 
wearing  vests  now, 
too.  Norman 
Hunter  didn’t  wear 
a vest 

r%  O Newspaper  * 

C.  4— headlines which 
are  a variation  on  “What’s 
The  Story  Morning  Glory” 
and  “Don’t  Look  Back  in 
Anger”.  And  while  we’re  at 
it  that  busker  at  Bank 
underground  station  who 
does  Oasis  and  Ralph 
McTelL 

Q Q Another  location 
tL  O diary  from  another 
movie  star: 

r\  A Another  story  about 
^ H’Sooty  Thomas  the 
Tank  Engine  and  Enid 
Blyton  being  sold  abroad  for 
vast  amounts  of  money  Are 
glove  puppets  the  new  rock 
and  roll? 

Q C Fly-on-the-wall 
^ ^/documentaries.  How 
about  a fly-on-the-wall 
documentary  about  a fly-on- 
the-wahdo<nimentary? 

QCjPosh  birds  in  the 
l 4— Owiiting  game 
h discovering  soccen 

|Bk  Q "7  Another  man 
Sr  cL  l writing  about  a 
w book  about  how  his  hobby  is 
better  than  sex. 


Women  writers 
overusing  “shag”. 
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radio  in  a stultifiringly  dull 


radio  in  a stultifyingly  dull 
tone  of  assumed  self- 
deprecation.  See  Hattersley 
Roy,  and  Norris,  Steve.  And 
tell  me,  please,  that  we’ve 
finished  Roy’s  book  now. 

Af\Thstxed  lettuce  they 
M-Ukeep  giving  you  when 
you’re  out 

41  Alcopops. 

A r\  There’s  still  three 
*+  C-  years  to  go.  And 
already  Pre  Millennium 
Tension  has  been 
overworked  to  death. 

A Q And  I don’t  know 
^rOaboulyou,  but  I don’t 
care  if  I never  hear  another 
word  about  that  Millennium 
Exhibition  at  Greenwich. 

A A Or  how  it  should  really 
*t*+be200l. 

A C Or  how  the  Ferris 
Wheel  on  the  Thames 
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“losing  the  plotf. 

OH  Restaurants 
O I whose  decor  is  all 
wood  and  white,  a cross 
between  a gymnasium 


Men  writing  about 
their  mothers. 


protest  about  them  particular 
grammatical  bugbear  like  the 
unrelated  “hopefully”,  which 
is  a very  useful  oonsfriiction, 
you  know 

Too  much  Scottishness_ 


Or  fathers.  . 
Or  daughters. 


^T^rbe  2001. 

A C Or  how  the  Ferris 
Wheel  on  the  Thames 
is  derivative,  and  out  of 
scale.  That’s  the  idea. 

A People  who  knock 
O Jeremy  Irons  when  he 
works  bloody  hard,  bloody 
hard,  and  actually  has  a very 
good  sense  of  humour 

/^J  And  Trevor  Nunn. 

A O The  expression  “An 
H*  Oaccident  waiting  to 
happen”. 

y|  QThe  Aids  ribbon  as 
^T^l/fasluon  accessary  And 
all  the  other  ribbons. 

C O And  charity  records. 

O V/ Just  send  the  money 


Conversations  about 
O^+Europe  at  dinner 
parties. 

00  Dinner  parties. 

56  Cucumbers. 

C "7  The  expression  “If 
O/  it  ain’t  broke,  don’t 
fix  it". 

JT  O Politicians  on  tbe 
U O Today  programme 
who  say  “Jim”. 

C QListen.  I like  the  It 
\J  5?  Girls.  They’re  a vast 
improvement  on  the 
Weather  Girls,  and  Tara 
Palmer-Tomkinson  is  . 
what  we  in  the  media 
game  call  "a  breath  of 
fresh  air”. 

O People  who  say  they’re 
U U bored  with  Europe  It’s 
the  most  important  question 
of  the  second  half  of  the 
century  along  with  the 
education  of  this  and  future 
generations  (and  house  prices 
are  going  up). 

The  expression 
O I “to  die  for". 

OQThat  Downing  Street 
D Cl  cat  It’s  on  the 
Christinas  cards  this  yeai;  too. 

O O Television  chefs, 

U O particularly  those 
two  fot  ladies. 


\ 1 : a tM)  miiiiik'ii-i 


complaining  about 
stress  all  the  time.  Don’t 
people  pull  themselves 
together  any  more? 

Q Tony  Blair’s 
OOfcair. 


who  call  their  spouses 
“The  Management”  or  some 
such. 

O /"^Newspaper  columnists 
O V/ who  tell  you  about 
their  children,  or  their 
life  in  New  York. 
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you'vogot  to  laugh  or  .you  - 
die.  Which  HI  do  if  I see  that 
shot.of  Mel  Gibson  shouting 
in  blue  one  more  time.  _ 

A QThe.convention 
1 C7whereby.people  about  \ 
to  be  interviewed  on 
television  walk  along  the 
street  or  sit  writing  at  a desk 
slightly  smirking  because 
they’re  pretending  they  don’t 
know  they’re  being  fifcned: . 

Britpop.  Why  should 
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Q f^“Rare"  interviews 
\J  w(usually  with 
Madonna). 

Q-4  People  “coming  to 
w I terms”  with  things. 

Qg  Middle  EnglandL 

Q O More  pathetic  attempts 
v/Oto  stick  some  minor 
misdemeanour  on  Bill  Clinton. 

Q A An  easy  ride  for 
v/  r Slick  Willy 

95 
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Spontaneous  combustion 


SHOOTING  STARS 


GEOROE  ELIOT 

Up  • . ■ Andrew  Da- 
vies's Mlddlemarcti 
sweeps  bJI  before  ft 
In  1994,  and  there 
are  signs  that  a new  star  has  been 
bom  — Mary  Ann  Evans,  whose  pan- 
oramic novels  of  19th  century  life  are 
less  morbid  than  Hardy's  and  could 
trounce  Trollope  tor  serial  isabl  I Ity. 

Up . . . 1996  and  the  TV  execs  are 
seriously  looking  tor  the  new  Austen. 
Inspiration  strikes,  with  the  casting  of 
Emily  Watson  as  Maggie  Tulliver,  In  a 
lavish  new  Mill  On  The  Ross  for  New 
Year's  Day. 

Away . . . Now  Daniel  Deranda  — 
there's  a challenge.  And  that  enter- 
prising Mr  Davies  has  already 
snapped  it  up. 


FALLING: 

JANE  AUSTEN 

Going ...  It  has  1 

become  a fact  too  \ 

universally  ac- 
know! edged  that 

any  TV  producer  in  need  of  ratings 
must  find  themselves  a good  Austen 
novel  to  adapt  The  mistress  of  the 
barbed  aside  is  de  facto  protectress 
of  the  stately  homes  of  England  (now 
re  titled  locations). . 

Going ...  Pride  And  Prejudice  has 
been  bagged,  so  have  Sense  And 
Sensibility  and  Persuasion  and 
Emma.  Some  carping  voices  begin  to 
complain  that  sprigged  muslin  Is  no 
longer  the  height  of  fashion. 

Gone ...  The  cupboard  is  looking 
sadly  depleted.  Anyone  tor  Sandfton? 


Art  forms  of  the  century 

Richard  Williams  reveals  how  jazz  has  lost  its  most 
important  asset — the  ability  to  improvise 


JAZZ  IS,  of  coarse,  dead. 
Its  demise  was  an- 
nounced as  lung  ago  as 
the  mid-19208,  when 
Louis  'Armstrong 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  King 
Oliver's  Creole  Jazz  Band  to  create 
the  rule  of  the  star  soloist  Kflllng 
off  the  original  form  of  New. 
Orleans  collective  polyphony. 
Since  then  it  has  undergone  serial 
assassination  at  the  hands  of  the 
heretics  of  the  swing  era,  the  be- 
bop revolution,  the  cod  school, 
hard  bop,  the  avant-garde,  jam- 
rock  fusion,  and.  most  recently, 
acid-jazz.  And  yet  the  more  cflen  - 
its  obituary  is  written,  the  more 
pervasive  its  presence  becomes. 

At  least  the  thing  called  “jazz" 
— the  idea,  the  ambiance,  the 
packaging  — is  more,  alive  and 
available  than  ever,  secure  In  tho 
institutions  and  tire  marketplace. 


We  all  think  we  know  what  it 
sounds  like,  and  what  It  represents 
m sociocultural  terms.  Whether  it 
survives  as  a living,  evolving  art  is 
another  matter. 

Here's  a strange  thing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  the  1996  read- 
ers' poll  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can jazz  magH7in»»  Down  Beat, 
published  this  month,  the  world’s 
best  large  jazz  ensemble  is.  the 
Count  Basie  Orchestra.  The 
second  best,  a short  head  behind  in 
tiie  voting,  is  something  called  the 
Mingus  Big  Band. 

Now  to  the  best  of  anyone’s 
knowledge  william  “Count"  Paaia 
died  peacefully  in  the  autumn  of 
1984,  a few  months  short  of  his  80tb 
birthday,  after  more  than  half  a 
century  at  the  head  of  his  famous 
orchestra.  He  had  hem  prede- 
ceased, by  a matter  of  five  years,  by 
Charles  Mingus,  the  great  bassist 


and  bandleader  of  a later,  genera* 
tion  who  succumbed  to  Lou  Geh- 
rig’s Disease.—  amytrophic  lateral 
scelerosfs  — at  the  age  of  57.  The 
currant  Basle  and  Mingus  orches- 
tras are  what  used  to  be  called 
“ghost  bands**:  touring  recreations 
of  the  original  ensembles,  endorsed 
by  the  estates  of  the  tend  men, 
You  look  at  ftis  and  you  think 
how  for  it  seems  from  the  old 
image  of  jazz  as  an  idiom  in  a state 
of  constant  evnhztiou,  its  unique 
potency  derived  ftom  its  ahflity  to 
mateh-tfae  social  and  technological 
changes  of  the  century.  . - 

For  50  years  — . from  the  first 
recordings  of  the  Original  Dixie- 
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land  jazz  Rand  in  1917  to  the  “free 
jazz”  experiments  of  the  mid-Six- 
ties  — jazz  roared  ahead  an  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Each  decade 
produced  a new  set  of  dominant 
individuals  who  reset  the  parame- 
ters, and  something  like  the  New 
Orleans  Revival  of  the  1940s  was 
dismissed  as  an  irrelevance.  Yet 
now  we  are  told  that  the  most 
creative  bands  axe  led.  by  dead 
men.  Is  this  where  the  music  of 
Jelly  Boll  Morton,  Charlie  Parker 
and  Albert  Ayler  has  ended  up? 
Has  jazz  itself  expired  from  a form 
of  Loo  Gehrig’s  Disease:  a morbid 
harrtaniwg  of  the  tissues  accompa- 
nied by  a wasting  of  the  muscles? 

Today,  those  who  subscribe  to 
the  jazz-Is-dead  theory  are  most 
likely  to  point  to  the  crucial  ab- 
sence of  truly  Individual  voices: 
When  Duke  Ellington  wrote  for  his 
1940  saxophone  section,  he  was 
thinking  of  the  specific  and  unique 
sounds  mate  by  Johnny  Hodges, 
Ben  Webster  and  Harry  Carney, 
separately  and  together.  So  is  it 
possible  to  play  Ellington's  music 
after  his  death,  and  theirs?  Now 
that  so  many  of  the  great  figures 
are  gone,  is  it  jazz’s  destiny  to 
become  a repertory  music,  a 
branch  of  the  heritage  industry? 

Wynton  Marsalis  seams  to  think 
so,  and  he  is  probably  the  best 
known  and  most  influential  indi- 
vidual in  contemporary  jazz.'  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  Marsalis  was  a 
hotshot  trumpeter  with  Art  Bla- 
key’s  Jazz  Messengers,  barely  out 
ofhis  teens.  Now.  as  director  of  the 
jazz  programme  at  Lincoln  Centre 
for  the  Performing  Arts  to  New 
York,  he  is  seen  by  a broad  audi- 
ence as  the  embodiment  of  jazz. 

Marsalis  is  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man with  firm  views  on  what  the 
music  is.  And  that  means  an  Afro- 
American  music  which  began  .'to 
New  Orleans  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  and  ended  in  New 
York  at  about  toe  time  Mites  Davis 
started  listening  to  rock  records. 
He  propagates  this  view  both  to  , 
hiS  nhnlflft  of, the  Lincoln  Centre 
Jazz  Orchestra's  repertoire  and  i 
his  own  compositions,  increas-  . 
lngjy  ambitious  to  technical  range 
yet  ever  more  concerned  with  ex-  i 
jdortog  the  past 

If  jazz  needs  somebody  to'  repre- 
sent it  on  talk  shows  and  in  glossy 
magazines. -it  could  do  a great,  deal 
worse  titan  tirts  confident  and  ar- 
ticulate man.  But  if  Wynton  Mar- 
salis is  indeed  its  creative  figjore- . 
head,  then  jazz  probably  ready  is 
dead  this  time.  Far,  One  player  and 
ftktiftil  composer  though  he  may 
be,  he  is  the  first  figurehead  In  the 
history  of  the  music  not  to  have 
nvafW*  a personal  contribution  to 
extending  its  development. 

Maybe  it  is  dead,  then,  in.  the 
sense  that  it  is  no  longer  alive  to 
the  form  we  are  used  to.  But  per- 
haps It  has  responded  to  Its  own 
“death"  by  turning  into  something 
else,  something  less  easy  to  recog. 

nise,  perhaps  closer  to  Us  origins, 
before  it  had  even  had  an  Identity. 

Jazz  had.  its  beginnings  .in  the 

synthesis  of  musics  from  the  many 
cultures  that  happened  to  coincide 
to  America  at  the  end  of.  the  19th 
century:  slave  songs,  Protestant 
hymns,  French  dances.  West  Afri- 
can drtxm  and  string  music,  Ger- 
man ' opera,  Irish  jigs,  military 
bands,  Scottish  ballads.  But  as  the 
first  half  of  the  29th  century  pro- 
ceeded, and  as  the  music  was  fun- 
nelled through  the  emerging  mass 
media  of ’radio  and  the  gramo- 
phone, a process  of  stahdardisar 
tion  took  place.  By  the  late  -1940s, 
the  time  of  the  bebop  movement,  it 
had  became  very  narrowly  defln^ 
indeed,  each  musician  folflZLtog  a 
prescribed  role  within  the  compar- 
atively narrow  emotional  band 
permttted  by  material  which  sel- 
dom deviated  from  the  twin  tracks 
of  the  12-bar  blues  and  the  32-bar 
Broadway  haUad. 

• Mysteriously,  instead  of  sup- 
pressing toe  Individual  voice,  the 
strictness  of  tills  orthodoxy  actu- 
ally magnified  toe  personalities  of 
the  players.  Within  the  straitened 
formulas  bf  bebop  , and  post-bop 


music,  the  minutest  scrap  of  char- 
acts-  blossomed  into  a personal 
style.  In  no  other  art  form  would  a 
Wank  Mobley  or  ah  Elmo  Hope  be 
able  to  express  his  individuality  so 
deariy.and  be  so  warmly  revered 
long  after  his  death. 

The  neo-classicists  of  modem 
jazz,  the  generation . taking  their 
cue  from  Wynton  Marsalis, live  to 
hope  of  attracting  a similar  rever- 
ence. So,  for  example,  the  polished 
young  trumpeters  Boy  Hargrove. 
Wallace  Roney,  Nicholas  Payton 
and  Marcus  Printup  perform  the 
kind  of  music  associated  30  years 
ago  with  Freddie  Hubbard,  Lee 
Morgan,  Donald  Byrd  and  Booker 
Little,  inviting  us'to  show  a simi- 
lar appreciation  of  their  character- 
istics. They  are  skilled  musicians, 
fluent  to  a dfirhandtog  language  — 
sometimes  more  skilled  and  fluent 
timt  tiie  men  they  emulate.  But 
What  their  work  xnbst  damagingly 
terfot  is  the  vital  infernal  dynamic 
derived  from  the  sense  that  the 
music,  was  being  discovered  as  it 
was  being  played. 

“to  the  Sixties,” .foe 'Genian  ne- 
card  producer  Manfred  Eicher  said 
recently,  “there  was  still  something 
called  magic.  A work  of  art  mas  not 
a sign  of  something:  It  was  the  sign 
itself”  Eicher,  who  founded  toe 
ECM  label,  was  not  being  nostalgic. 

| tosteadhe  was  identifttog  the  trap 
into  which  almost  all  contempo-  ; 
raiy  jazz  has  fallen. 

Postmodernism  entered  jazz  in  i 
the  early  Sixties.  Symbolically,  we  j 
can  identify  its  birth  to  the  gap 
between  the  recordings,  a couple 
off years  apart,  of  two.  standard 
ballads  by  two  great  tenor  saxo- 
phonists who  were  both  prominent 
-figures  to  the  avant-garde.  When 
John.  Coltrane  interrupted  his  wild 
sonic  investigations  to  perform 
Billy  Stray  horn’s  Lush  life,  he  did 
it  because  it  was  a beautiful  tune. 
When  Archie  Shepp,  ID  years 


If  Wynton  Marsafis 
is  its  creative 
figurehead,  then 
jazz  probably  really 
isdead  this  time  - 


younger,  played  Duke  Eflington's 

Relate  To  A Kiss,  he  was  maWng 
a radical  political  gesture,  a state- 
ment that  even  a revolutionary 
could  pay  homage  to  the.  past 

Over  the  subsequent  two  de- 
cades, that  sense  of  homage  di- 
verged. In  the  hands  of  the  trum- 
peter Lester  Bowie,  the  Dutch 
bandeader  Willem  Breaker  and 
the  British  guitarist  Billy  Jenkins, 
it  became  an  ultimately  destruc- 
tive form  of  parody.  In  the  work  of 
Marsalis  and  his  followers,  Ijy  con- 
trast, It  shaded  into  a suffocating 
respectfulness. 

Even  in  toe  best  new  jazz,  the 

references  seem  to  «mi»  first 

Sometimes,  as  with  Anthony  Brax- 
ton's examination  of  the  neglected 
compositions  of  Lemxte  Tristano, 
or  the  resumption  after  a 30-year 
break  of  the  trio  explorations  of 
Jimmy  Giuffre,  Paul . Bley  and 
Steve  Swallow,  toe  business  at 
hand  Is  the  retoviestigation  of  ter- 
ritory which  jazz  bypassed  to  Ms 
headlong  quest  for  new  worlds  to  , 
conquer. 

' This  is  the  problem  highlighted  ! 
by  the  Ixmdon  Stofonietta's  recent  I 
historic  recreation  of  the  arrange 
meats  created  for  Miles  Davis  In  j 
toe  late  Fifties  and.  early  Sixties,  ' 
written  and  recorded  and  then  put 
aside  by  men  with  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  future.  The  pleasure  at  die 
Festival  Hall  came  from  hearing 
the  music,  some  of  which  had 
newer, coasted  oteslde.toe  recorct 
tog.  studio,  played  live.  But  as 
ardently  and  meticulously'  as  toe 
Sinfonletta  and  the'  trumpet  solo- 
ists performed,  and  as  superfi- 
cially -moving  as  the  experience- 
may  have  been  to  those  with  a 


Wynton  Marsalis  (top)  has  stifled 
jazz’s  development  Above  fl  to  r): 
Count  Basie.  Charile  Parker  and 
Charles  Mingus  are  dead,  but  no 
one  has  replaced  them 
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special  affection  for  these  pieces,  it 
was  not  the  real  thing. 

But  sometimes  the  problem  is 
more  subtly  framed.  John  Sco- 
field's widely  praised  new  album. 
Quiet  features  orchestral  settings 
for  his  acoustic  guitar  solos  and 
pays  explicit  tribute  to  the  Evans- 
/Davls  collaborations,  without 
moving  the  music  any  further 
ahead.  Lovely,  but  what's  toe 
point?  So  many  projects  seem  to 
begin  and  end  with  a concept.  One 
of  the  best-selling  CDs  of  the  de- 
cade has  been  Officium.  the  col- 
laboration between  tiie  Norwegian 
saxophonist  Jan  Garbarek  and  the 
Hilliard  Ensemble  In  which  impro- 
vised solos  are  woven  around  the 
choral  works  of  Gesualdo  and 
others.  Even  the  saxophonist  Joe 
Lovano's  new  double-CD,  recorded 
live  at  the  Village  Vanguard  in 
New  York  and  voted  by  Down 
Beat's  readers  as  the  record  of  the 
year,  divides  conceptually  into  one 
disc  of  prefree  music  and  one  of 
post-free. 

However  good  this  music  may 
be,  it  is  the  result  of  calculation 
rather  than  impulse,  full  of  “re" 
words:  reunion,  recombination, 
reassessment,  revision.  The  music 
is  about  the  music,  about  the  way 
it  shapes  itself  through  a series  of 
choices:  it  Is  a sign  of  something, 
not  the  sign  itself. 

So  while  Quiet,  New  Moon 
Daughter,  Offlcium  and  Lovano’s 
live  recordings  are  highly  enjoy- 
able experiences,  they  are  also 
locked  into  the  dilemma  of  jazz  at 
the  end  of  the  century  — a prob- 
lem created  when  the  Sixties 
avant-garde  put  an  end  to  the  evo- 
lution of  jazz  as  a form  of  enter- 
tainment, making  everybody  else 
worry  about  where  they  were  go- 
ing to  get  an  audience  from. 

• “Free  music",  which  is  what  we 
call  the  music  that  came  out  of 
that  avant-garde,  defiantly  retains 
its  fingerhold  oh  existence,  the 
preoccupation  of  a committed  mi- 
nority. “We  play  music  that  en- 
: courages  intense  listening  and  dis- 
courages any  other  kind."  declares 
Evan  Parker,  the  British  saxo- 
phonist whose  30-year  dedication 
to  free  improvisation  has  brought 
him  International  recognition. 
What  be  is  saying  Is  that  to  his 
area,  jazz  has  finally  come  to  a 
decision  on  whether  it  wants  to  be 
art  or  entertainment. 

What  seems  to  have  happened  is 
that  jazz  has  finally  and  conclu- 
sively divided  Itself  Into  “jazz”  — 
an  idiom  comfortable  with  fhmil- 
ferily,  content  to  repeat  itself —and 
something  less  easy  to  define.  In  its 
latter  state,  you  might  say  that  jazz 
has  returned  to  the  condition  to 
which  it  existed  before  It  had  a 
name. 

“The  miracle  of  century  is  not 
power  failures  or  airplane  crashes 
or  trips  to  the  moon,  but  primitive 
man  and  Negro  folklore,"  wrote 
Henri  Bernard,  an  early  French 
jazz  critic,  to  1949.  And  no  doubt 
Armstrong’s  West  End  Blues. 
Parker's  Emhraceable  You  and  Col- 
tone's  Alabama  are  authentic  Indi- 
vidual miracles  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury art.  But  beyond  the  feet  of 
their  existence  lies  an  even  greater 

miraclo 

Frinn  toe  Icelandic  avant-rock  of 
Bjork  and  toe  songs  of  toe  Senega- 
lese singer  Baba  Maal  to  the  Bristo- 
Man  trip-hop  of  Massive  Attack  and 
toe  classical  works  of  the  young 
British  composer  Mark-Anthany 
Ttonage,  almost  every  form  of  con- 
temporary music  is  in 

some  wax1  by  jazz,  not  merely  by  Its 
spedfic  techniques  but,  much  more 
lts  underlying 
spirit,  by  its  love  of  strangeness 
^.tolerance  of  imperfection. 
Multiform  and  amorphous.  It  is  as 

JjSjSJS414®*  nay  have  done 

its  job;  its  miracle  goes  on. 
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^ptELEVlSION  will  never 

■ agajn  be  like  this.  Or  at 

■ least  it  shouldn’t  be.  The 
streets  were  empty,  as  a nation, 
(or  at  least,  much  of  it)  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  the  unfolding  costume 
drama.  It  recalled  the  Says  of 
Hancock  In  the  fifties,  when  for 
half  an  hour  silence  walked  the 

pavements  and  then  at  8-30pm 
door  after  door  opened  throwing 
out  neighbours  to  share  their  ex- 
periences. But  it  wasn’t  the  bo- 
somy sea  of  Moll  Flanders  or 
Emma  that  swept  us  a way;  It 
was  Enro  96,  the  television  event 
of  the  year,  the  deepening 
wound  that  smiles  as  It  scars. 

Lousy  costumes,  some  drama! 
like  Garry  McAllister  on  the 
Villa  Park  tnr£  Scottish  hopes 
had  already  been  brought  to 
their  knees,  and  It  remained 
only  for  England  to  fulfil  its 
manifest  destiny — tofallwin- 
ningly,  and  to  focus  its  feilnre  in 
one  man,  who  would  be  forgiven 
and  clasped  to  Its  breast.  Dra- 
matically, the  final  act  de- 
manded to  be  played  this  way:  if 

England  had  won  it  would  have 
been  so  less  satisfying,  because  . 
England  is  a happier  place  when 
not  exultant. 

Television  will  never  be  Uke 
this  again,  hopefully,  because  its 
former  role  as  a cultural  unifier 
is  splintering  with  the  channels 

and  with  the  decline  in  viewer 
passivity.  This  year’s  arrival  of 
Hie  Simpsons  (BBC1)  to  terres- 
trial networks  was  one  of  the 
more  bizarre  examples  of  televi- 
sion’s death  as  a homogenising 
force.  For  years.  Rupert  Mur- 
doch had  ensured  that  the  show 
would  only  be  shown  to  Sky  sub- 
scribers. America’s  most  dys- 
functional family  arrived  on  ter- 
restrial television  with  most 
people  only  dimly  aware  of  what 
all  this  “eat  my  shorts?*  lingo 
waa  about. 

Instead,  television  mostly  de- 
veloped niche  products.  Channel 
4 led  the  way  here,  with  The 
Girlie  Show,  surely  targeted  at 
that  neglected  sub-group — . 
thick  narcissists  who  really, 
really  want  a girls’-own  Loaded; 
with  The  Gaby  BoeWn  Show — a 
chat  show  that  didn't  seem  to 
realise  it  had  been  satirised  into 
obsolescence  by  Mrs  Merton  and 


WAVE  RIDING 
iANNE  KARPF 


Alan  Partridge;  with  the 
Friends-Frasier  weekly  themed  . 
evening;  with  Fallicr Ted,  the ' 
only  British  sitcom  worth  the. 
name  (even  though  its  writers 
and  actors  are  all  Irish). 

H v had  yawning  efwwnui  in- 
stead of  niches— Anthea 
Turner’s  AH  You  Need  Is  Love, . 
Chris  Tarrant’s  Man  O’Man. 
BBC2  unforgivably-mangled  hs 
best  programmes:  Seinfeld  and  V 
The  Larry  Sanders  Show  were 
turfed  off  the  aritfdwlpa  |y>% 

spring  and  then  insanely  broad- 
ly thrice  weekly  tnthe. 
autumn.  — - 

But  fiie  most  contemptible 
niche  product  wasPeergie,  selling 
berseff  with  none  of  the  cramtng 
QfDi  on  Panorama.  Suddenly. 
She  was  everywhere:  denying  • 
everything  with  Sue  McGregor 
on  Radio  4;  doing  the  showMs 
two-step  with  Roby  Wax;  blah- 
Matting  with  Jay  Leno  on  NBC. 
Then  she  was  gone,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  relief  and,  one  hopes. - 
warehouses  filled  wifo  unsold 
copies  ofher  biography. 

The  television  event  of  the 
year  should,  have  been  Dennis 
Potter’s  valedictory  double  act. 
Karaoke  and  Cold  Lazarus.  Bat, 
though  they  exploited  theme-, 
dtum  in  ways  alien  to  the  cur-  . 
rent  generation  ofTV  writers, 
bofo  were  ultimately  too  clotted 
to  compel,  toe  private  in  their 
obsewdirms  to  transcend  their 
author's  stin  everbearing  per- 
sonality. Peter  Flannery's  Our 
Friends  In  The  North,  had  none 
of  Potter's  formal  ambitious.  In- 
stead offering  a reductive  dra- 
matised history  ofBritain  dnr- 
ing  the  last  30  years.  TV 
dramatists  still  regard  realism, 
as  the  proper  mode  of  expres- 
sion. No  one  who  saw  Jimmy 
Govern's  HHlabcrough.  his  tn- 

tfWtng  ilranmtigoHiiTi  nfthn 

football  stadium 
should  doubt  the  power  of  such 
realism;  no  one  who  saw  East- 
Bnders.  either,  the  most  effective 
soap  this  year,  with  its  gay  kiss 
and  its  sensitively  written  and 
acted  HIV  stozylftie,  should  won- 
der why  realism  still  dominates 
the  most  moving  television 
drama.  Better  that  than  the 
sperionsnesg  of  Steven  Bochco's 
Murder  One. 

Tn  Avmnipnlnrtog  raatinn 

often  came  second  to  style,  typi- 
cally in  Stephen  Lambert's  Mod- 
em Times  strand,  sometimes 
sleazy  and  manipulative  in  its 
fly-on-the-wall  techniques,  but 
always  visually  sumptuous.  It  at 
least  regularly  achieved  that 
touchtane  of  fixe  modern  docu- 
mentary— quality  of  access,  lar 
mentably  missing  from  Paul 
BeriflFs  Astronauts,  or  BBC’s  De- 
fence OfTheReahn.  But  it  was 

nlii-fashlmx^d  rimjiiiitaihirlM 

that  proved  really  memorable: 
Michael  Frayn’s  Written  On  The 
Water,  a portrait  of  Budapest  for 
Omnibus;  Andrew  Graham-Dix- 
un’sA  History  Of  British 
Patatfaif.  . 


in  1996?n'iv8  DnnhlaxK  cover- 
age. The  doorstepping  of 
Thranat  Hamfllnp’ii  nwtlh«>r 

hours  afier  the  shootings  still 
makes  one  wince.  Intrusion 
without  Justification,  hack  jour- 
nalism without  the  semblance  of 
| principle. 


Nights 
of  long 
knives 
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■ the  news  — 

RESIGNSI GAMBO  SACKED!  — 
as  much  as  reported  it,  and 
when  radio  policies  became  as 
prominent  as  programmed. 

BBC  Radio’s  annus  hornhuis 
began  in  February  when  Its 
Controller  Liz  Forgan  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  resigned. 

All  became  clear  in  June, 
when  Birtism  Year  Zero  was  an- 
nounced: the  BBC  was  to  turn 
bimedial,  with  radio  incorpo- 
rated into  a slew  of  teUy domi- 
nated departments— at  BBC 
Radio's  Christmas  PartfTV 
bigwigs  wbo’ve  never  set  foot  in 
a radio  studio,  let  alone  air- 
kissed  a radio  producer,  could 

be  heard  declaring  what  a 

splendid  little  medium  it  is. 

For  the  BBC  the yeartsBig 
Divorce  wasn’t  that  of  Charles 

and  Di  hut  betweenBroadcast 

and  Production  which, 

speak,  means  chopping  made- 
in-the-BBC  progrmBj 
fovour  ofindependeotiy^nade 
ones,  thereby  reducing  rather 

♦haw  strengthening  its  claim  on 
troUer  Matthew  Baimis^, 

gsasss1- 

Evans  for  all  sorts  of  heintms i 
crimes  rattier 

— increasing  pradjcgbuttyi ■ 
Radio  2 got  a new  Controller, 
James  M Jr.  from  television 

Light  Entertainment.  P»  g“g- 
suit  of 40- and 5(Fyear^lCteto 


Michael  Parkinson  for  the 
weekends,  while  leaving  the 
weekday  schedules  fo  the 


Theatre  is  alive  - official 


I HAVE  heard  it  suggested  that 
the' British  theatre’s  reputa- 
tion increasingly  rests  on 
starry  revivals  of  Ibsen  , and 
Chekhov.  Yet  the  most  star- 
ring fact  cf  1996  was  the  emergence 
of  a new  g»*»nitiop  cf  dramatists, 
mostly  Jn  their  twenties.  Nothing 
like  ft  has  happened  since  the  late 
1950s;  and  It  signals,  at  a time  when 
smartarse  .odummsts  write  off  the 
■theatre,  a continuing  fifth  In  the 
medium  as  a vehicle  cf  moral 

protest 

- 1 saw  at  least  a dozen  plays  this 
year  by  highly  promising'  drama- 
tists: Martin  McDonagh’s  The 
Beauty  Queen  Of  Lemaoe.  stmm 
Bent’s  GoMbawk  Road.  Samuel 
Adamson’s  Clocks  And  Whistles, 
David  Edridge's  Serving  It  Up, 
Mark  RavenhflTs  Shopping  arid 
Fucking,  Nick  Grosso’s  Sweet- 
heart, Marina  Carr's  Portia  Cough- 
lan,  Shelagh  Stephenson’s  The 
Memory  Of  Water,  Diane  Sa- 
muels's Kindertransport,  Jimmy 
Murphy's  Brothers  Of  The  Brush, 
David  Gavlg's  The  Architect,  Ayub 
Khan-Din's  East  Is  Res*,  Brian 
James  Ryder’s -The  Soldier's  Song. 
Zu  aqy  otter  country  they'd  be 
imngbrg  out  the  hmiiing  rather 
than  talking  about  a dearth  cf  new 
writing. 

Many  cf  these  plays  emerged 
! foasn  foe  Royal  Court  and  the  Bush. 
Four  cf  the  writers  are  alsq  Irish. 

Rut  if  any  factor  links  an  asfmlsh- 

ingiy  diverse  group  of  plays  ft 
would  seem  to  be  a cynicism  about 
traditional  farafly  sfructures  arv^  a 

ftogpnq-  gtthu  nw(*iriaH«Hr  TnrfrhrfrL 
nalrcnn  cf  mortem  life.  The  rising 

generation,  who  in  Britain  have  all 
grown  up  under  Conservative  rule, 
see  through  the  hypocrisy  of  ap- 
I peels  to  family  values  and  reject 
-the  notion  adf  matters  more 
than  society. 

David  Hare,  in  a fascinating  talk 
given  in  Texas,  said  that  young 
writers  today  are  “encouraged  to 
be  imqmT>fHouc"  Yet  their 
this  year  baye  included  the  Holo- 
caust; Irish  ffqHiWinmhm,  East 

Biwi  fagr-iem  tmlmicm  amri  niiSCfr- 

genation.  No  lade  of  ambition  here. 
All  I hope  is  that  the  dramatists 
escape  fifum  the  rmfinM  cf  studio 
spaces  and  go  onto  write  plays  for 
bigger  stages.  We  have  an  abun- 
dance of 'young  talent  What  we 
need  are  more  plays  capable  of 
addressing  large  congregations. 

Established  dramatists  also  had 
an  active  year  in  1396.  Pinter's 
meamariaing  Ashes  To  Ashes  used 

* wal«Jl»nMli»  encounter  as  a mfltft. 

phor  for  European  history.  Bend’s 
In  The  Company  of  Mm  explored 
the  sterility  cf  the  male-dominated 
capitalist  Pam  Gents’s  Stan- 
ley was  an  impressive  bio-play 
about  foe  equation  between  artistic 
genius  ^nil  emotional  immaturity. 
.Stephen,  -Poliakoff  scored  twice 
with  wundwii  By  The  Sun  . and 
'Sweet  Panic.  A French  play,  Yas- 
mina  Bern’s  Art,  at  least  raised 
interesting  issues:  If  the  play  was 
hijacked  by  foe  boisterous  philis- 
tinism of  West  End  audiences,  who 
seem  tn  assume  modem  art  is 
rubbish,  it  wasn’t  foe  author's 
firatt. 

Perhaps  foe  most  heartening 
sign  of  the  year  has  beat  the  recog- 
nition cf  Peter  Whelan.  For  years 
he  has  been  writing  good  plays.  But  I 
The  Herbal  Bed  is  a quite  excep- 
tional play  that  uses  the  accusa- 


Michael  Billingtbn  salutes  a furious  1 2 months 


Rfog  starved  In  Who* 
Afraid  entente  WooOT 
Altdbwaquah 


nLoMfadbfid 

(toft)  took  the  Royal 
Coral  by  atom  And  In  a 
pratty  fine  year  for 
•stabltohad  wiflara, 
Anthony  Sharaham  fa 
Pam  Oants'c  Stanley 
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prise,  and  his  departure,  destina- 
tion still  unknown,  leaves  a hole  in 
the  British  orchestral  scene.  The 
London  orchestras  bad  a 
thoroughly  respectable  year,  with 
the  Phflharmonla  producing  out- 
standing results  with  their  new 
music  director-designate  Chris- 
toph Von  Dohnanyi  in  concert  per- 
formances at  foe  Festival  Hall  of 
Schoenberg’s  Moses  Und  Aron, 
and  Stravinsky’s  Oedipus  Rex,  the 
London  Philharmonic  muddling 
along  without  a conductor  at  foe 
helm,  and  the  London  Symphony 
consolidating  their  relationship 
with  Colin  Davis  at  the  Barbican. 

Best  orchestral  concert  of  them 
ah,  though,  was  the  last  event  in 
this  year’s  Edinburgh  Festival, 
given  by  foe  Orchestra  of  foe  Age 


Royal  Academy  cf  Arts 


Hons  of  adultery  flung  at  Shake- 
speare's daughter  to  examine  foe 
virtues  and  vices  of  English  puri- 
tanism.  Whelan  also  wrote  the 
most  technically  ambitious  play  of 
foe  year  — - Divine  Right  at  Bir- 
mingham Rep  — which  tackled 
both  foe  future  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  slate  of  our  divided  nation. 
It  Is  cheering  to  And  foe  65-year-old 
Wbelan,  who  takes  as  his  credo 
Yeats's  “Hammer  your  thoughts 
into  a unity”,  being  welcomed  into 
the  Premier  League. 

In  fid  I find  it  impassible  to 
despair  of  a medium  where  one 
theatre  alone,  foe  Royal  Court,  has 
60  writers  under  commission;  or 

indeed  where  work  by  Jez  Butter- 
worth,  Sarah  Kane  and  Martin 
McDonagh  is  getting  picked  up  all 
over  Europe.  But  it  has  also  been  a 
great  year  for  Ibsen:  the  old  be  whis- 
kered patriarch  has  been  shown  to 
be  our  contemporary  In  produc- 
tions of  John  Gabriel  Borkman.  A 
Doll’s  Bouse,  Little  Eyolf  and  no 
less  than  two  Hedda  Gablers.  1 just 
wish  someone  would  take  the 
plunge  and  explore  some  of  the 
lesser-known  plays:  Love’s 
Comedy,  The  Pillars  Of  Society, 
even  Emperor  and  Galilean. 

It  has  also  been  an  astonishing 
year  for  actresses.  Topping  the  list 
for  me  was  Eileen  Atkins  os  foe 
quasMncestuous,  son-fixated  G un- 
hid in  John  Gabriel  Borkman.  But 
dose  behind  came  Janet  McTcer  as 
the  death-hungry  Nora  in  A Doll’s 
House  yearning  to  bring  the  house 
of  Hehner  crashing  down,  Alexan- 
dra Gilbreath's  spiritually  solitary 
Hedda.  Anna  Massey’s  wily  and 
isolated  Elizabeth  l In  Mary  Stuart 
Diana  Bigg’s  self-loathing  Martha 
in  Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf, 
Penelope  Wilton's  mercurial  Ma- 
dame Ranyevskaya  in  The  Cherry 
Orchard  and  Lindsay  Duncan's 
Rebecca  in  Ashes  To  Ashes,  taking 
on  the  mantle  of  European  suffer- 
ing In  their  mixture  of  intelligence 
and  passion,  British  actresses  are 
hard  to  beat 

It  would  be  foolish  to  be  too 
sanguine.  The  whole  subsidised 
structure  Is  threatened  by  yet  an- 
other year  of  standstill  grants. 
While  some  regional  theatres  are 
consistently  adventurous  others 
fin  into  identikit  programming.  I 
find  it  particularly  sad  that  Oxford 
Playhouse  and  foe  refurbished 
Cambridge  Arts,  which  once  origi- 
nated their  own  work  and  which 
have  an  undergraduate  audience 
on  their  doorstep,  now  seem  to  be 
interchangeable  receiving  theatres. 
New  plays  are  also  increasingly 
rare  in  the  West  End  unless  they 
have  gilt-edged  star  names. 

But  erasing  memories  of  foe 
year's  horrors  — Les  Enfants  du 
Paradis,  Tolstoy,  even  Miller's  Mid- 
summer Nighfs  Dream  — it  has 
not  been  a ted  12  months.  And  the 
most  Important  development  has 
been  the  emergence  of  a new  gen- 
eration committed  to  theatre  as  a 
means  of  registering  dismay  at  foe 
malaise  of  modem  Britain,  hi 
recent  years  I bad  begun  to  feel  that 
British  theatre  was  living  off  its 
glorious  past  But  1996  showed  that 
it  still  speaks  to  foe  young  and  that 
foe  corruption  and  exhaustion  of 
the  times  has  bred  a countervailing 
moral  revulsion.  Our  society  may 
be  in  decline:  our  theatre  however, 
for  all  its  financial  problems,  seems 
to  be  quickening  into  new  life. 


of  Enlightenment  conducted  by 
Paul  Daniel  in  an  electriftring  per- 
formance of  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah 
that  blew  every  speck  of  dust  off 
this  Victorian  oratorio,  and  with 
Bryn  Terfel  singing  foe  title  role 
with  a miraculous  dynamic  range 
and  missionary  fervour.  Terfel 
continues  to  he  Britain’s  most 
exceptional  singer,  but  the  tenor 
Ian  Bostridge's  development  over 
foe  past  12  months  has  been  fasci- 
nating to  watch;  his  performances 
of  Schumann’s  Dichterliebe. 
Schubert’s  Winterreise,  and  a 
mixed  programme  of  Britten, 
Schubert  and  Butte rworth  with 
the  counter-tenor  Michael  Chance 
provided  perhaps  the  most  unal- 
loyed pleasures  of  the  concert 
year. 


Over  1 15.000  have  seen  Living  Bridges  and  designs  fora  new  Thames  Bridge. 

Exhibition  extended  until  5 January  1 997 


Superb  models  of  bridges, 
real  and  fantastic' 

T rr.o  C'l: 

A stunning  exhibition' 

S-jndjy  ~mc-s 


'Living  Bridges'  also  includes 
the  Thames  Water  Habitable 
Bridge  Competition. 

-sv=r.  sreh'lects  oxhibj*  heir  ccvjjgrs 
for  a new  inhabited  Trames  cross' ns. 


■living  Bridges'  is  nyportad  by  the  Corporation  of  London  tn*  Gtnfral*  des  Eiu*  Group  in  «od*li0n  with 

Th«  independent.  TtoahUtoi  «a»m6Md«Wi  the  Centre  Georges  Pompidou.  (MNAM-CCI) 

Uwng  Bodges  includes  a»  Bamra  Water  Habltabto  Bridge  Competition. 
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Cross-country 

Brown  lives 
up  to  White 
Kenyan  tag 


TfteQuanBan 


Saturday  December  28 


Duncan  Mackay 

on  a British  runner 
determined  to  make 
Africa  take  notice 


JON  BROWN  took  the 
quick  path  from  being 
just  another  talented 
athlete  In  Europe  to 
being  the  best  cross-country 
runner  outside  Africa  with 
bis  outstanding  performance 
in  the  European  Champion- 
ships two  weeks  ago. 

The  25-year-old  skipped 
across  the  clinging  mud  of  the 
Monceau  sur  Sambre  In  Char- 
leroi to  become  the  first  Brit- 
ish man  to  win  a major  cross- 
country gold  medal  since  tun 
Stewart  lifted  the  world  title 
in  1975. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  had 
been  a more  dominating  per- 
formance by  a British  athlete 
all  year  as  Brown  finished  35 
seconds  clear  of  Paulo  Guerra 
of  Portugal,  winner  of  the  title 
in  1994  and  1995.  It  would  be 

easy  to  dismiss  Brown's  vic- 
tory as  coming  against 
second-rate  opposition  but. 
beside  Guerra,  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  cream  of  European 
cross-country  running  also 
lined  up  in  the  Belgian  min- 
ing town. 

Perhaps  even  more  signifi- 
cantly, though,  the  previous 
week  Brown  had  beaten  Ke- 
nya's Paul  Tergat,  the  twice 
world  cross-country  cham- 
pion. by  15  seconds  in  a race 
In  Spain. 

Today,  in  the  televised 
Bupa  County  Durham  cross- 
country, Brown  will  take  on 
Tergat’s  compatriot  Daniel 
Komen  and  last  year's  winner 
Assets.  Mezgebu  of  Ethiopia 
in  another  test  of  how  far  he 
haa  come  ihia  year. 

Victory  over  Komen.  the 
world  3,000  metres  record- 
holder  who  was  recently  ac- 
corded the  status  of  the  best 
distance  runner  in  the  world 
by  the  International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation,  would 
cap  a fine  year  which  has  also 
seen  Brown  finish  as  first 
European  in  the  World  Cross- 
country Championships  In 
Cape  Town  in  March  and  10th 
In  the  Olympic  10,00Qm  in 
Atlanta. 

"Jon  ran  a superb  race  in 
Belgium,"  said  David  Clarke, 
Great  Britain’s  team  man- 
ager. “Here  was  an  athlete 
who,  12  months  before,  felt 
there  had  been  a change  In 
cross-country  running  in 
Britain  and  he  wanted  to  be 
part  of it 


“He  came  back  into  the  fold 
and  the  benefits  he  enjoyed 
were  obvious  when  he  ran  so 
well  in  Atlanta.  He  certainly, 
did  his  bit  to  put  British  dis- 
tance running  back  on  track." 

Brown  win  be  seeking  to  be- 
come the  first  British  man  to 
win  die  Durham  race  since 
Eamonn  Martin  in  1990. 
Paula  Radrilffe,  on  the  other 
hand,  win  be  looking  for  her 
third  women’s  victory  in  four 
years.  But  she  faces  an 
equally  stiff  task  in  meeting 
Gete  Wami,  die  world  cham- 
pion from  Ethiopia. 

Brown  has  travelled  the 
world  in  search  of  the  train- 
ing, races  and  lifestyle  that 
would  mould  him  into  a 
champion.  From  Bridgend, 
where  be  was  born,  he  has  in- 
herited an  inner  drive  the 
Welsh  call  hwyL  From  the 
United  States,  where  he  was 
university  educated,  he  has 
come  to  understand  that  only 
winners  matter. 

From  Germany,  where  he 
has  lived  with  his  Dufsburg- 
bom  wife,  he  has  come  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  work  ethic 
does  pay.  And  from  his  Shef- 
field upbringing  he  has  learnt 
to  call  a spade  a bloody  great 
shovel. 

He  has  fallen  out  on  several 
occasions  with  the  British 
Athletic  Federation  and  upset 
some  of  his  peers  earlier  this 
year  when  he  said  many  Brit- 
ish distance  runners  lack 
ambition. 

Brown  has  never  suffered 
fools  gladly.  At  Iowa  State 
University  he  is  remembered 

fl$  the  ha  retest  trainur  nn  wim. 

pus,  nicknamed  the  White  Ke- 
nyan by  his  team-mates  for 
the  ferocity  of  his  work-outs. 

After  his  victory  in  Charle- 
roi the  dour  Brown  initially 
declined  to  lift  the  trophy 
above  his  head  for  the  tradi- 
tional winner’s  photograph. 
“Jon  Brown  is  definitey  not 
British  cross-country’s 
answer  to  Linford  Christie," 
one  Belgian  newspaper 
sneered  next  day. 

Brown  is  not  getting  car- 
ried away  about  his  first  race 
since  that  victory.  “I  think  it 
will  be  interesting,”  he  said. 
“Everything  is  going  fine  and 
rm  looking  forward  to  the 
race  immensely.  But  the 
Europeans,  not  this,  were  my 
main  priority.  My  big  target 
is  to  finish  in  the  top  six  at 
the  World  Cross-country 
Championships  in  Turin  in 
March.” 

But  if  Brown  can  hang  the 
scalp  of  Komen.  around  his 
belt  today,  Africa  really  will 
have  to  sit  up  and  take  notice 
of  the  White  Kenyan. 


Rugby  Union 


Taylor  made  for  a place  in  history  as  Priestley  gets  ready  to  say  his  prayers 

PHIL  TAYLOR  will  be  I ers  to  form  the  World  Darts  I however,  is  considered  the  ] second  only  because  he  has  I had  three  WDC  world  cham- 1 compete  for  the  title  w. 
hunting  a fifth  title  and  a Council  greater.  That  is  because  some  played  fewer  tournaments  [ pionshlps  and  1 was  runner-  £98,000  in  total  prize-money 


r hunting  a fifth  title  and  a 
record  prize  of  £45,000  when 
he  begins  his  defence  of  the 
World  Championship,  which 
begins  today  at  the  famous 
Circus  Tavern  in  Purfleet, 
Essex. 

Taylor,  36,  won  the  official 
Embassy  world  title  in  1990 
and  1992  and  then  broke  away 
with  15  of  the. other  top  play- 


ers to  form  the  World  Darts 
Council. 

Since  then  Taylor  has  won 
the  council's  version  of  the 
world  title  for  the  past  two 
years  and,  if  he  wins  again 
next  week,  he  will  equal  the 
feat  of  Eric  Bristow,  who  won 
the  Embassy  Championship 
five  times  between  1980  and 
1986. 

Bristow's  achievement. 


I however,  is  considered  the 
greater.  That  is  because  some 
7,000  players  begin  in  the 
qualifying  rounds  of  the  Em- 
bassy, compared  to  less  than 
200  m the  WDC  version. 

Nevertheless  Taylor  and 
Dennis  Priestley,  the  top  seed 
at  Purfleet,  are  stm  recog- 
nised as  the  top  two  players 
in  the  sport 

Taylor,  who  Is  ranked 


second  only  because  he  has 
played  fewer  tournaments 
than  Priestley,  is  not  worried 
about  comparing  ■ the  two 
world  championships. 

“As  far  as  I am  concerned, 
if  I win  at  Purfleet  next  week  I 
shall  have  won  my  fifth  world 
title  and  I will  have  equalled 
Eric  Bristow’s  record,”  he 
said. 

“That’s  my  goaL  We  have 


had  three  WDC  world  cham- 
pionships and  1 was  runner- 
up  to  Dennis  in  1994  and  won 
in  1995  and  1996,  so  my  record 
speaks  for  itself 

“Tve  won  the  last  six  or 
seven  tournaments  Tve 
played  in  this  year  and  I’ve 
played  Dennis  four  times  and 
beaten  him  every  time.” 

A total  of  24  players,  split 
into  eight  groups  of  three^ 


to 


^HRANCOIS.FIENAAR's 
first  appearance  for 
Saracens  Js-«xpected 
6*  to  attract  a crowd  of 
more  than  5,000  to  today's 
Courage  League  match 
against  Orrell  at  Enfield. 

Sooth  Africa's  World  Cup 
captain,  who  -has  a contract 
worth  around  £300,000  over 
the  next  18  months,  has  taken 
part  in  three  training  ses- 
sions with  his  new  . team- 
since  flying  in  from  Jo- 
hannesburg last  weekend. 

Pienaar  will  take  the  field, 
alongside  Michael  Lynagh 
and  Philippe  Sella  with  the 
good  wishes  of.  Nelson  Man- 
dela. to  spur  him  on  to  fresh 
achievements.  The  Transvaal 
flanker,  toho  did  not  decide  to 
sign  for  Saracens  until  he  had 
sought  the  advice  of  South  Af- 
rica's  president,  is  treating 
his  time  in  England  as  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  as  an  unof- 
ficial ambassador. 

gamy  have  assembled 
one  of  the  most  talented  back 
rows  in  the  league  now  that 
Pienaar  has  linked  up  with 
the  prospective,  rengtand  for- 
wards Tony  Diprose  and 
Richard  HUL  The  presence  of 
the  charismatic  Pienaar  is  ex- 
pected to  act  as  a magnet  for 
ambitious  young  players. 

Orrell  are  without  two  first- 
choice  backs,  the  wing  Nigel 
Heslop  (required  on  police 
duty)  and  the  fly-half  Matt 
McCarthy,  who  was  con- 
cussed a week  ago.  However, 
their  Pilktngton  Gup  victory 
over  the  big-spending  Bedford 
may  convince  the  Merseyside 
dub  that  they  are  good 
enough  to  overcome  another 
tram  built  by  heavy  invest- 
ment in  the  transfer  market 
. Another  major  London  fix- 
ture .sets  the  recall  of  Rory 
thuferwoadand  the  lock  Matt. 
Poole  to  file  Leicester  line-up 
for  the  rfTrah  wlth'Hflriequins 
at  The  Stoop.  Poole  has  recov- 
ered  from  a knee  injury 
which  sidelined  Wm  for  six 
weeks  and  Underwood  takes 
the  place  of  toe  left-wing  Leon 
Lloyd,  who  switches  to  centre 

to  cover  for  the  injured  Stuart 

Potter,  tjibb  potter,  Rob  Liley 
is  missing  with  a shoulder 
problem  which  miahIbk  toe 
Irishman  Nidi  Malone  to 
ret8rfi_aiffly-fafil£ 

Hpvtog  won  their  last  three 


games  at  The  Stoop.  Leicester 

wflTwim  to  consolidate  their 

position  as  league  leaders 
with  another  victory  over  the 
early-season  pace-setters.  In 
theory  the  Tigers  could  win 
all  four  competitions  in 
which  they  are  still  ln voWed, 
while  Quins,  notwithstanding 
their  major  signings  and 
high-scoring  wins,  are  to  dan- 
cer of  missing  out  on  the  lot. 

Gavin  Walsh,  a tight-head 
prop  from  New  Zealand, 
makes  his  league  debut  for 
Northampton  against  Wasps 
at  Lcftus  Road.  Walsh,  who 
has  played  for  Auckland  and 
North  Harbour,  displaces  the 
new  Scotland  cap  Matt 
Stewart 

The  Saints  are  without  the 
scrum-half  Matthew  Dawson 
and  toe  centre  Jonathan  Bell 
due  to  Injury  and  there  are 
doubts  over  the  fitness  of 
the  Scotland  captain  Gregor 
Townsend.  However,  the  cen- 
tre Matt  Allen  returns. 

Sale  expect  to  beat  the  bad 
weather  for  tomorrow’s  all- 
ticket  clash  with  Bath  at  Hey- 
wood  Road  after  spending 
£3,000  on  renting  frost-free 
covers.  The  Cheshire  club 
have  used  the  thermal  sheet- 
ing for  the  past  three  weeks:  a 
4f500  capacity  crowd  will  help 
them  defray  the  extra 
expense. 

The  Welsh  three-quarter 
John  Devereux  is  Sale's  main 
doubt  with  a hamstring  in- 
jury received  a week  ago. 
Their  captain  Jim  Mallinder 
returns  at  full-back,  having 
recovered  from  a dead  leg. 


West  Hartlepool  ready  to  let 
Botham  make  a name  for  himself 


Iron  man.  ..Brown  (No.  58)  on  his  way  to  winning  the  European  Championships  this  rnonto.  photograph:  marksheahman 


compete  for  the  title  with 
£98,000  in  total  prize-money  at 
stake.  There  is  £1,000  for  the 
highest  check-out  »nri  £25,000 
for  anyone  who  achieves  a 

nine-darter. 

“Eric  will  be  lost  for  words 
for  the  first  time  In  his 
life  if  I do  It,"  said 
Taylor.  “But  I know  be  has 
got  a lot  of  money  on  me  to 
. win  again." 


Liam  botham  could 
make  his  league  debut  at 
centre  for  West  Hartlepool 
in  the  League  One  relega- 
don  clash  at  London  Irish. 

Botham,  who  earlier  this 
wimrfh  announced  his  in- 
tention to  concentrate  on 
rugby  union  Instead  of 
cricket.  Is  lined  up  as  a 
possible  replacement  for 
the  club’s  director  of  rugby 
Mark  Bing,  who  is  out  for 
up  to  four  weeks  with  a dis- 
located shoulder. 

London  Irish  will  be  bol- 
stered by  the  return  of 
David  Humphreys,  who  has 
recovered  from  an  ankle  in- 
jury. The  Irish  Interna- . 
tLonal  fly-half  is  one  of 


three  changes  to  the  side 
beaten  by  Bath  in  the  Pilk- 
ington  Cup  last  Saturday. 

He  takes  over  from  Sean 
Burns,  who  moves  from  his 
temporary  place  at  fly-half 
back  to  his  normal  position 
in  the  centre. 

Meanwhile  Craig  Chal- 
mers, the  Scotland  stand- 
off will  be  absent  from  the 
Scottish  Borders  side  to 
play  Glasgow  at  New  An- 
niei.land.  The  Melrose 
player,  who  missed  last 
week’s  first-round  game 
against  Caledonia  because 
of  a groin  injury,  will  again 
be  replaced  by  the  Scotland 
A representative  Scott 
Welsh. 


Hockey 


Weekend  fixtures 


Top  Juniors 
take  a break 


Pat  Rowley 


THE  new  National  Hockey 
Stadium  at  Milton  Keynes 
hosts  the  Women's  Junior 
Territorial  tournament  over 
the  weekend  but  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  to  see  several 
outstanding  under-21  players. 

Maggie  Souyave,  the 
women’s  chief  coach,  has  ad- 
vised them  to  take  a break 
while  they  can,  knowing  that 
a hectic  year  feces  those 
likely  to  play  in  the  European 
Under-21  Indoor  finals  in  the 
Czech  Republic  nest  month 
and  the  World  Junior  Cham- 
pionships in  Korea  in 
September. 

Midlands,  who  regained  toe 
territorial  title  from  East  at 
Rotherham  last  year,  are  the 
one  team  who  can  probably 
afford  a few  absentees.  They 
provide  nearly  half  the  play- 
ers in  the  England  Under-21 
development  squad  yet  suffer 
less  from  withdrawals  than 
the  other  territories. 

Midlands  have  10  players 
with  National  League  experi- 
ence and  can  call  on  toe  pow- 
erful Olton  quartet  of  Jennie 
Blmson,  Kerry  Moore  and  toe 
Wright  sisters,  Sally  and 
LuciUa. 

East  meet  Midlands  to  the 
opener  today  without  their 
senior  internationals  Kirsty 
Bowden  and  Purdy  Miller 
(withdrawn)  and  Caroline 
Gilbert  (injured).  North  can- 
not call  on  Annallsa  Bishop 
and  Helen  Grant  while  West 
lose  Denise  Marston-Smlth. 

Midlands  start  as  favour- 
ites to  equal  East’s  record  six 
championships. 


Arsenal  w Aston  Villa 

Chetsaa  v Shelf  Wed 

Coventry  v Middlesbrough 

Derby  v Blackburn 

Even-ton  v Wimbledon 

Leicester  v Nottm  Forest-. 

Man  Utd  v Leeds 

Newcastle  v Tottenham 

West  Ham  v Sunderland— 


First  Division 

Barnsley  v Man  C 

Bolton  v Southend 

Charlton  v Wolverhampton 

C Palace  v Stoke 

Huddersfield  v Ipswich 

Norwich  v Bradford  C 

Oxford  Utd  v Heading 

Port  Vale  v Portsmouth 

Shelf  Utd  v Oldham 

Swindon  v Grimsby 

West  Brom  v QPR 


cup]  PM  road,  lint  feet  BeiTycfsra  v Berwick  v Ayr 

Unflakfi  Ballymena  v Glonavon:  Bangor  v Brechin  v Dumbarton 

Arte;  CyrtA  v Chyow:  Dtwfljwy  - v Hamilton  v Livingston  _ 

Queen  of  Sth  v Clyde  -JHHffiHatLIM 

Cotenjne;  Omagh  Tnv  rongoown.  ______  u iir 

Ml  NATIONAL  LUUUIA  fr mtdmr  DVv-  SumruQr  v tflarmooMniuir  . 

Mow  Finn  Harps  v SftefeouriMi  (TJ0J:  fku  Division 
Sfigo  Rwa  v Derry  C Tomorrow* 

Bohemians  v Home  Farm  Bvwton  <3.18);  AUravlmrmn«a  CT_ 

Cork  C v St  Patricks  Alh  (2JJJ:  UCP  v Bray  Cowdenbeath  V Albion 

wanderers  <3.16).  East  Stirling  v Arbroath 

Forfar  v Queen’s  Park 

Rugby  Laagm 

MLJK  CUT  CtUUUMf  CUP*  PM  _ ....  ...... 

nmdi  Moyltold  » Eacdao  (2XJ:  Moldgraon  IT*H|Try  Union 
v Durham  Unfv  OLO):  Wigan  St  Judas  v 
Wigan  Boon  Br  (£o):  Wigan  « Patricio*  » 

Halton  Stamm  Cross  [3LS0);  SarUswonh  v 
Blanboraugli  CL80):  Oawstwry  Moor  v 
Upton  « Friddey  (ZO);  Cotton  v Ideal  AES 
(io);  Ovandon  v Henuigham  (2JQ. 


Birmingham  v Tran  mere  (2.10) . 


Premier  DMsSoa 

Aberdeen  v Hibernian 
Celtic  v Dunfermline  _ 
Hearts  v Motherwell  _ 
Kilmarnock  v Rangers 
Rallh  v Dundee  Utd 


Mon:  Blackpool  Rvrs  v Boobs: 
v Rosaandaia  Utd:  Cffthoroa  v 
Tn;  Helkw  OB  v Chadderton:  Hdagrow* 
'Alh  v Eaatwood  Hanley;  Moaalay  v Ather- 
ton CoMerim  Newcastle  Tn  v Penrith; 
Preeedt  Cables  v Mains  Read;  Salford  C v 
Oanoan;  Trafford  v St  Holies  Tn;  VauxheJl 
<3M  vGJoaaopML 


LEAOUEi  pm  MOMOBI  BedUngton  Ter- 
rtara  v Strildon;  BBIingham  Syn  v RTM 
Newcastle:  Dunam  Fad  v Taw  Law  t« 
Durnam  c v ciieatsr  La  swaat;  Easlngton  v 

Murton;  Morpeth  Tn  v Stockton;  South 
Shield*  v Qutsboroogti  Tn;  West  Auckland 
v Seetuun  RS;  WMckham  v Crook  Tn. 


Pnxrd— ■ M.IoIum  Denaby  UM  » Selby  Tm 
OasstaughkHi  WeB  v Shtdflsfd;  Kallam  v 
Arnold  Tn;  HafflaW  Mam  * aaewt  ark 
Hueknan  Tn  v ArmHxxpe  WeB;  Uvaraedge 
v AahfleW  Utd;  North  Fonts*  Utd  v Beftxsr 
Tn;Oasett  Tn  v Mallb*  MW;  Ptckering  m v 


Hu L*iuui  Bktotord  Tn  v Tonfagun;  CMp- 
penlMHi  Tn  * Brtdport. 


Colchester  v Fulham  JiMpsaUon 

Darlington  v L Orient \tmp**an 

Exeter  v Cardiff 

Hartlepool  v Hereford ; 

Lincoln  v Chester ■ — — 

MansfleW  v DortcaswHgTBBFkri  mao 

Northampton  v Barnet 

Rochdale  v Hull 

Scarborough  v Brighton 

Scunthorpe  v Wigan 

Swansea  v Carlisle 

Torquay  v Cambridge  Utd  

DR  HUH  LEMHI*  Pnaalar  Hu. 

M«  AtumUN  tr  GJouceamr  o.  Bel  dock 
Td  v Gmvaaend  4 N:  Cambridge  C v 
AsHcrtd  Tn;  Chelmsford  v Sudbury  Tie 
Cheltenham  v Nun  salon:  Crawley  Tn  v 
Burton:  Dorcftastsr  v Hatfnga:  Greuey 
Rvrs  v Kings  Lynn;  Ifcrttyr  v HeJesowon; 
SOUngboumo  v Bollabiirr.  Worcester  C v 
Newport  AFC.  MUR— if  HiWob  Bed- 
worth  Utd  v flkuufl  Tn:  Dudley  Tn  v 
Somme  Bor;  Evesham  utd  v BJLston  To; 
Kfiddey  Tn  v Gramhara  Tn;  Moor  Green  v 
Reemten  utd:  Pager  Rngra  v stispshed 
Dynamo:  RC  Warwick  v Raurus  Tn;  Rottv- 
weu  To  v VS  Rugby:  Stourbridge  v Sultan 
CoMMd  Tn;  TsoJwofth  * toBord  Rngra. 
I*M  DM«*— ■ Ctnderiurd  Tn  vTrow 
bridge  Tn;  draneeenr  Tn  v Fare  ham  TR; 
CMvedon  Tn  v BasMey;  Oerttord  v Buck- 
ingham to:  Fldber  Atn  London  v Yata  Tic 
Fleet  Tn  v UargaUK  Havant  Tn  v Erfth  t 
Benmdera:  Nnwpert  (ioW)  v Wneton-S- 
Uwe;  a Loon— da  v For«R  Gresn;  Water- 
looriae  v Weymouth;  Wkney  Tn  v Ton- 
bridge  Angata. 

LMWMJK  OF  WALm  Aberystwyth  v mint 
TtH  Briton  Ferry  v Ebbw  Vtoa;  Onamsrton 
TO  v Coonah's  Ouey  (Z30);  Carmarthen  Tn 
v HWywell;  Conwf  v Newtown;  Cwmbran  v 
Cemaes  Bey;  inter  Cabte-Tef  v wetehpMl 
(MOt  rtxMnadog  v Bony  TO:  Rhyl  v 
Caeisws:  TOo  Peow  v Bangor  C. 


Sport  In  brief 


Drugs  in  sport 

Fifty  leafthig  Iports  officials, 
including  administrators, 
doctors  and  coadjes,  from  for- 
mer East  Germany  are  to  be 
charged  with  Ixxfily  harm  for 
supplying  competitors  with 

banned  performance-enhanc- 
ing drags.  - ■■  '•  * 

An  investigation,  launched 
ahbdt  .18  months  ago.  In- 
volved, huge  amounts  of  docu- 
toenfatifm  and  prosecutors 
have  had  to  focus  on  swim- 
ming; cycling,  athletics  and 

About  20  athletes  are  suing 
their  former  mentors,  among 
them,  tiie  weigh  tlifrer  Roland 
Schmidt,  who  bad  to  have 
breast-like  tissue  amputated, 
from  his  chest  because  of  ste- 
roid abuse. 

However,  charges  will  be 
laid  only  in  cases:  where  the 
athletes  were  . given  drugs 
without  their  knowledge, 
which  means  prosecutors  are 
concentrating  principally  on 
the  doping  of  children  and 
youths. 

Tamils 

Steffi  Graf,  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Hopman  Cup 
with  a virus,  win  be  replaced 
in  toe  unseeded  Goman  t»am 
by  toe  2l-yearold  Petra  Be- 
gerow,  ranked  63rd  in  the 
world.'  The'  tournament,  a 
warm-up  for  the  Australian 
Open  in  Melbourne  from  Jan- 
uary 13-36,  begins  in  the 
-Western  Australia  state  capi- 
talof-Perth  tomorrows 

Skiing 

The -French,  downhfller  Nico- 
las Burtin  injured  his  right 
knee  and  leg  to  a bad  an  on 
to?  Stetvio  course  during 
the  first  training  run  for 
tomorrow’s  World  Cup  down- 
hffl  in  Bormio,  northern  Italy. 


The  24-year -old  skier  from 
Megeve  has  been  taken  to  a 
French  hospital  for  X-ray  ex- 
aminations and  treatment  on 

a suspected  fracture  of  the 
shin-bone  and  suspected  tear 
of  the  cruciate  ligaments  of 
his  right  knee.  The  French 
skier  tore  ligaments  of  the 
same  knee  In  1995  and  missed 
almost  the  entire  season. 

American  Football 

Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
and  Dallas,  always  expect  to 
be  to  the  NFL  play-offe;  be- 
tween them  they  have  won  14 
Super  Bowl  championships. 
What  .they  do  not  expect  is  to 
be  playing  in  the  first  round 

which  is  where  they  are  thb 
weekend. 

Dallas  entertain  Minnesota 
today.  Then  tomorrow  Pitts- 
burgh are  at  home  to  India- 
napolis in  a reprise  of  last 
year’s  AFC  championship 
S&nie  and  Philadelphia  play 
at  San  Francisco. 

Basketball 

Christian  Laettner  scored  a 
career-high  37  points  as  the 
Atlanta  Hawks  beat  the  Chi- 
cago Bulls  108-103.  The 
Hawks  won  their  10th  consec- 
utive home  game  while  the 
Bulls  had  an  eight-game  wio- 
utog  streak  broken.  ■ 


Cricket 

Wiritor  Tour  Zimbnlr-. 
1 Day  Intoniafionn! 


For  regular  score 

updates  caH 

0891  22  88  29 
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Racing 


Ron  Cox  rates 
Kettle  well’s  chaser 
one  step  ahead 
of  the  handrcapper 


GIVEN  the  rise  In 
temperature  neces- 
sary for  today’s 
Newcastle  meeting 
to  pass  a morning  Inspection, 
Easby  Joker  is  expected  to 
withstand  a rise  in  the  rat- 
ings to  continue  his  winning 
run  in  the  Gosfbrth  Park 
Handicap  Chase. 

At  the  start  of  last  season 
Easby  Joker  won  off  a lowly 
mark  of  98  at  Hexham.  He 
runs  off  129  this  afternoon, 
but  Steve  Kettlewell’s  eight- 
year-old  was  good  value  for  a 
length  and  a half  win  off  123 
at  Newcastle  last  month,  and 
be  looks  capable  of  defying 
the  hand! capper  again 
Today’s  race  is  confined  to 
horses  rated  0-130.  Easby 
Joker  just  qualifies,  and  he  is 
almost  certainly  better  than 
the  figure  the  handicapper 
has  credited  him  with,  for  he 
cruised  to  the  front  under 
Peter  Niven  going  to  the  last 
fence  and  idled  on  the  run-in 
when  beating  Deep  Decision 
and  AJjadeer  here  last  time 
out 

It  is  difficult  to  see  either 
the  second  or  third  beating 
Easby  Joker  (2.00  ) on  the 
revised  terms.  Indeed,  it 
should  be  worth  noting  Easby 
Joker  when  hid  sights  are 
raised  for  a more  valuable 
event 

Easily  the  most  open  bet- 
ting race  on  the  Newcastle 
card  is  the  Brandling  House 
Handicap  Hurdle,  in  which 
Dally  Boy,  Livio  and  Ela  Mata 


are  just  three  runners  likely 
to  attract  market  support 
Uncle  Doug,  star  Rage  prwf 
Santa  Concerto  will  also  have 
their  backars. 

Livio  won  well  over  course 
and  distance  last  week;  but 
Ela  Mata  (2-30>  maybe- good 
enough  to  continue  the  good 
run  enjoyed  by  her  . trainer, 
Anne  Swtnhank- 

By  Dancing  Brave,  Ela 
Mata  is  improving  with  rac- 
ing and  would  have  won  by  a 
wider  margin  at  Wetherby 
last  time  but  for  a witofokp  at 

the  final  flight. 

The  BBC  televise  another 

four  races  from  Leopard- 
stown,  where  Dorans  Pride 
(1-36)  will  be  at  prohibitive 
odds  to  continue  his  climb  up. 

the  ffhawrig  l-anlra . - 

Antapozzra  (2.05)  looks  the 

one  to  be  an  in  the  LeopariP 
stown  Christinas  Hurdle,  in 
which  she  is  weighted'to  turn 
Newbury  tables  on  What  A 
Question. 

On  the  all-weather  at  Wol- 
verhampton, look  out  for  Ca- 
nary Falcon  <&50)  in  the 
Owl  Handicap. 

He  has  done  well  over  har- 
dies since  re-joining  trainer 
Roland  O’SuIlivaii.  who  won  a 
race  with  the  five-year-old  on 
thic  artificial  surface  - early 
last  year. 

• Newcastle  are  hopeful  of 
surviving  an  inspection 
this  morning,  but  today’s 
other  three  scheduled  turf 
meetings,  at  Newbury,  Hun- 
tingdon and  Folkestone,  were 
an  called  off  yesterday. 

. Yesterday’s  meetings  at 
Kempton  and  Wetherby  were 
lost  to  frost  and  snow  after 
morning  inspections,  and 
Monday’s  four  turf  meetings 
at  Newbury,  Carlisle,  Piump- 
ton  and  Stratford,  all  hinge  pa 
inspections  tomorrow. 
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Dunwoody  makes  Merry  at  Leopardstown 


Richard  dunwoody 

maintained  his  rich 
vein  of  form  when  he 
rode  Merry  Gale  to  victory 
in  the  McCain  Handicap 
Chase  at  Leopardstown 
yesterday. 

Klairon  Davis,  the  two 
mile  "champion,  started 
odds-on  but  never  looked 


hke  giving  lSIb  to  Merry 
Gale,  who  made  all  the 

running. 

Merry  Gale  has  had  to 
battle  with  a breathing 
problem  for  much  of  his 
career  but  a second  opera- 

tioTi  ' th&  ym»iinM" 

seems  to  have  done  the 
trick. 

Fourth  to  Master  Oats  in 
last  year’s  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup,  he  could  have  an- 


other crack  at  chasing’s 
premier  event  but  Jim 
Dreaper,  his  trainer,  is  not 
convinced  he  stays  the 
three  and  a quarter  miles. 

The  big  race  of  the  day 
, was  the  Paddy  Power 
I Handicap  Chase  which 
went  to  the  fhvourite  New 
Co,  ridden  by  ~ Conor 

O’Dwyer. 

New  Co  held  on  by  a 
length  from  Wylde  Hide 


whose  * owner,  J.P. 
McManus,  also  had  the 
third.  Time  For  A Run. 

O’Dwyer  had  earlier  rid- 
den a clever  race  on  Milt  on- 
field to  win  thp  Cheltenham 
Gold  Card  Hurdle  (Quali- 
fier) with  something  to 
spare  and  completed  a 
treble  cm  Bukhari  in  the 
Arboretum  Maiden  Hurdle. 

The  Dnnwoody-ridden 
H umbel,  who  ran  in  last 


year’s  Irish  Derby,  started 
favourite  for  the  latter 
event  but  could  finish  only 
third. 

• Gordon  Richards  reports 
One  Man  in  good  shape 
after  his  King  George  vic- 
tory. “He  ate  up  well  and 
spent  the  afternoon  out  in 
the  sunshine  in  a field,” 
said  Richards,  who  will  run 
the  grey  in  the  Pillar  Chase 
at  Cheltenham  next  month. 


Chita  Hmrfcln* 

COLLIER  BAY,  the 
reigning  champion 
hurdler,  and  Alder- 
brook.  last  year's  winner  of 
the  Cheltenham  race,  could 
clash  at  Sandown  next 
Saturday. 

The  pair  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  Pertemps  Hur- 
dle which  has  been  added  to 
the  Sandown  card  following 
the  abandonment  of  Kempton 
yesterday. 

Collier  Bay  was  not  entered 
In  the  Kempton  contest  be- 
cause he  is  unsuited  to  the 
Sunbury  track  but  it  was  in  a 
simitar  race  at  Sandown.  the 
Boousprlnt  Limited  Handicap 
Hurdle  this  January,  that  he 
launched  his  championship- 
winning  season. 

Alderbrook,  who  lost  his 
title  to  Collier  Bay  in  March, 
has  so  for  missed  his  planned 
engagements  because  of  un- 
suitably fast  ground  but  could 
run  in  the  new  event,  subject 
to  the  right  conditions. 

“The  new  race  definitely  in- 
terests me  but  it  all  depends 
on  the  ground,"  said  trainer 
Kim  Bailey.  “Alderbrook  will 
go  wherever  he  gets  the 
ground  and  If  he  misses  San- 
down, he  will  wait  for  the 
Irish  Champion  Hurdle." 

Mr  Mulligan,  who  looked 
certain  to  finish  runner-up  to 
One  Man  at  Kempton  on  Box- 
ing Day  until  falling  at  the 
final  fence,  has  a haematnma 
on  his  quarters  but  Noel 
Chance  hopes  to  run  him  in 
the  Irish  Hennessy  Chase  at 
the  beginning  of  February. 
Tony  McCoy  keeps  the  ride 
on  the  eight-year-old  and  will 
partner  him  in  all  his  other 
races  this  season. 
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«4Q(MCm.HUIIIirijM  kwm;. 
N smtth  (4-1);  a.  Pwaanl  Mm  pB-’j:  3, 


BBC-1  

2v40  msmauiiBcnm 

1 5WW  BAUTHBB  LAD  A PCTBrlW  7-12-0 

* 8B223U  BUDODU  U F toiAB-IM 

8 44422-6  momOBBram A POWanO-tMl  

4 V-16131  JOHBMV  SRASIKN  Ma*dt  7-124 

* £7086  KBUOFTmOALMALTMoora 9-T2-0 

» 2U8P21  SOM  OF  IBAIIPMeCTaBry  0-0-0  

7 U04U87  BACALUSTHR  V Bows  6-1 VII 

3 F1S431  OPWA  HAT  J R H Ftmtor  6-11-9  

TW  mm  T»to  Soa  04  Mr  %flOan  Rrt  7,  Jrtay  SrtaiUa  * 
aatmv  64  Ben  Cl  Mr.  7-2  Jdny  SsmUb.  5-1  Opara  HM.6-1  k 
BaBibbo  Lad.  is— 1 Ktag  Of  Tba  QMea,  W-1  Macaimr. 


«W>I  ffi-4  taw  7 ran.  X.  l.  (J  Moora) 

To*o:S5-HJ;CL00.C7.1O.Du«)F!E82.4O.CSP! 
C5003-Tricasc  n 23JJ2.  MC  JocBOrt  ReU. 
3.1  B M T,  LORD  LAUB,  P Ntvsn  (1—4 
ftrvh  *,  Rutty  •***■»  (6-1):  3,  Mm 
Baaiafa  <16-1).  S ran.  3.  A (Ura  M Rnniw) 
tow  ciJan.ian.7D.  Dual  rcial  csf: 

52.8a  WtCMMown  Boy. 

; ptACWnciaLSO.  QUAopanaoja 

SOUTHWELL 

12.13  (1«=>  1,  CAT*  BOTTOM,  J Quinn 
Ifl-lj;  *,  UtokTl  (4-IJ:  3,  hi  Cota  MM. 
(14-1).  11-4  (BvTnraoAreti  Bridge.  11  ran. 
2.  X (A  Naweomtw)To«8:ES3a  ttia  E23a 
QA  Dual  F:  E1SJX).  Trio:  CB4Sa  CSf: 
52Bm.TMCB3t  5286.19. 

IMS  (B*M  4,  JAV-OWB-TWO,  A Cu*- 
hane  (7-»  tari:  a,  Pn«  ib-ik  3.  wagio 
Rb  19- 1).  S run.  3,  6.  (B  Whitokor)  Tola: 
52-gft  El.  10.  52.40,  C1.70  Dual  Ft  5M3.70. 

Trio:  eiasa  oss  ei  ots. 

1.1B  CBdM  1,  KALAA.  A Culhana  (13-2);  8, 
CoWa  hy  (3-2: 3;  Bold  AflflMMt  (7-« 
Jt-tay.  7-8 )Mav Eneore  U*t3dy. Oran.  O, 
rat  (D  Cftapaanl  Taw  ESSft  £2.10,  n JO. 
£1.70.  Deal  F:  nojo.  Trio:  0330.  CSF: 
£34.12. TricataCIIOSl.  . 

1A5  (1m  4T>  1,  AIWA  HA.  J Qlflnn  [5-4 


i VMn,  7-1  Bahadariie.  5-1 


3.1  5 BTIFOBMOBT HANDICAP MUBOUt 2m  CB^AO 

1 F4-1U44  MANHATTAN  CASTU  ALT  Moora  7-12-0 FOMA 

2 137736  K»mMOPeTBWP LUlm 6-1  Ml  TTweef 

3 35-4M8  AMSOKMEJOVradyS-ll-*  AHl.ani.il, 

4 54*6*4  Aacmcwarmw  WJ power 7-1  VS TMT 

. ■ 3073SS  MStASTASIOOQMcAnSa  4-11-5 Kbynt 

* 1-41002  RJUMY  C RDCta  4-11-6  COVaqNr 

7 30-9461  anONFOQjS  Botpr  5-1 M C3«*e 

8 F471470  OWDUFF  ALT  MoaiB  8-10-11 -PCmWry 

8 W*314  FOVTABC  LOOM  A MdM6-W-10  AOH-a(7J 

10  006214  M8MWB P Datonay 8-10-8 OCattal*) 

11  0-22636  LOBAt  AWB 1HBBI F Barry 64F-7 RHo«am(7) 

TOP  IWBI  UPBr  Arrtle  VMtar  8,  CBWae  Fag  7,  Bam,  0 

Aattfev  4-1  Rawy,  M Alta;  IMa.  6-1  MMMtak*  8-1  CMb»  Fog.  UvMBD  CKOa.  34 
HrtrtriCaaa.  iO-i  Pmtag  Pato.  12-1  Famine  Lodga,  OaanduB  11  nawiara 

3^45  POBUmm  RAT  RACE  2B4TC8420 

1 20-2BS1  AX  BOYAL  TFotoy  5-12-0  — — rtrPWnMMlig) 

3 1 OAVBMDrr BABQBET W P Mu)8na 5*12-0  BrJMaak 

3 P21  OFTHHM RBQNS J McLougflfir 5-T2-0  BrPFMgn 

4 41  CAAMSORmiP  MBMH  5-11-9  — J8rACo>fc(T} 

5 HI  TM  BMT  MABBS  Fahay  7-1V-0 UrPMayU) 

• BCUS  maw  A POBrtan  6-7V7 __MrBCa*(X> 

7 O-  DUSKY LAmHCtoory 5-11-7  rtrHOaary 

a CMDcourre  m juaconnor  mm  woEfcam 

BaMaa(4^  tomoort  BanqoM.  TV2Ba0a  Bridge.  7-1  The  Orey  tant  As  Royat  »-1  (tab  3ou«flM.  W-i 
Orttnaai  ftadpa.  25-1  CtoeoBM  GW.  Doaty  tamp.  B imi 

• Ladbrokes  yesterday  cut  Imp^ial  Call  to  4-1  from  9-2  to 
repeat  last  season's  win  in  the  Cheltenham  Gold  Cup  next 
March,  while  the  The  Grey  Monk’s  odds  have  been  reduced  to 
16-1  from  20s.  “Our  decision  to  push  Imperial  Call  out  has 
sparred  a number  of  his  fins  into  action  and  he  has  been  well 
racked  today,  as  has  The  Grey  Monk  who  has  been  subject  of 
some  interesting  each-way  sigjport  at  20-1  and  is  now  16-1,” 
said  spokesman  Ian  WasselL  "Despite  One  Man's  King 
George  victory,  he  has  foiled  to  attract  a single  decent  bet  for 
the  Gold  Cup." 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  today:  NEWCASTLE  L30 

Jemima  Pnddleduck.  WOLVERHAMPTON  12.50  Failed  To 
Hit,  Chalky  Dancer;  2.20  Stonecutter;  2£0  Elraas;  220  Obelos, 
Young  Benson;  3.50  Canary  Falcon.  


lay}:  fi.  Rayaf  lagawri  17-33;  3,  HonMN 
(10-1).  7 ran.  17. 21  (J  Bsrta)  Taw  EUtt 
Cl.  ID.  am.  Dual  F:  £4.20.  CSF:  £6.15. 

M6  (1»  *f>  1,  B48M6B  QUEST,  J 
Bnmhie  (7-in  a,  Carol  AgaAi  (70-17:  3, 
Mafey  To  (10-1).  7-2  la*  Tonka.  13  ran.  12. 
Me  u Eyra>  Tata:  £7 JO:  £2.  id.  53.70.  Cs3a 
OuaTfi  £36S£L  Trio;  £200.40.  CSF:  C1W.-W. 
Trlcaat  E1XC3J6. 

3j«a  (ri)i  t , FAsram,  a cuuwta  (5-zK 
X,  CBaaatoowi  Rvar  (11-2):  a.  FlqMB 
IW).  2-1  law  Sensie  Swings.  6 ran.  5,3.  fT 
Sanwi)  Tetv.  B.70;  1X30,  C1.1B.  Dual  Ft 

Cio.ea  csf:  maa 

3.10  t1a>3  1.  SueVEMAAtOH,  J Oidm 
13-2  tar):  2,  KtaBOtta  Bo*  (100-30):  3, 
■ami  of  Hop*  (6-1).  1 1 ran.  £.2.  (J  Banka) 
Tdtfc  cam  K-10.  £131,  C2-30.  Dual  F: 
£1170.  TrlK  CIO  AO.  CSF:  £1133.  Trlcaas 
£46.74.  • • 

wffwnrmm  aiuwonasai 

LEOPARDSTOWN  ' 

1236  (Bo  I4fll]l  1,  m nun;  1 
Browne  (14-1):  aCawtoCM  tart;  a,  LowgB 
4M»  re-1  L lb  ran.  Si  Hd.  33.  (Kevin 
PiondormaC  Tot*  £21^0;  tS».  Cim, 
£130.  Dual  R E46.40.  CSF:  ESS 38.  NFt 
Qrl  mas.  Lady  Patrioo.  Spirit  Dancer. 


11M  (3m  MtajE  1,  ULTONFiem,  C 
□■Dwyer  P-i  taw):  X Codon  Loader  pvit; 
X Ccaey  Obm  (8-1).  15  ran.  Hd.  7.  (J  E 
tadhern)  T«K  £3.71  £100.  £7 JO.  £180. 
Dud  F;  £&oa  CSF:  C4230.TrteAK53B3.7B 
UU  (Zn  2t  CKD  1.  EBRV  OALX  R 
Dunwoody  (6-^;  «,IOmwlta^  (4  Start; 
(8-1).  5 ran.  3.  IX 


y TH  Dreaper)  Tote:  £230:  C130.  £1.10. 
Dual  F-£2DQ.  CSF:  EZS2- 
U».3o  32  Hdie>  1,  WTAMRAQ,  C F 
tan  (3-10  tor);  X Pol.  ha  (100-30);  X 

Patad  la d|A  (33-1).  SlBlXI.  IAP 

O'Brien)  Tow:  £130:  £1-10.  O 00.  Dual  R 
£1X0.  CSF:  Cl  J!  l*t  LtoDoPaor. 

2M  (3m  CtaX  X MW  CO,  c O-Dwyer 
(11-4  taw);  2,  W|Ua  Mda  (8-1):  X Tima 
For  Alho  |6-1):4, Bade  Bar  (20-1).  T7  ran. 
1. 7.  (61 F Maris)  Tote:  £180:  DA  £240, 
£120.  CUO.  Dual  R B8.B0.  COR  £2010. 
TriCBBfcCIMML 

to-TOfaq,  HrtA>  1,MWHAIXCO-Owyer 
(*-1):  X Boon  Dayta  p-1);  X Hootaal 
(B-UfaW).  12ran.  2.  e.(C  Rocna)  Teas  £7.70: 
cam.  Fix  £1-90.  Dual  F:  naBO.  C8R. 
£18-33. 

«»  Ctab  1,  SHAMMOai  QUA  Mr  G 

a,ln^  »-4):  X Biraoataa  C2-1  tar);  X 

P-8).  7ran.  A B.  (C  RocriajTnto:  C430: 
CZJa  Eua  Dual  F:  c&m  CSF:  £BA9 


209  304300  KOMASTA  (21)  J When  M SltaiMra  * 

2M  365400  DAMEHE1 PMNCSSS (40) D HolRmhoad  B-S JQubaiS 

Bam  C— —da  7 

BaCBmO-*  Btata  Bqwafc  11-4  Froncn  KM*. 5-1  DnaMI  Prtieaa*.  8-1  Roy«  (tacada.  8-1  Wta  A BO. 
n-iKHnan. 

RMB  BUM  . OAHU.  IWDCEMi  8toWy  Wo  MrtdA  nawr  anobta  Madn.  a 7®  Of  12  MMnd 
EroMon  (tafhtal  A nep). 

ROYAL  CASCADE  tadmy  MMgM.  *mi  on  Hul  hrloog.  Ill  Ui  ol  13  taMnd  Vtatw  May 
(MbfyarfartMBn  9MQ. 

arKTAmiMMlyMortrida.MiKBaataEad.  Ill  MMolBbtand  AzMcTmta  ptojdockamtaAua 
MkAOd). 

■ODMABUC  OomEofL  mm  c«  Mh  el  B,  1M  feotad  Fll  For  Tlw  Jcb  (Wotartwiiipao  ■ mm). 

1.50  PEMOBWEBAMDICAP  {Db.2)71 22^34 

381  100400 90 AMAZEBI|4Z){D)JEyni4-10m  — , — El  lll  « 

3B2  000080  EYTTOMt maTAEE (2B) [P) A Batny 5-10-0  ... ...-BMW—  (7)1 

3B>  3CID  BAP YAEOBH (33)  g>)(BP)M1lnoBhrt 3-8-8 — JOA«7 

304  > U&D1D  BUTEnOFB(B)(CD}NT1rASBr4-B^ BCErtvA 

306  OUMB  BKOAMMIf>8){C8)JCaltan3-8-4  Pfl  ■■!■■* (6) 3* 

SOB  OOOOIB  aULFMAAH(1l)  (CD)  E Alston  44-1 S SMlar*a 

307  200425  300TTTBBI|1 6) (WJJtoaBay 8-0-11 DIMmda 

SOB  306065  KB  OUT  (14)  (D)D  Chapman  5^-7 ACtamwS 

JDraml 


SOB  308065  BD OUT (1 4) (D)DCtapnwi 5-6-7 ACMhmaS 

308  IS34Q0  ASTRAL MVADM (107) USauodm 4-83 ODrawmO 

TOP  RDM  TIM  OadVUmai  0,  OoV  Staadl  7,  Sb  Baadm  ■ 

■rtkp  5-2  QtM  smart.  M Gad  YMoua  5-1  Etta  Hapa.  6-1 3U  Gardtfl.  7-1  Sooty  Tom.  8-1  KM  Dry. 
MyOona  SAstaa,  »-1  So  Amaring.  12-1  Aanu  Irwodtr  - Dwawara 

POBM  BOBK  - BULF  SMAADh  Chawd  taeOara,  kagi  an  ImMinoag. « am  M Q behind  laigb  Crrtttr 
(WtfyarbiBptac  71  bcp). 

BAD  VANOOta  Haadasp  m a ort.  rnahnad  wflBowf1twA13  7ttoia  bahiad  Cba  Bom  Ban 
(WrtvariiwnptOn  R Itp). 

BUTE  BDPrt  Rmrinani  X a » d 18  balf  nd  Soaady  CtoaMc  (UngOatd  71  hep).  Prawioudy  rttwn  ctaar 
trial  twtoog,  M Eton  iriady  X wWi  sm  GARDEN  (gave  n>)  haadbart  ai  3rd  (Wonrerinnioton  71  aeb). 
SOOTY  TUPfe  Oma  ow  a obL  aosa  waBmmd  n 801  ol  B beNnd  SoaMng  (Ungfrid  U Kp). 
IDDOEVkHaailoraoaaraeiA  ana  gam  Inal  hateng.  B 50i  M ObaMnd  MrFroaly  (WohertammoOl  *u(. 
■mam  WRASBHbM  up:  stayed  on  Bnal  a nw  near  to  carter**  81  Bttd  16  baNad  OmtoeB  Hal 
(BoirtMilOlcbn).  

2- 20  BAQLBMABOI  STAKES  twKK>sdsC3^ae 

401  50*030-  H0UJM3 mL[417) M Meogrior 4-8-0 JQ*m5 

402  4BBB22  UBri (47) (IF)  J Eyre  5^-13  RUyatoiA 

403  945664)  IER0B (13) W Mttr 3-8-13 JWaamrS 

404  234-4  RA^BI (254) (IF) W Tumor 3-6-13 Blnii  if (3)8* 

4oe  armBcnTEOMCMom  s-a-n rmmii* 

400  ■ 00-50  HAZ2A (03) GmKoHaarty 4-6-8 DmaOttiaBI 

407  304436  BALMMY  (36)  J Barry  64-6 PFMaa*(S)7 

408  BOdM)  MAE»r3HIU>«li.C140|ABalay3-6-6 .WHAk* 

406  5 COmmONffiD(74)U8uwlan3-8-a 3 Drown*  10 

*10  i BOOBS  LEGAL  (SO)  P Evans  3-64 — — irrtaul 

411  4M600  llirnim El linnM (23) 3*0 Barry 3-53 M«arioy(3)3ik 

TOP  POEM  TWfc  Mom  10,  SoowM  U0U7.  ApM  6 

EoUtop  9-4  Robaan.  9-1  Agera.  4-1  Smmdi  Legal,  9-9  9oaeeanar.  12-1  Hrtdan  HfL  14-1  Baflnaky, 
8ncoa  15-1 9«jprane  Otaon.  29-1  Conrtdon  Rad  tliwaai 

REW  OUBC-iiMimTistal  toatax  anon 21  ool  todad Bnal  torfens,  SB  4th*  a behind  Unad  Ctiy 
Ptoaalonoibi.GdFaiL 

AnEWT5pnm8tea.w>BatialtaHi«liinB.  L82BdoM9baMndMiQMyKa8n[WalvaHwnnittn  imiQOymon 
atciraaL 

80URDS IEEA1:  Led  3 ort  ® owi  « Bat  m ma  ZS  2nd  cl  C bebtod  Too  To  Tango  (WMmrtamplon 

ImiaBymdnataadc^- 

MOUMmaUi  in  toodi.  ena  pace  Ina)  balang.  urn  cf  SS,  481  batad  TTam  WariaraiCunigii  epp  bqi  B 

YId). 

BAUMMCYlHeWqi.  PlBitowerEoiAMalHneda  art,  17I5UI  MBbeHMTtoiue  slUaa  lUngMd  1m  non 
■fad- 

2.50  FALCON  handicap  Of  CAsea 

m 609*83  FEAHIBlSraNB  LAM  (1S)(CD)lilnLSlddBll  5-19-0  JWnmlM 

aoa  433140  MAWBIA(B>J  Batty 5-6-13  rioilllmcni 

003  008200  CAPTAM  CAJUT (68) (DJDMrtOlb 5-9-12 AtaOMmoaB 

004  S-14282  EUTEUWIM (204) pqUOiaiiwi 3-9-11 CaodyHwitoB 

009  re-64  ArtmaiON LASS (IQHJPEvbm 3-0-11 SOmdanS 

900  050*80  CNBBCV  CHAPPY  (0)  (CO)  D Ctapaan  5-9-10 IOtan.11* 

007  cam  nHIVMntNE(ia) (CD?  JHatmrani  5-9-1 NMmaT* 

■08  415001  AUAZ^S)  (CO)  Bay  IMaaiay  6-9-0 bmOMi 

008  oooon  80PFY(0) (CO) B Baugh 9-0-12 rr«~* — ti~ 

810  0U64O  AMY  LBBM  (8)  (D}JMaon  3-0-11 

011  000000  AVAMTHUTTfiS)  tin  NUacartay  4-7-41 JIMolO* 

518  OOOBS  BOTONUM d« PMgatt 3-7-10 BtOrigMO 

513  0-00060  BJUAt  (Ml)  ROVlrtran  4-7-10 F Norta  13* 

- ■ .|  ■ — - r --  i, 

■aNtopS-i  CwMbi  Carat,  5-1 8todrta*k0-l  RaMharobaw  Lana.  AJtaz.9-1  Aakggn  Last,  W-1  Ifitotriaa 
FWirb,  CMaky  empiv.  12-1  RaraiyhoiniB.  Aay  Laign  13  warn* 

POBMOnOB-CAPTAIMCABATrDwan.  never  tttnganw.  9 M8i  oli7  bcfajndShdtod  (Pantrtta  S hep. 
Bd) 

MABMUiCbaiad  winnwa  auto  II  art.  toon  weakened.  9 Mh  MM  behind  Bold  Ellort  (UtaMdS  hcpl 
mTHMSTONS  LAMB  KwcFaNr  owar  It  art.  ran  on  wat  InaUo  IM  haVano.  8 3rd  at  10  BehM  laws 
(UnaMdB  bepv 

ALMtt  am  <«.  ovary  coaraa  ■ out  ran  on  under  praasura.  bavoia  behind  rNpm  So* 
(EtaMrtNnpiaoOO. 

ANBUTON  lASOtPraminM,  ridden  waO  ovar  it  am.  soon  ortpaeed.7l4in«i8behMSalmal  (Yarmertti 
Btcy  mu  IBs,  Gd). 

■un«N  nram  NIB  leader,  lad  ow  91 M unil  baoeed  hBMB  but  IB  ad  M ID  behind  Qaarano 
CNhgdm.Bd). 

gtaorr  ewAPPYt  wan  leodar  early,  waataiad  owr  a out  m » or  12  bahmd  Oanril  Manm 
{WoNenmiian  71  tiji). 

3- 20  MMUN  CUUMBia  STAKES  In  If  7Bfta  MM* 

CM  5QSK3  CSDIZ LEPA28AOE (2) (CB){Bf)K C-Brown 5-33  JWanarSW 

B08  WM4*mPMp1)|C)Wta444 DmOEall 

•03  22BS&  0EKT1CQ  (14)  (CJ7)  (EF)  Idri  N MKOolsy  7-9-4 CT«agm(7)10 

004  e*-aooa  a. TRAOnvnK (804) G«y Kallaway 4-6-4 taNOBtalD 

iM  D238B0MU)3(i4)liiaBWtta&»* SlbtarltH 

«««  RAMOWALTaSR  (70)  (C)DKchp*a 4-9-4 alee  Owm  13 

•07  Dm  VBDBUOUVnWtCajBUMdai »«-£_- LHnriaol 

MB  354641  OUDUMB 1AM  (33)  (6)  RHoUnshead  4-9-12  .HVWwo 

««  BBMOB  MDBTIMBI1FBUCS  (280)  A roster  4-9-8  ___JBftwko.il 

•«  Oiam  YMRIOMBItOn  tan  (Q  TTMI 4-6-6 D Twaaoay  (6)  4* 

011  400081  RONBUT  (33)  (CD)  B Smut 5^-5  - - 

«12  enxn  DYAMID (110) MSatntas 3-6-2 1 -Mtioi[H 

BT»  MOW  UAMrt(8)(PBrioClns)Md3-6-1 JOakmlS 

TOPFORMTtafcEwNkoB,C«doaL.PaoWB»7.nasiliBMoBur« 

S51JSWS52S155.**  »■ • *■ Bl 

tnctEMaadita  41  wnwalianodroiroariiiiw  tnel  tortea.ia  Stoat » hmum  Sam  FmawiFta 
■»(BELSPAafefam9Mampta(RMtatiai^iBW9yiiH,i  ^ 

ommufeOtaad  Mum.  kagi  oaone  psceiioal  a.  a 4Biid  CbeMnd  PtlscaDKdo  (WatoatianviDa 
imffhcp). 

IM  Heodaey  a BUL  nyed  on  n had  doia  home,  won  by  heed  irom  Eton  Lartw 
poiiiraai  imrtnt.  w 

^^^^»l^*'ita.,^h0««7iart.ta**rwd4lnn.2j:jnity8bB«ndBarmaviiJte, 

3.SOon.HMSNCAP1io4fCXa0S 

1 P1B1D4«HAI«  (14)  «3D  Haydn  Jam  AA-13 SDrawm7 

2 0-14823  MAD  nJTAMT (14)(CD) (V)  A SVaaQr  7-B-T1  JOrtaO 

3 0600K  JOWa  ACT  (38)  (CD)  D Haytbi  Jonas  B-t-6 JMaaaarO* 

* 5MF6  EALAMTA(301)(CD)  JGtaar*44 .0  Carter  1 

* OQ8S6  CANARY  FALCON  (1T«)  (C)  R 5-6-11  — DEkNoodZ* 

5 SS  ***  T**B  MPNOY  (4  ^ (CD)  R Htawtad  7-8-ifl  MbHghta  10 

7 09DD  COUJSSS (B)(0) (IF) J Eyia 4-6-10  jHtab 
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Soccer 


Victory  against  Arsenal  and  a Boxing  Day  thrashing.  John  Lawson  finds  a lion-heart  learning  management's  ups  and  downs 


THE  muscle-packed 
thighs  and  steely 
glare  that  made  oppo- 
sition players  cower 
in  unashamed 
respect  and  honest-to*good- 
ness  fear  are  not  quite  the 
same  force  as  they  were  when 
Stuart  Pearce  was  pumping 
up  Nottingham  Forest  to 
bursting  point 
If  Brian  Clough  was  the  life- 
blood of -a  club  that  has  Girted 
successfully  with  the  best 
then  Psycho  himself  was  the 
heartbeat  And  what  a heart 
■Not  many  players  even  con- 
sidered the  painful  prospect 
of  trying  to  block  one  of  the 
hill-back's  marauding,  bucca- 
neering runs.  All  they  saw 
was  eyes  fixed  like  bayonets, 
shining  tattoos  that  could 
have  been  stamped  SAS  and  a 
single-minded  determination 
to  win  at  all  costs. 

With  his  35th  birthday 
looming  in  April,  the  runs  are 
not  so  frequent  or  penetrating 
these  days  but  the  passion 
that  burns  inside  Pearce  still 
demands  and  commands  1 
respect  wherever  he  plays. 

It  was  to  that  respect,  that 
commitment,  that  de tormina- 1 
tlon  not  to  concede  defeat  that , 
Forest,  not  surprisingly,  | 
turned  in  their  greatest  hour 
of  need  eight  days  ago. 

Anyone  with  an  inkling  ctf 
day-to-day  life  at  the  City 
Ground  win  say  that  it  was 
only  a question  of  when 
Pearce  would  manage  the 
club  that  has  been  his  work- 


Arm-waving, 
screaming  in 
delight  and 
uncontrollable 
tears  are  real 
three-lion 
emotions 


ing  life  for  11  years  or  more. 
The  question  of  whether  he 
would  one  day  boss  the  dub 
he  has  played  for  with  such 
distinction  was  never  really 
anissue- 

The  timing  could  have  been 
better  for  all  concerned  but  It 
was  hastened  by  the  predica- 
ment that  Forest  had  got 
themselves  into,  dashing 
headlong  towards  the  Nation- 
wide League  at  a quicker  rate  ; 
than  desperate  shoppers  de- 
manding cash  for  the  sales. 

Frank  Clark,  all  honesty 
and  integrity,  had  tried  his 
best  to  stir  some  reaction 
from  a side  that  not  only  had' 
felled  to  win  in  16  league 
starts  but  was  beginning  to 
mirror-image  the  sad  outfit 
that  went  down  in  Clough’s 
last  season. 

For  all  Clark’s  admirable 
qualities,  he  knew  he  could 
not  provide  the  resuscitation 
levels  needed  to  get  Forest 
back  on  their  feet  quickly 
enough  to  stand  any  chance  of 
retaining  an  increasingly  cov- 
eted Premiership  place. 

He  also  knew  — to  bis 
credit  — that  the  inspira- 
tional quality  that  he  perhaps 
lacked  in  his  dignified  man- 
ner was  present  in  the  man 
who  has  replaced  him,  tempo- 
rarily or  otherwise. 

That  is  why  Clark  had  no 
hesitation  in  recommending 
to-  the  Forest  directors  when 
he  was  leaving  that  they 


"should  give  Stuart  a try”.  A 
few  hours  later,  after  deep 
conversation  with  his  wife 
and  close  friends.  Pearce  had 
installed  himself  in  the  mad- 
house of  management. 
Whether  be  decides  to  con- 
tinue in  mid-January,  when 
Forest’s  protracted  takeover 
plans  might  be  shrouded  in 
less  mystery,  is  debatable. 

For  all  we  know,  Pearce’s 
England  career,  brought  out 
of  self-inflicted  retirement  by 
Glenn  Hod  die  earTigr  this  sea- 
son. might  well  be  over.  But 
no  one  should  nafatMtiinats 
how  important  representing 
his  country  is  to  him.  The 
arm- waving  antics,  the 
screaming  delight  and  uncon- 
trollable tears  are  the  real 
thing  when  it  comes  to  his 
three-lion  emotions. 

Prolonging  his  playing 
career  with  Forest  is  not  far 
behind  in  the  priority  stakes. 
He  is  rattling  on  past  500  ap- 
pearances for  the  club  and  ap- 
proaching 100  goals  since 
Clough  picked  him  up  for  a 
song  from  Coventry  In  May 
1985. 

By  Clough's  own  admis- 
sion. Pearce  was  the  one  who 
did  the  "picking  up”  after 
that.  He  reveals:  “When 
Pearcy  rolls  up  his  sleeves, 
hitches  up  his  shorts  and  goes 
into  battle,  you  can’t  have 
anyone  better  on  your  side. 

"There  were  times  when  we 
were  in  need  of  a btt  of  an  all- 
round lift  and  you  could  al- 
most hank  on  him  picking  up 
the  crowd  and  the  team.  I 
know  one  bloody  thing,  he 
certainly  picked  me  up. 

*T  used  to  watch  fell-backs 
whack  the  ball  forward  In 
Pearcy’s  direction  and  when 
he  chested  it  down  and  set  off 
on  one  of  those  galloping  runs 
of  his.  the  poor  lad  who  had 
just  got  rid  of  the  damned 
thing  would  be  saying,  ‘Oh 
God.  here  he  comes  again.’ 
You  could  see  the  horror 
bursting  through  the  expres- 
sions on  their  faces." 

Whether  Pearce  can  go  on 
lifting  Forest  remains  to  be 
seen  but  he  made  a good  start 
against  Arsenal  even  if  Man- 
chester United  ruined  his 
Boxing  Day. 

It  was  inevitable  in  the 
wake  of  Clark’s  departure  and 
Pearce’s  clench-fisted  ap- 
pointment that  there  would 
be  some  reaction  in  his  first 
game.  Forest  came  from  be- 
hind to  beat  Arsenal  and  out- 
wit Ars&ne  Wenger  who,  de- 
spite his  deep  knowledge  of 
the  game,  bad  not  appreciated 
the  influence  that  Pearce  can. 
bring  to  bear  by  the  River 
Trent  If  Clough  could  walk 
across  it  Pearce  could  almost 
make  it  halfway. 

United,  however,  ripped  up 
the  script  and  further  ques- 
tions of  Pearce's  managerial 
technique  will  be  asked  this 
afternoon  when  Forest  head 
down  the  A46  to  meet  a 
Leicester  City  side  managed 
by  a man  who  might  easily 
have  been  installed  at  Forest 
before  Clark  got  the  job  3V4 
years  ago. 

Martin  O’Neill's  place  in 
Forest  history  is  decorated 
with  honours  but  the  manag- 
er’s job  there  is  currently 
held  by  an  individual  who 
win  probably  go  down  in  the 
club's  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  — and  possibly  the 
most  popular. 

Forest  supporters,  with 
renewed  belief,  will  be  hoping 
Pearce  can  carry  on  the  dual 
role.  If  he  is  successful  they 
might  even  settle  for  him 


Pea 


Bursttngwith  passion . . . Pearce  has  always  been  ready  to  give  his  all  for  Forest  and  England  photograph:  david  munob* 


giving  up  the  playing  side 
prematurely. 


suade  the  watching  nation 
that  Pearce's  wit  is  as  sharp 


But  there  will  be  some  ago-  as  his  tackles,  and  he  knows 
nising  before  he  makes  up  his  he  will  need  more  than  a little 
mind  about  continuing  the  humour  in  the  weeks  and 
managerial  job.  Pearce  will  maybe  months  and  years 
weigh  things  up  next  month  ahead. 


eye  on  move 

to  Ewood 


tan  Rom 


THE  GERMAN  interna- 
tional Oliver  Blerhoff 
may  well  become  the 
first  high-profile  for- 
eign player  to  be  lured  to 
Blackburn  Rovers  by  the 
prospect  of  playing  under 
their  new  coach.  Sven  Goran 
Eriksson. 

Only  three  months  after  the 
gifted  striker  rejected  the 

i-hanrp  of  a XDOVe  tO  EWOOa 
Park  he  has  reopened  lines  of 
communication  with  Black- 
burn officials  through  his 
representatives. 

News  that  one  of  European 
football’s  most  accomplished 
forwards  Is  unsettled  and  con- 
sidering his  future  will  cer- 
tainly interest  the  Manches- 
ter United  manager  Alex 
Ferguson,  a long-time  ad- 
mirer of  BlerhofTs  abilities. 

Bierhcff,  who  scored  Ger- 
many’s golden-goal  winner  in 
last  summer’s  European 
Championship  final  against 
the  Czech  Republic  at  Wem- 
bley, currently  plays  for  file 
Italian  club  Udinese.  How- 
ever, fids  wed:  he  publicly 
announced  he  would  like  to 
move  to  England. 

"Although  I do  enjoy  life  In 
Italy,  I would  like  to  join  a top 
club  in  En^and,”  he  said.  ■' 
Although  Blerhoff,  28, 
recently  signed  a contract  de- 
signed to  keep  him  at  the 
Serie  A club  for  at  least  the 
next  three  seasons,  he  is  con- 
fident of  negotiating  an  imme- 
diate release  if  any  dub  is 
willing  to  meet  an  anticipated 

asHng  jyiw>nfg»wnHftn. 

“I  am  under  contract  until 
the  year  2000  but  I am  sure 
that  Udinese  will  let  me  go," 
he  said.  • 

Bakkbum’s  former  man- 
ager Ray  Harford  tried  to  sign 
Blerhoff  In  September  but 
abandoned  his  attempts  after 
the  player  rejected  a basic 
£30,000  a week. 


Although  the  Swedish 
coach  Eriksson  is  unlikely  to 
take  control  at  Blackburn 
until  July  because  of  contrac- 
tual obligations  to  his  present 
dub  Sampdacia..  he  has  been 
told  he  can  begin  spending 
immediately  the  estimated 
£20  million  which  has  been 
made  available  for  new 

P*AnyS transfer  would  be  de- 
layed until  after  Blerhoff  has 
amtaor  ankle  operation  earfy 
next  month.  , , 

Everton  have  foiled  to  an 
attempt  to  sign  Leeds  United  S 
former  England  International 
Carlton  Palmer. 

With  his  first-team  squad 
ravaged  by  injuries.  Ever- 
ton’s  manager  Joe  Royle 
asked  his  Leeds  counterpart 
George  Graham  to  consider  a 
£1.5  million  offer  for  Palmer, 
who  arrived  at  Efland  Road 
from  Sheffield  Wednesday  for 
£2.6  million  in  1994. 

Boyle  may  be  forced  to 
name  a side  lacking  six  regu- 
lar first-team  players  against 
Wimbledon  at  Goodison  Park 
this  afternoon.  But  he  said 
that  he  had  not  considered 
/-ailing  off  the  game,  some- 
thing Middlesbrough  contro- 
versially did  last  weekend 
when  they  declined  to  play  at 
Blackburn  because  of  similar 
problems. 

Coventry's  veteran  goal- 
keeper Steve  Ogrizovic  will 
break  his  club's  appearance 
record  when  they  meet  Mid- 
dlesbrough at  Highfleld  Road 
today. 

Ogrfeovic.  39,  will  play  bis 
544th  game  for  the  Sky  Blues, 
eclipsing  the  mark  set  by  the 
former  Coventry  centre-half 
George  Curtis  in  1970. 

Coventry’s  manager  Gor- 
don Strachan  said  of  Ogrizo- 
vic: “He  trains  more  than 
anyone  else  in  the  club  and, 
when  I told  the  players  he’d 
equalled  George  Curtis's  re- 
i cord  on  Boxing  Day,  they 
. stood  and  applauded.” 


Baggio  loses  £2.4  million 
in  alleged  savings  swindle 

ROBERTO  BAGGIO  has  | Judicial  sources  reported 
lost  up  to  £2.4  million  in  I said  other  Italian  soccer  pla 


and  decide  what  is  right  for 
him  and  his  wife  Liz. 


Pearce  values  his  private 
life  and  finds  relaxation  at 


sure  scale.  He  has  an  increas-  ball  when  he  goes  out  of  the 
ing  love  cf  working  with  main  gates  as  quickly  as  he 
horses  — his  wife  introduced  will  switch  on  this  afternoon. 
him  to  the  equestrian,  life  — It  is  not  so  easy  to  do  that  in 
yet  he  still  enjoys  letting  his  his  now  role  but  the  football 
hair  down  with  the  punk-rock  folk  of  Nottingham  hope  that 
fraternity  in  which  be  has  their  tetterday  Robin  Hood 
many  friends.  It  Is  a peculiar  w&l  stay  in  management  long 


mix  but  it  walks  for  him. 


It  took  a pizza  advert  to  per- 1 contrasting  ends  of  the  lei- 1 He  switches  off  from  .foot- 1 the  woods. 


enough  to  steer  Fore*  out  of 


■ ■lost  up  to  £2.4  million  in 
an  ..alleged,  investment 
swindle,  Italian  newspapers 
reported  yesterday 

The  Milan  and  Italy  for- 
ward, reputed  to  be  the 
world’s  biggest  ranting  soc- 
cer player  in  1995,  was  one  of 
at  least  200  people  who  put 
money  in  a finance  company 
based  In  Rimini  which  prom- 
ised enormous  returns  on  for- 
eign investments  In  tax  ha- 
vens, according  to  reports. 

But  the  money  has  alleg- 
edly vanished  and  16  people 
from  the  company  in  the 
Adriatic  resort  were  arrested 
shortly  before  Christmas. 
'There  would  now  seem  to  be 
no  trace  of  the  billions  of  lire 
invested,”  said  La  Stamps. 

"There  is  not  much  to  say 
about  this.  It’s  all  in  the 
hands  of  my  lawyers,”  said 
Baggio,  who  is  estimated  to 
have  earned  £3.07  million  in 
1995. 

Reports  said  Rimini  magis- 
trates were  investigating  the 
firm,  which  had  promised  to 
place  clients'  fends  in  a West 
Indies-based  bank.  Some  of 
Ibis'  money  was  used  to  buy 
shares  in  a Peruvian  marble 
quarry. 


Judicial  sources  reportedly 
said  other  Italian  soccer  play- 
ers bad  put  money  in  the  com- 
pany but  added  that  Baggio 
was  the  single  biggest  inves- 
tor, placing  between  £1.2  mil- 
lion and  £2.4  million. 

Gorriere  della  Sera  said  fi- 
nance police  were  consider- 
ing opening  their  own  Inqui- 
ries to  see  if  Investors  had 
paid  taxes  on  funds. 

The  alleged  swindle  has 
come  at  a had  time  for  the  29- 
year-old  Baggio.  He  has  spent 
much  of  the  season  on  the 
bench  at  Milan  and  has  quar- 
relled with  Arrlgo  Sacchl, 
.who  returned  as  coach  at  the 
San  Sira  earlier  this  month. 

Bayern  Munich  are  to  make 
a fresh  offer  for  Stuttgart’s 
disenchanted  Brazilian 
striker  Giovane  Ether,  a move 
that  could  pave  the  way  for 
JQrgen  Klinsmann  to  leave. 

Bayern’s  president  Franz 
Beckenbauer,  aware  that 
Elber  had  received  offers 
from  abroad,  said  his  club 
would  reopen  negotiations 
and  was  confident  that  the 
Brazilian  would  move  to  Mu- 
nich next  season. 

Stuttgart  rejected  a Bayern 
offer  ' of  around  £3.8  million 
for  Elber  a year  ago. 


iistr 


Thousands  back  Old  Trafford’s  title  charge 


NeO  Robinson 

MAYBE  it  was  an  ex- 
cess of  the  Christmas 
spirit  or  a shrewd  as- 
sessment of  seasonal  form. 
Either  way  Ladbrokes  yester- 
day took  a £10,000  bet  on  Alex 
Ferguson’s  side  to  win  the 
Premiership  and  promptly 
cut  United’s  title  odds  from 
9-4  to  2-1  second  favourites 
behind  Liverpool. 

Certainly  United's  4-0 
trouncing  of  Nottingham  For- 


est has  established  them  as 
the  form  horses  and  today 
they  have  a further  chance  to 
sneak  up  on  the  rails  by  beat- 
ing Leeds  at  Old  TrafforcL 
Ferguson  must  decide 
whether  to  start  with  Andy 
Cole,  who  proved  his  return 
to  fitness  with  a superb  goal 
against  Forest,  or  persist  with 
-Ole  Gunnar  Solskjaer,  an- 
other Boxing  Day  marksman. 

Whatever  happens  today, 
the  title  race  promises  to  be 
the  most  open  for  years,  a feet 
which  yesterday  led  Chelsea’s 
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| manager  Ruud  Gullit  to  sug- 
gest that  standards  in  the  Pre- 
miership have  improved 
sharply  this  season.  "[It3  is 
becoming  better  with  more 
teams  challenging  for  the 
title.  It’s  very  open.”  he  said. 

“Perhaps  it’s  because  there 
are  more  foreigners  now, 
maybe  because  of  the  way 
England  played  in  Euro  96. 
There ’s  a great  deal  more  at- 
tention on  the  Premiership 
from  abroad  now.  The  stan- 
dard is  certainly  better,  dubs 
are  spending  money  to  try  to 
get  results,  and  that's  got  to 
be  good.” 

Gullit’s  signing  of  Gian- 
franco Zola  looks  to  be  one  of 
the  season's  shrewdest  deals 


and  the  Italian  will  be  looking 
to  add  to  his  tally  of  four  goals 
in  four  games  against  Shef- 
field Wednesday  at  Stamford 
Bridge  today. 

"It  wasn’t  easy  for  Franco 
at  the  start,  because  he  was 
living  in  a hotel  rather  than 
his  own  home,  and  couldn’t 
get  his  own  rhythm,”  said 
Gullit.  "Now  he  Is  at  -home, 
feels  appreciated  and  that  the 
team  appreciates  him,  and 
that’s  what  he  needs.” 

But  Chelsea  will  do  well  to 
beat  Wednesday  who  are  un- 
beaten In  10  .games,  eight  of 

them  draws. 

Arsenal  are  among  those 
who  have  felled  to  breach 
their  defence  — Arsfene 


Wenger’s  side  drew  0-0-  at 
Hillsborough  on  Bating  Day 
— and  require  a 2-0  victory 
over  Aston  Vina  to  go  back  to 
the  top,  at  least  until  Liver- 
pool visit  Southampton 
tomorrow. 

Newcastle  are  among  those  . 
struggling  to  ring  in  a cheer- I 
fal  new  year  after  a dismal 
run  which  has  yielded  only 
seven  points  from  nine 
games.  Another  defeat  by 
Spurs  at  St  James’  Park  today 
will  ask  serious  questions  of  a 
team  who  have  yet  to  fire  this 
season.-  - 

Although  Newcastle's  assis- 
tant manager  Terry  McDer- 
mott yesterday  admitted  that 
the  team  were  “not  playing 


AiwmI  V Aston  V3t« 

Platt  ta  nifetf  out  by  ■ hamstring  strain  but 
Vieira  rvftvrt*  after  suspanston  and  will 
partner  M*  fe#«*  Ranchman  Garda  in  Om 
Arsenal  mMflaltf.  The  Gun  ran  are  toping, 
that  DIMA  wfll  be  «,  while  Uorson  end 
Kewm  we  wpaetod  to  atota  off  knocks 
otdead  cn  m m goaitass  draw  at  ShefttaM 
Wednesday,  vtua  line  dou&a  over  me 
sums  ot  tnsfr  striker  Milosevic  (virus)  and 
mrdflefden  Draper  (groin)  and  Te>lor 
(knee). 

Chelsea  v Shoff  wed 

Uboaul  end  Wee  are  tree  (ram  tuapon- 
stan  Dut  tan-  tore  to  wa nor  mat r returns 
to  ■ Chaleee  aide  who  have  won  Mr  leal 
two  oam««-  The  Dutch  wingor  BIMtn 
oogfd  return  id  tie  Wednesday  Une-t?  as 
thevtry  to  artand  thetr  itumateh  onbaeten 
rin  tne  softer  Booth  may  return  In  place 
tfffraL 

Coventry  v NMdfesbrough 

The  Contra  keapar  Ogrtenrtc  wfll  am  a , 
dub  raconJ  hi  whet  wfll  be  Ms  944(h  game, 
oveifeldng  the  farmer  centre-half  drags 
Curts.  The  aide  am  lfc*»y  to  be  un- 
changed *#■>-  three  WndgW  wine.  Bora 
vtt  be  wBhout  their  Scertflah  eentrai  <fe- 
lender  Whytfc  wno  darts  a No-match  aus- 
Dtitsfcn.  Morris  Bring  wr. 


Pertly  v BanhiiMh 

SB  mac  reeehed  a dead  leg  In  Darby's  de- 
feat at  Sunderland  bid  should  ba  ft  while 
Aaanevfewaa  retted  but  ooukf  return  tor 
Dallty.  Blackburn'*  defender  Hendry  has  a 
lest  on  a dead  leg  wNie  FfitereB  4 again 
mining  wW«  an  ankle  Inlury. 

Evasion  v Wimbledon 

everton  ere  without  mnchatOe,  who  has 
knee-1  Igamert  trouble,  that  captain  Wat- 
aon  haa  a rib  Inlury  and  KancheWda.to 
down  Wttt  Su.  The  Dona  Dope  to  welcome 
back  ttotr  defender  McAUlatar. 

Lskesfer  v Nottm  Forest 

tflteeater’s  defender  Kaamvfc  la  out  wbh 
a hamabing  ttrain.  meaning  a call-up  tor 
Lewis,  wfiDa  Lennon  is  doubtful  wHh  a 
bruised  Hol  Ooodi  has  a non  Injury  but 
la  Bktty  to  play  bemud  Toretfa  front  men. 

— ttn  lftd  v U«d« 

Cole  nepae  to  win  a place  In  me  Unttad 
team  but  their  ofd  boy  Sharpe  ties  a grata  , 
injury  and  is  eat  to  rates  his  first  paasmie  . 
return  to  Old  Tratferd.Yabeali  la  eUHttem- 
outing  tar  a start  ta  a Leeds  aids.  white  1 
Oorigo  could  make  hto  ftrtt  Ml  Appear- 
ance Mb  season  after  Injury. 


NnraMle  v Tottenham 

The  Nemiattle  defender  Poococh  has  a 
brutaed  toot  and  GiHespia  a groin  strain 
but  both  are  sat  to  piey.  Toaonnam'a 
Scales  has  acquired  a damaged  ham* 
airing  end  could  be  rinsing  bet  atuough 
Cfripbefl  ties  on  anUe  problem,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  make  tha  aide. 

West  Ram  v Sundottend 

wear  Htn  arid  be  wan*  the  injured  L*- 
znridb.  Breecker  and  Jonas.  Aa  Dewta  has 
a broken  ankle.  Die  on-loan  Nowttl  leads 
Ae  afiadt.  and  Potto  could  ba  tecaBed  to  Die 
dafaice.  Tha  femderland  capittn  Bad  to  out 
mm  a fractured  Jaw.  seen  is  recovering 
ton  a grata  operation.  Honey  haa  dam- 
aged aMde  ligaments  and  Half  e ceft-mus- 
cfe.ttrafn,  so  tto  teenage  trio  HatMiriut- 
tain.  WDtaina  and  HoUoimy  have  bean 
«wted  We  tha  aguad 

TOMORROW 

Southampton  v Liverpool 

La  Tlasfv  returns  to  tote  the  place  of 
UaddtoHi  who  hea  an  antde  injury. -Urn- 
pool  are  hoping  Fowler  wM  return  attar 
mtettne  a match  with  an  ankle  Injury, 
el  towing  them  to  move  Barger  bade  Into 
the  mkdflald  at  the  aitoenea  of  Thomas. 


particularly  well”,  he  denied 
that  the  situation  was  irre- 
versible. "We  need  the  fans 
behind  us  white  we’re  in  this 
rut”  he  said.  '“If-  they  are, 
we’ll  get  it  right” 

In  the  First  Division 
Queens  Park  Rangers  travel 
to  West  Bromwich  Albion 
hoping  to  extand  try  a five- 
match  winning  streak  which 

hag  fakan  thorn  from  19th  up 
to  sixth  and  put  them  bad:  on 
course  for  the  Premiership. 

The  games  between  Crystal 
Palace  and  Stoke  and  between 
Luton  and  Wycombe  hare 
been  called  off  and,  with  more 
frost  forecast  overnight,  there 
will  be  early-morning  pitch 

inspections  elsewhere. 


Scottish  preview 


A N Other 


THIS  tenacious,  perceptive 
Glaswegian  midfielder  will 
always  be  remembered  for 
the  pass  which  led  to  foot- 
ball’s most  famous  piece  of 
silverware  abandoning  its 
widely  predicted  route  and 
beading  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  moment  came 
towards  the  end  of  a career 
which  had  begun  among 
some  old  folk,  hooted  in  the 
north,  howled  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  then  dwelt 
briefly  among  those  who 
were  soon  to  become  his 
victims.  His  career  ended 
Impishly. 

Lost  week:  Brian  Talbot  (Ips- 
wich Town,  Arsenal,  Watford, 
Stoke  City.  West  Bromwich 
Albion). 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Chris  Sutton  (Blackburn 
Rovers),  whose  all-round 
excellence  against 

Newcastle  on  Thursday  did 
much  to  spoil  Alan  Shearer’s 
return  to  Ewood  Park. 


Celtic  sign  Hannah  and  have  McStay  back 


Patrick  ttlann 

ON  THE  day  that  Celtic’s 
manager  Tommy  Bums 
bought  David  Hannah,  the 
former  Scotland  under-2l 
midfielder,  from  Dundee 
United  for  £600,000  be 
revealed  that  the  club  captain 
Paul  McStay  would  return  jo 
the  first  team  after  four 
months’  absence. 

Negotiations  for'  Hannah, 
23,  were  completed  last  night 
United’s  ehalrman'  -Tim 
McLean  has  always  been  an 
unwilling  seller,  especially  to 
direct  competitors,  but  Han- 
nah is  a special  case. 

The  player  was  bringing  a 
court  case  against  United, 


contesting  an  option  clause  of 
the  contract  he  signed  for  the 
Tannadice  club  as  a teenager.  ! 

Hannah  has  been  highly 
rated  for  some  years  but  his 
dispute  with  United  has  i 
restricted  his  appearances,  al- ! 
though  he  did- score  the 
second  goal  in  the  2-0  victory  I 
over  Motherwell  on  Boxing 
Day.  Now  he  is  likely  to 
make  his  Celtic  debut  In 
today’s  home  match  against 
Dunfermline. 

McStays  absence  with  an 
ankle 'injury  — coinciding 
with  that  of  Phil  O’Donnell, 
who  returned  last  week — has 
left  Celtic  seriously  deficient 
in  midfield  and  his  return 
this  afternoon  prompted  a 
glowing  tribute  from  Burns. 


Taul’s  been  here  so  long,” 
said  the  manager,  "that  he’s 
not  noticed  until  he  is  out  of 
action.  Knowing  be  would  be 
missing  for  some  time  with 
his  Injury,  we’ve  tried  to 
replace  him  and  discovered 
there’s  nobody  out  there  we 
could  have  bought  who  is  as 
good.? 

Rangers  travel  to  Kilmar- 
nock today  without  Alan 
McLaren  in  central  defence. 
Walter  Smith  is  unwilling  to 
risk  him  in  two  matches  In 
three  days  for  the  leaders  — 
he  played  against  Raith  on 
Boxing  Day  — so  soon  after 
his  return  from  a long  lay-off. 
Joachim  Bjorklund  and  Goi> 
aan  Petrie  are  available  to 
replace  him. 


onS 
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Cricket 


the  drivers 
to  distract i 


Paul  Allottseesa 

Zimbabwe  batsman 
show  England  what 
they  should  have 
done  in  Harare 


DO  NOT  blame  Zim- 
babwe for  a tedious 
day's  cricket:  their 
batsmen  were  doing 
the  job  that  England’s  top 
order  failed  to  do. 

For  England's  bowlers  on 
this  dead-slow  pitch  frus- 
tration was  beginning  to 
mount  even  before  the  rain. 

The  nightmares  may  not 
have  been,  fuelled  by  Grant 
Flower's  three-honr  SO, 
more  by  the  spectre  of  a de- 
feat built  on  attrition.  But 
there  Is  time  even  for  Eng- 
land to  win  ■ — and  there  is 
heaps  of  rain  about. 

When  batsmen  set  out  to 
occupy  the  crease  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  any 
run-scoring  intent,  the 
bowlers  can  verge  on  hallu- 
cination, imagining  bats 
three  feet  wide,  pads  the  size 
of  mattresses  and  stumps 
resembling  matchsticks. 

It  is  a hard,  but  obvious, 
prerequisite  (barring  decla- 
rations) to  take  20  wickets 
in  a game  to  stand  a chance 
of  winning  and  obdurate 
batting  on  lifeless  pitches 
has  made  folk  heroes  of  a 
series  of  zmllkely  individ- 
uals in  Test  and  county 
cricket:  Chris  Tavare, 
David  Steele,  Larry  Gomes, 
Alan  Hill  and  even  the  pres- 
ent England  manager  John 
Barclay. 

Remember  Tavare’s 
creeping  front-foot  prod 
that  culminated  in  perfect 
defence  and  thwarted  Den- 
nis Lillee  and  Terry  Aider- 
man  in  1981?  Tavare  was 
an  ideal  foil  for  a swash- 
buckling middle  order  con- 
taining David  Gower  and 
Ian  Botham.  He  was  con- 
tent to  remain  scoreless . 
and  render  a succession  ot 
bowlers  almost  apoplectic 
at  his  disposition. 


David  Steele,  in  1975  and 
1976  against  Australia  and 
West  Indies,  characterised 

the  bulldog  spirit  by  defy- 
ing the  world's  quickest 
fast  bowlers  almost  exclu- 
sively by  playing  them  off 
the  front  foot.  His  sponsor*- 
ship- consisted  of  steaks  and 
chops  from  his  local 
butcher  for  each  ran 
scored.  Mad  Cow  never,  but  - 
mad  batsman  perhaps. 

When  exasperation 
finally  comes  for  the 
bowler  it  is  not  the  bats- 
man’s technique  or  ap- 
proach that  is  mentally  i 
haunting.  It  is  the  stupid  i 
things  that  -get  to  Tii™  — ! 
Jttke  Tavare’s  walk  round  I 
short  leg  after  each  ball  j 
or  the  fact  that'  he  never 
seemed  to  trim  that  un- 1 
kempt  and  ridiculous  | 
moustache. 

It  was  always  Steele’s 
spectacles  as  he  grinned 
myopically  at  one  from  22 
yards,  with  the  sun  gHnWng 
off  the  shiny  frames.  He 
was  probably  trying  to 
dazzle  the  howlers  with 
reflected  sunlight;  and  in 
any  case  no  one  fights  in 
spectacles. 

Gomes  used,  to  make  one 
bowl  so  wide  of  off  stump 
that  one  was  in  danger  of 
hitting  gully.  One  never 
bowled)  that  wide  at  anyone 
else.  And  as  for  good  old 
Alan  “Bud”  ffln  of  Derby- 
shire, if  his  stance  did  not 
have  one  in  fits,  then  his 
limpet-like  performance 
usually  drove  one  to  tears. 

Botham,  can  remember 
only  one:  instance  of  obdu- 
rate batting  against  him. 
The  present  England  man- 
ager — Trout  to  his  mates 
— is  now  adept  at  straight- 
batting  the  media  at  ques- 
tion time  but  he  once  hatted 
for  two  sessions  against 
Botham  and  mustered  only 
17.  As  they  left  the  field 
together  at  tea  Barclay 
turned  to  Botham  and  in 
his  best  old  Etonian  said: 
“Was  I really  frightfully 
boring,  Jan?”  To  which 
Both  retorted:'  ''Boring, 
yes.  Trout,  but  frightfully 
Isn’t  the  right  word.’’ 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


Chain  reaction . . . SMvnarine  Chanderpaul  is  caught  and  bowled  by  Australia's  Glenn  McGrath,  who  finished  the  day  on  an  impressive  five  for  40  photograph:  shaun  bottbbll 


Australia  v West  Indies:  third  Test,  second  day 


McGrath’s  high  five  keep  Australia  alive 


Andy  WUmu  in  IMboums 

O DISRESPECT  to 
Guy  WhlttaH  but,  if 
England  cannot 
handle  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  Zimbabwe-  pace 
attack,  what  chance  do  they 
have  against  Glenn  McGrath 
next  summer? 

Another  five-wicket  haul, 

Infflfidhag  Brtoi)  Lara  for  the 

fourth  time  in  the  series,  shat- 
tered West  Indies'  hopes  of  a 
decent  first-tonfrigs  lead.  They 
finished  J4  ahead  with  ana 
wicket  left  and  McGrath  is 
within  two  wickets  of  match- 
ing Shane  Wame  by.  reaching 
a century  In  his  23rd  Test 
After  playing  a crucial  part 
in  Australia’s  second  Test  vic- 
tory on  his  home  ground  in 
Sydney  McGrath  relished 
bonding  an  an  MCG  pitch  ex- 
ploited by  Curtly  Ambrose  on 
the  first  day,  one  which  he 


rates  “the  best  wicket  in  Aus- 
tralia for  the  quicks”.  Hie  may 
not  quite  have  Ambrose’s 
pace  but  he  manages  to  be 
just  as  hostile  by  hitting  the  i 
pitch  and  bowling  a relentless 
line.  In  contrast  to  the  ageing 
Ambrose  he  holds  his  own  in 
thi«  marvellous  Australian 
fielding  side:  a natural  ath- 
lete, McGrath  contributed  a 
sharp  run-out  and  a brilliant' 
return  catch  to  dismiss  Carl 
-Hooper  and  Shivnarine  Chan 
derpaul  respectively. 

- ' But  it  Is  stm  Lara’s  wicket 
which  Australia  value  most 
highly  and  McGrath  did  the 
trick  again.  After  dropping 
i below  Chanderpaul  to  No.  4 
Lara  bad  his  entry  delayed 
far  27  overs  until  Wame 
broke  a second-wicket  part- 
nership of  52,  beating  Robert 
Samuels  in  the  air  for  Mark 
Taylor  to  take  a sharp  catch. 

Lara  was  greeted  by' a few 
boos  but  far  more  applause 


from  the  crowd  (a  mere  32,000 
for  the  second  day)  and 
started  nervously,  taking  IS 
balls  to  get  off  the  mark,  11  of 
them  from  Wame. 

Taylor  had  already  intro- 
duced McGrath,  who  greeted 
Lara  with  a bouncer  from 
around  the  wicket.  Four  balls 
later  he  Hound  the  thick  edge 
of  Lara’s  angled  bat  and 
Wame  took  a simple  catch 
midway  between  second  slip 
and  gully. 

“Brian  likes  to  play  his 
shots  and  to  have  room  to 
play..-  them/’-,  explained 
McGrath.  “So  we  like  to  keep 
him  cramped  up  and  occa- 
sionally howl  one  that  little 
bit  wider." 

Hooper’s  dismissal,  even  by 
his  own  standards,  was  Irre- 
sponsible. Lucky  not  to  be 
caught  as  a lazy  drive  ML  just 
short  of  McGrath  at  mid-on, 
be  called  a crazy  single  and 
was  out  by  a yard. 


Chanderpaul  was  left  in  his 
familiar  role,  holding  the  in- 
nings together,  and  as  usual 
battled  manfully  to  reach  his 
third  half-century  of  the 
series  and  his  11th  in  21  Test 


Scoreboard 


AUSTRALIA]  Fit*  Innings  21fl  (Q  S 
Blswalt  62:  C E l.  AmtaroM  5-651. 
WRSrWMRS 
IM  Wbw  tewnmigM  20-T) 

R G Samurais  c Tsytor  b Wsmo IT 

S dwndsfpnul  a nnd  b McGrath SR 

B C turn  c Warns  b McGrath  . ...  * 

CL  Hoopsr  run  out  ______ — 7 

J C Adams  not  out ..  ....  84 

tJ  R Mwnty  c Rs(tM  b McGrath — SS 
I R Bishop  Bw  b McGrath  _____  o 
ce  LAnbnssb  Warns  _ 8 

KCG  BanJanSn  b RsHM  11 

•C  A Walsh  not  out * 


Extras  ptf.  M.  nb8) 14 

Total  (tor  9.  IBS  own) Ml 

PkB  at  wfakata  oowt,  02,  71 . 86. 1 0F  1 87, 
1ST.  215,  zn, 

RowRngi  McGrath  27-10-40-5;  Rolffsl 
26-8-76-4:  wants  25-3-60-2;  GtllBSptD 
3- 2-5-0;  Blsxatt  9-3-19-6:  S Wsogh 
10-6-22-0. 

iMgWssiSWatfcsairaMhBvsrtsndPPiBlisr. 


innings.  But  after  209  watch- 
ful minutes  he  was  punished 
for  an  uppish  on-drive  when 
McGrath  stuck  out  his  long 
left  arm  and  clung  to  a one- 
handed  catch. 

West  Indies  were  107  for 
five,  still  112  behind,  but  then 
Junior  Murray  joined  Jimmy 
Adams  to  dominate  a sixth- 
wicket  stand  of  90.  The  man- 
ager Clive  Lloyd  had  been  con- 
si  dering  promoting  Murray  to 
open  after  his  86  as  a pinch- 
hitter  set  up  a one-day  win 
over  Pakistan  in  Adelaide. 

It  would  have  been  a gam- 
ble, as  Murray’s  technique 
ranges  from  unorthodox  to 
ugly.  Bat  he  could  not  have 
done  much  worse  than  Samu- 
els, and  a quick  50  at  the  top  , 
of  the  order  would  have  main- 
tained West  Indies'  Ambrose- 
inspired  re  vivaL 

Instead  the  batsman’s 
fourth  Test  half-century  was 
little  more  than  damage  limi- 


tation, which  ended  when 
McGrath  took  the  second  new 
ball  and  had  him  caught  at 
fine  leg  from  a top-edged  hook. 

Ian  Bishop  and  Ambrose 
did  not  last  long  but  Adams 
trudged  on  to  his  50  in  207 
minutes  with  just  two  fours 
— a boundary  tally  matched 
by  his  ninth- wicket  partner 
Kenny  Benjamin  in  two  balls, 
both  from  Warne,  which  in 
the  process  gave  West  Indies 
the  lead. 

Benjamin  was  out  before 
the  dose,  the  only  wicket  for 
Paul  ReifTel,  who  bowled  29 
overs  after  Jason  Gillespie 
had  been  forced  out  of  tbe 
match,  and  probably  the 
series,  with  a side  strain  early 
in  the  day. 

With  the  prospect  of  feeing 
Warne  in  the  last  Innings 
looming  large  for  West  Indies, 
who  dosed  on  233  for  nine, 
the  advantage  has  swung  sig- 
nificantly to  Australia. 


A N impressive  spell  of 
fast  bowling  by ’Allan 
£ mDonald  gave  South  Af- 
rica a stranglehold  on  the 

first  Test  against  India  in 
Durban  yesterday.  Spear- 
heading a four-man  pace 
attack  he  took  five  for  40  as 
India  were  routed  in  39.1 
avers  for  100,  their  lowest 
Test  total  against  South 
Africa. 

Donald  gave  South  Africa 
On  guard ...  an  unhappy  Atherton  waits  In  vain  for  the  a first-innings  lead  of  135 
obdurate  Flower  to  show  signs  of  wilting  chwsturvey  and  the  opener  Andrew 


India  rolled  over  by  Donald’s  pace 

A N impressive  spell  of  1 Hudson,  who  made  80  first  [ While  India  had  the  bet-  [ reached  20  as  they  were  dis-  SURREY’S  Ben  Hollioake  When  England  batted  they 
fast  bowling  by  Allan  +1wm»  around,  and  Adam  ter  of  the  first  day,  dismiss-  missed  for  the  third  lowest  9showed  his  all-round  overcame  the  early  loss  of  Pe- 
. M IPonald  gave  South  Af-  Bacher  built  an  that  with  a ing  South  Africa  for  235,  Test  total  compiled  at  value  as  England  faltered  ters  (9)  and  Sales  (16) 


Hudson,  who  made  80  first 
time  around,  and  Adam 
Bacher  built  an  that  with  a 
second-wicket  partnership 
of  111,  enabling  the  home 
side  to  dose  on  164  for  four 
in  their  second  innings. 

Hudson  (52)  batted  au- 
thoritatively for  his  second 
half-century  of  the  match 
and  Bacher,  on  his  Test 
debut,  made  a composed  55 
to  give  South  Africa  a com- 
manding lead  of  299  going 
into  the  third  day. 


While  India  had  the  bet- 
ter of  the  first  day,  dismiss- 
ing South  Africa  for  235, 
their  batsmen  always 
straggled  on  a pitch  offer- 
ing pace  and  bounce.  Don- 
ald bowled  with  hostility 
for  his  seventh  five- wicket 
haul  at  Test  level  and  was 
well  supported  by  Shaun 
Pollock  and  Brian  McMil- 
lan, who  took  two  wickets 
each.  Lance  Ktasener  pick- 
ing up  the  other. 

No  Indian  batsman 


reached  20  as  they  were  dis- 
missed for  the  third  lowest 
Test  total  compiled  at 
Kingsmead  after  Austra- 
lia’s 75  and  South  Africa’s 
99  in  the  same  match  of  the 
1949-50  series. 

Saurav  Ganguly’s  16  was 
the  best  score  but  the  key 
wicket  was  that  of  India’s 
captain  ftqehfr  Tendulkar. 
From  successive  deliveries 
he  struck  Donald  to  the 
boundary,  then  was  bowled 
for  15. 


wshowed  his  all-round 
value  as  England  faltered 
against  Pakistan  in  the  third 
Under-19  Test  in  Lahore. 

Having  taken  six  for  40  in 
Pakistan’s  237,  Hollioake 
struck  an  unbeaten  44  as  Eng- 
land limped  to  167  for  seven. 

Hollioake’s  day  had  begun 
with  the  vital  scalp  of  Paki- 
stan’s skipper  Ahmar  Saeed 
for  77.  He  then  mopped  up  the 
tail  with  two  wickets  in  two 
balls. 


When  England  batted  they 
overcame  the  early  loss  of  Pe- 
ters (9)  and  Sales  (16)  to  reach 
105  for  two  before  Tahir 
removed  Batty,  lbw  for  32, 
and  Nash,  bowled  for  a duck. 

After  Flintoff  (30)  and  Read 
(14)  had  departed,  it  was  left 
to  Hollioake  and  Morris  to  try 
to  survive  the  last  four  overs. 
They  almost  made  It  but  Raz- 
zaq,  swinging  the  ball  consid- 
erably, bowled  Morris  for 
nought  in  the  last  over  to  put 
England  into  deeper  trouble. 


m* 


Sailing  Ice  Hockey  RugbyLeague 

WhSliofiliiiie  after bi^  oiit  3K5H& 


Bob  Hsher  in  Hobart 

THE  Southerly  Buster 
which  hit  the  Sydney- 
Hobart  fleet  and 
wrought  havoc  with  some  of 
the  leaders,  moderated^  as 
darkness  fell  on  the  first 
night  at  sea,  leaving  the  com- 
petitors gasping  for  a fresh 

breath  of  wind.  . - 

The  breeze  wait  into  the 
east  and  was  as  fractious  as 
an  ailing  infant,  treating  the 
96  remaining  competitors  to 


almost  lottery-like  conditions. 
Another  of  Mother  Nature's 
little  jokes  came  in  the  form 
of  about  100  pilot  whales  and 
a number  of  large  humpback 
whales  who  joined  tbe  race 
leaders,  forcing  a number  of 
yachts  to  take  evasive. action 
to  avoid  coll  ision. 

The  giant  80ft  Morning 
Glory  had  been  best  able  to 
deal  with  the  fresh  to  fright- 
ening winds  and  after  13 
hours  was  the  dear  leader  of 
the  fleet,  TA  miles  ahead  of 
tvilp  Hasso  Plattner’s  maxi- 


rater  had,  however,  taken  her 
course  more  to  the  west  of 
Warwick  Miller’s  66-footer 
and  12  hours  later  the  order  at 
the  front  had  changed. 

Ehnfa  had  picked  up  the 

light  nor- ’easier  first  and  in 
the  tricky  conditions  her 
highly  competent  crew,  led  by 
Graeme  Freeman,  urged 
every  ounce  from  a gossamer 
spinnaker  to  be-  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  Morning  Glory. 
By  mid-afternoon  the  breeze 
was  up  to  15  knots  and  inev- 
itably Morning  Glory  began 


to  go  fester  and  Exile's  slen- 
der lead  was  threatened. 

“They  are  under  spinnaker 
and  you’d  expect  the  larger 
Morning  Glory  to  overhaul 
FvUe  by  tomorrow  morning, 
unless  something  went  radi- 
cally wrong;"  said  tbe  race 
Spokesman  Peter  Campbell. 

The  68ft  Foxtel  Amazon  was 

five  miles  behind  In  third 
place  with  lain  Murray  and 
the  6C*t  Sydney  fourth.  Lead- 
ing the  nn  ms  handicap 
was  Ray  Roberts’s  Corel  45, 
BZW  Challenge.  The  Bruce 


Farr  designed  45-footer  was 
dose  astern  of  the  47ft  Aus- 
maid  of  George  Gjergja  and 
these  two  hold  a Slight  edge  on 
the  Murray  designed  41-footer 
Terra  Firma,  of  Scott  Carlisle 
and  Dean  Wilson,  the  handi- 
cap winner  last  year. 

the  cruiser  div- 
ision. on  the  Performance 
Handicap  System,  is  the  50ft 
Bright  Morning  Star,  owned 
and  skippered  by  Hugh  Tre- 
harne,  the  tactician  of  Austra- 
lia U when  she  won  the  Amer- 
ica’s Cup. 


Chess 


McShane  tops  bill  in  Hastings  end-of-pier  show 


Leonard  Barden  on  the  old  congress  witti 
astaning  rote  for  amateurs  anda12-year-old 


Hastings,  the  longest*; 

pinning  congress  in  the 
international  caiendar, 
opens  at  the  Cinque  Ports 
Hotel  today  amid  growing  in- 
terest in  its  newest  tourna- 
ment, the  World  Amateur 
Championship- 
The  tournament,  open  w | 
anyone  without  an  i 

tional  Chess  Federation  ***;. 
ing,  was  started  last  year**  * 
low-key  event  when  aknostaU 
the  competitors 

But  Hastings’  history  as  a 
magnet  for  the.  games  grew 

nanws  has  transformed  the 


World  Amateur  into  an  event 
for  15  nations^  including 
Georgia.  Uganda  and.  for  the 
first  time  in  any  British  tour- 
nament, Japan.  China  will 
make  a Hastings  debut  when 
Xie  Jtin,  the  women's  world 
champion  for  eight  years 
until  last  spring,  ptays  in  the 

Premier.  ■ , . 

The  town,  whose  chessclub 
Is  open  every  day,  held  its 
first  congress  in  1895  and  it 
has  been  held  annually  once 
1920.  All  the  leading  nbampt- 
ons  except  Kasparov  and  K- 
scher  have  competed  and  to 


its  heyday,  the  19708  and 
1980s,  the  financier  Jim  Stater 
and  a merchant  bank  spon- 
sored an  expansion  to  help 
raise  Britain's  gama 

Thal  Investment  paid  off 
when  Britain  Improved  from 
also-rans  to  silver  medallists 
behind  the  Russians  at  tbe. 
Olympics,  while  Nigel  Short, 
who  twice  won  the  Premier, 
challenged  for  Kasparov’s 
world  title.  Now  the  outside 
sponsors  have  gone  and  the 
Hastings  corporation,  which 
financed  foe  pre-1939  events, 
is  again  the  major  backer  to 
the  tune  of  £so,ooo. 

This  support  has  survived 
through  three  different  mu- 
nicipal administrations  but 
property-dealing  rather  than 


politics  couU  pose  a big  prob- 
lem soon.  The  congress  is 
played  in  split  .venues,  with 
foe  Premia'  and  its  10  Grand- 
masters in  foe  hotel  and  foe 
remaining  players  in  the  hall: 
room  at  the  end  of  the  pier 
where,  competitors  allege, 
gale-force  winds  or  stormy' 
seas  can  cause  (me  to  blunder 
arodk. 

Now  the  pier  is  for  sale, 
however,  and  one  of  foe  bid- 
ders is  a leisure  group  who 
may  decide  that  fruit  ma- 
chines or  roulette  wheels  are 
more  profitable  than  chess. , 
“We  hope  we  can  stay  here 
next  year  as  there  are  no ! 
other  suitable  venues,”  said , 
Pam  Thomas,  foe  congress’s 
spokeswoman. 


Britain’s  Michael  Adams, 
aged  25  and  ranked  lath  In  foe 
world,  is  top  seed  and  fevour- 
ite  to  win  the  Premier,  de- 
spite the  anticipated  strong 
opposition  from  Xie  Jun  and 
from  a new  Armenian  talent, 
the  . 18-year-old  Sergei 
Movseslan. 

Many  spectators  will  brave 
foe  elements  head  for  the 
pier  to  see  Luke  McShane,  at 
foe  age  of  12  Britain's  most 
promising  junior  since  Short 
McShane  can  move  Closer  to 
becoming  foe  UK’s  yonngest- 
ever  International  Master  if ; 
he  does  well  In  foe  Challeng- 
ers, a tournament  open  to  all  I 
that  has  tills  year  attracted  u 
Grandmasters  headed  by  a 
Russian. 


WcBatchehtar 

SHEFFIELD  STEELERS 
are  to  send  video  evidence 
to  the  Superieague  disciplin- 
ary committee  of  an  incident 
from  Thursday's  game  with 
foe  Cardiff  Devils  which  left 
their  former  National  Hockey 
League  forward  Jamie  Leach 
with  a double  fracture  of  a 
cheekbone. 

“AH  I know  at  the  moment 
is  that  a player  was  injured,” 
said -the  disciplinary  chair- 
man Prank  Dempster  yester- 
day. “But  I’ve  made  arrange- 
ments to  view  foe  tape  and  an 
investigation  will  take  place 
if  1 feel  the  incident  Is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  It.”  ' 
Leach’s  injury  — which 
could  keep  him  out  for  three 
to  six  weeks  — occurred  In 
the  64th  minute  of  foe  Steel- 
era’  8-2  home  defeat  The  alle- 
gation is  that  the  damage  was 
caused  by  the  stick  of  the  Dev- 
fls-  defenceman  and  Great 
Britain  captain  Shannon 
Hope,  who  was  dismissed 
from  the  game  by  foe  referee 
Andy  Cation  with  a five-min- 
ute major  penalty  and  a game 
misconduct  for  high  sticks. 
Hope  maintains  it  was  an 
accident .. 

The  flash  point  occurred 
near  the  Sheffield  team  bench 
and  several  of  their  players 
were  so  incensed  that  they 
leapt  on  to  the  Ice  to  remon- 
strate, with  Hope.  Among’ the 
angry  Steelers  was  Tim  Cran- 
ston, who  was  penalised  tor 
the  referee  with  two  10-min- 
ute penalties  for  leaving  the 
bench. 


Paid  Fitzpatrick 

THE  crowd  of  13,600  for 
Leeds  Rhinos’  Challenge 
match  with  Halifax  Blue  Sox 
on  Boxing  Day  was  massively 
heartening,  despite  their  14-6 
defeat,  for  a club  whose  aver- 
age attendances  fell  by  more 
than  3,000  during  foe  first 
Super  League  season. 

At  Wigan,  too,  the  crowd  of 
16,199  for  the  game  with  St 
Helens  was  well  above  expec- 
tation and,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  a number  of  star  per- 
formers from  both  clubs,  the 
contest  proved  competitive 
enough  to  assure  the  success 
of  next  week’s  second  leg 
showdown  at  Knowsley  Road. 

The  crowd  at  Leeds  was  all 
the  more  remarkable  for 
there  being  no  public  trans- 
port running  in  foe  city.  “The 
attendance  certainly  justified 
our  decision  to  stage  foe  fix- 
ture,” said  Gary  Hethering- 
ton,  the  club's  chief  execu- 
tive, yesterday. 

“The  people  of  Leeds 
proved  once  again  just  how 
much  support  there  is  for  the 
game  of  rugby  league  in  tbe 
city.  We  can  now  look  for- 
ward to  Super  League,  confi- 


dent in  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  a sound  spectator-base 
which  we  intend  to  develop 
over  the  coming  months.” 

Leeds  will  now  be  hoping 
that  a pre-season  friendly 
with  Sheffield  Eagles  — who 
were  previously  under  the 
control  of  Hetherlngton  — on 
Sunday,  January  19,  will  gen- 
erate even  half  the  interest  of 
foe  Boxing  Day  match. 

St  Helens  expect  to  have 
their  outstanding  half-backs 
Bobbie  Goulding  and  Karle 
Hammond  available  again  for 
foe  second  match  with  Wigan 
on  New  Year’s  Day. 

Hammond  had  to  withdraw 

from  Thursday’s  contest  be- 
cause of  a family  bereave- 
ment while  Goulding,  the 
Great  Britain  scrum-half,  was 
forced  to  stand  down  with  a 
back  Injury. 

Saints  are  now  left  with  the 
task  of  overhauling  a deficit 
of  10  points,  and  their  chief 
executive  David  Howes  be- 
lieves that  Is  well  within  their 
capabilities. 

“We  won  last  season's 
league  clash  at  Knowsley 
i Road  by  16  points  and  then 
lost  by  15  points  at  Central 
Park,  so  we  could  be  in  for  a 
thrilling  contest"  be  said. 


1996-7  Season 

PREMIERSHIP  FOOTBALL 

Tickets  available  for  various  clubs 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 
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Brown  runs 
into  Africa 

Briton  takes  on 
the  best  for  a 
Durham  crown 


Manager’s 

mission 

Can  Pearce 
get  Forest  out 
of  the  woods? 


TEST  CRICKET 


The  save,  the 
miss  and  all 
that  money 


David  Lacey 


Ys 

tlx 

mi 


Wailing  game . ■ ■ Flower-  tm  29.  stands  his  ground  as  ftnft,  far  right,  rhH  an  RnglonH  appeal  fir\r  ratnti;  TTr^pir-n  Ttffhi  mHH  tin,  vtrWi  n»playH  gnggretnri  ntharwinp  . CUVE  MASON 


Zimbabwe  vEngland:  second  Test,  second  day 


David  Hopps  in  Harare  on  a day  when  Zimbabwe  were  dogged, 
bowlers  were  frustrated  and  play  was  mercifully  truncated 


THOSE  who  stayed 
awake  long  enough 
to  pass  judgment 
were  united  in  the 
belief  that  Grant 
Flower  was  playing  an  im- 
mensely valuable  innings, 
showing  just  the  sort  of, 
yawn,  ehm,  discipline  that 
England’s  batsmen  had 


Sorry,  dropped  off  again 
there.  Must  give  credit  where 
it’s  due.  Just  the  sort  of  disci- 
pline that  England’s  batsmen 
have  lacked  during  their  col- 
lapse on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  Test,  an  innings  that 
placed  dependability  above 
player,  and  the  achievement 
of  the  team  ahead  of  individ- 
ual satisfaction. 

An  frnntrujp  that  made  no 
concessions:  not  to  the  crowd, 
not  to  Flower's  own  frailties 
and  certainly  not  to  an  Eng- 
land team  forced  to  withstand 
8V&  hours  of  dripping  torture. 

Three  and  a quarter  hours 
for  an  unbeaten  331  Three  and 
a quarter  hours  of  admirable 
mind-numbing  commitment 
during  which  the  changing 
cloud  formations  over  Harare 
Sports  Club  were  dramatic  by 
comparison. 

By  the  time  that  heavy  rain 
forced  the  abandonment  of 


the  second  day,  four  balls  Into 
the  final  session.  Flower  had 
chaperoned  Zimbabwe  to  93 
for  two  in  48  overs,  only  63 
behind  England's  first-in- 
nings total  At  this  rate  he 
will  reach  his  century  early 
on  Sunday  morning  and,  if  he 
does,  Zimbabwe  will  have  vi- 
sions of  their  first  soles  vic- 
tory since  Test  status. 

The  embarrassment  for 
England,  if  that  occurs,  needs 


little  underlining,  especially 
as  they  voted  against  Zimba- 
bwe’s application.  Losing  to 
the  weakest  Test  nation  is  no 
way  to  prepare  for  next 
summer’s  Ashes  series. 

Flower  played  a monumen- 
tal role  In  Zimbabwe's  only 
victory  in  22  Tests.  His  un- 
beaten 201  against  Pakistan 
on  this  ground  two  years  ago 
engineered  a win  by  an  In- 


nings and  64  runs  amid  alle- 
gations of  match-rigging 
against  Pakistan’s  captain 
Salim  Malik. 

If  there  is  one  asset  that 
shines  from  Flower  at  the 
crease  it  is  his  honesty.  Hon- 
esty of  stroke  and  honesty  of 
purpose.  He  has  a puritanical 
look  that  hints  at  unfathomed 
patience  and  his  only  conces- 
sion to  flair  is  a minor  flour- 
ish at  the  end  of  his  forward 


defensive  stroke,  like  a thin 
strand  of  tinsel  on  an  other- 
wise undecorated  Christmas 
tree. 

England  will  swear  that 
they  should  already  be  rid  of 
him,  and  the  Sky  TV  replays, 
complete  with  zoom-in  pic- 
tores.  support  their  conten- 
tion. On  29,  Flower  dallied 
with  a leg  glance  against 
Croft  and  was  caught  down 
the  leg  side  by  Stewart,  but 


Scoreboard 


Hrat  Iwhn  (oMmtght  137-4) 
J P Crawley  no*  out . 


PC  R TufftaO  b Streak 


(h1.lb5.w1. 1*6). 


TqW  (83.1  own) . 


■owBuip  Strath  Bran  (Ms 

16-S-3S-0;  Olenga  fr-i-as-i;  Whlttaii 
18-6-18-4;  Strang  18-7-31-1. 


1C  w I 


' not  out 


M H DaMur  e StaMtrt  b Mutlally  — 
•ADR  CampbaB  c fltotpo  b Wlilta  . 

D L Houghton  not  «rt 

(HA  nb4) 


Total  (lor  2.  48A  cvara} . 
I’M  of  wtofcafan  5.  48. 


To  bate  A Ftoarar.  A J Walter.  O J IVhKttU, 
P A Strang.  H H Streak.  E A Brando*.  H K 
Otofna. 

■owTta<p  Munalhr  12-3-22-1:  Gough 
n—5—13—0:  Croft  8-0-23-0;  Will* 
7.4-1—13-1;  Tutnetl  10-3-18-0. 

RTUSn  and  KT  Pranda. 


umpire  Tiffin  was  unmoved. 

Three  strokes  remain  in  the 
mind.  Croft’s  introduction 
tempted  him  into  two  lofted 
leg-side  hits  in  quick  succes- 
sion. If  that  was  an  unex- 
pected indulgence,  it  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  sight 
much  later  of  Flower  striding 
down  the  pitch  to  lift  Tufliell 
one  bounce  into  the  long-off 
advertising  hoardings. 

Suitably  the  ball  fen  near  a 
spectator  In  a John  Major 
mask,  whose  expression  sug- 
gested that  the  day  was  all  ex- 
tremely rewarding.  At  least  it 
looted  like  a mask.  If  it  was 
the  real  John  Major,  Flower 
can  expect  a last-minute  entry 
in  the  New  Year  Honours 
List 

Flower  has  some  way  to  go 
today  before  he  can  think  in 
terms  of  world  records.  Tre- 
vor Bailey,  compiler  of  the 
slowest  Test  half-century,  vir- 
tually six  hours  in  Brisbane 
in  1968,  was  here  yesterday. 
One  of  his  duties  was  as  a 
tour  ho6t  and  there  was  no 
more  appropriate  witness. 

Bailey  was  barracked  in 
Brisbane  but  Flower  pro- 
ceeded. in  virtual  silence. 
Memories  of  England's  self- 
destruction  on  the  first  day 
entirely  vindicated  his  ap- 
proach On  a Sluggish.  twirling 
pitch  on  which  anything 
more  ambitious  than  a furtive 
prod  is  a high-risk  stroke. 

England’s  attack  is  not 


suited  to  this  surface.  Much 
as  MuHaHy,  Gough  and  White 
sought  to  adapt,  and  match 
Zimbabwe's  line-and-length 


discipline,  all  three  are  natu- 
ral bit'the-pitch  bowlers. 
Gough,  indeed,  volunteered 
tire  view  after  bowling  out 
Matabeleland  earlier  in  the 
tour  that  he  was  “not  a line- 
and-length  bowler".  Consider- 


ing that  admission,  he  stack 
at  it  faiiiy  welL 
SQverwood,  who  might  have 
relished  such  conditions,  has 
been  dropped  for  the  insurance 
of  an  extra  batsman  — this 
from  a side  that,  according  to 
England's  coach  David  Iloyd. 


murdered,  steam-rcHoed  and 
hammered  Zimbabwe  in  the 
drawn  Test  in  Bulawayo. 

Older  English  spectators 
wondered  how  this  old-fash- 
ioned surface  would  have 
suited  the  likes  of  Brian 
S tat  ham,  Tom  Cartwright, 
Don  Shepherd  and  Derek 
Shackleton.  Others  consid- 
ered the  present  county  con- 
tingent and  proposed  unlikely 
names  such  as  Tim  Muntan, 
Peter  Hartley,  Steve  Wafidn 
and  even  Ian  Austin.  What 
was  dear  is  that  four-day 
cricket  on  flat  pitches  is  little 
preparation  for  this. 

TgBrHwr  England  ariiW  19  to 
their  overnight  137  for  nine, 
Streak  eventually  bowling 

TuftiriT  qjThal  and  gfrirant-h  In 

leave  Crawley,  who  had 
resisted  for  220  minutes. 


stranded  on  47:  'They  then 
managed  two  wic&ets;  MuDal- 
ly*8  out-swinger  accounting 
for  Dekker.  White  switching 
around  the  wicket  to  deceive 
Campbell  into  cutting  a short- 
ish delivery  to  first  shp.- 
But  the  day  belonged  to 
Flower.  Even  with  such  a 
small  total  to  defend,  there 
were  suggestions  that  Ather- 
ton might  have  attacked  a lit- 
tle more  to  tempt  Flower  into 
indiscretion.  Tempt  Flower? 
He  would  have  had  no  luck  if 
he  had  donned  a pair  of  dev- 
il’s horns. 


PauiAffott,  | 
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iSTERDAY’s  snow- 
falls were  a reminder 
that  the  New  Year  will 
_ mark  the  50th  anniver- 

sary of  the  severe  winter  of 
1947,  when  English  football  en- 
joyed an  unscheduled  mid- 
season  break  of  such  generos- 
ity that  the  championship  was 
not  settled  until  the  first  week 
in  June. 

Those  looking  for  historical 
portents  might  note  that  Liv- 
erpool eventually  won  the 
title,  finishing  a point  ahaad  of 
Mancheater  United.  On  the 
other  hand  Manchester  City 
won  promotion  that  year,  so 
history  may  be  bunk  after  afl. 

The  return  to  a normal 
league  programme  after  the 
war  produced  an  aggregate  at- 
tendance figure  for  the  1946-47 
season  of  35u6  million — 14J2 

mflllnn  more  than  last  sea- 

son's  total  in  the  Premier  and 

Rniteliilgh  laagiiw: 

Yet  the  game  surely  has  a 
much  wider  appeal  than  it  did 
in  those  male-oriented  days, 
when  television  coverage  was 
confined  to  the  FA  Cup  SnaL 
BSkyB  may  show  live  matches 
to  a relatively  small  and  exclu- 
sive audience  but  pay-TV, 
which  will  enable  fans  to 
watch  their  trams  in  away 
games  at  a fraction  of  the  pres- 
ent cost,  ts  almost  here. 

Money  will  continue  to 
dominate  football  during  the 
coming  year.  There  will  soon 
have  been  enough  share  flota- 
tions for  a Spithead  review . 

The  leading  players  are 
earning  more  than  ever.  Eng- 
land has  replaced  France  as 
an  Eldorado  for  footballers 
past  their  prime  in  the  Italian 
league. 

In  1946-47 Middlesbrough's 
WDfMannlon  was  given  a 33 
per  cent  rise  to  the  giddy 
heights  of  £12  a week.  Fifty 
years  later  Fabrizio  Ravanelli 
is  earning  an  additional  • 
£39,968,  and  Boro  still  cannot 
raise  a team  to  play  at 
Blackburn. 

Happily  rash  no  more  guar- 
antees success  now  than  it  did 
then.  Paying  £15  million  for 
Alan  Shearer  looks  like  doing 


as  much  for  Newcastle's  title 
pretensions  as  the  arrival  or 
Billy  Steel,  for  a then  record 
foe  of  £15.000.  did  for  Derby 
County  during  the  1947 


summer.  . . 

The  nation  Is  now  shock- 
proof regarding  transfers. 
Even,  if  the  coming  year  sees 
the  first  £20  million  fee  the 

event  will  hardly  be  greeted 

with  the  astonishment  that  ac- 
companied Tommy  Lawton’s 
£20,000  move  from  Chelsea  to 
Notts  County,  then  in  the  old 
Third  Division  (South),  in 
November  1947. 

Lawton’s  recent  death 
recalled  a time  when  the  Eng- 
land football  team  were  un- 
beatable at  home  and  rarely 
lost  abroad.  In  the  spring  of 
1947,  to  mark  the  return  of  the 
four  British  associations  t o 
Fife,  Great  Britain  played  the 
Rest  of  Europe  in  front  of  a 

crowd  of 140,000  at  Hampden 
Park  and  won  6-1. 

Last  summer  the  rejoicing 
which  greeted  the  appearance 
af  Terry  Venables'  skle  in  the 
oomiJinaiR  of  the  European 
Championship  showed  how 
modest  our  international  ex- 
pectations had  become. 

Still,  England  managed  to 
produce  the  most  vivid  and 
dramatic  images  of  the  last  12 
months:  Seaman’s  save  from 
McAllister  In  the  Scotland 
game,  the  supreme  moment  of 
individualism  from  Gas- 
coigne which  Immediately  fol- 
lowed it,  the  fusillade  of  goals 
against  Holland,  and  South- 
gate's Calvary  in  the  penalty 
shoot-out  with  Germany. 
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LENN  HODDLE 
could  hardly  have 
done  better  than  win 
his  first  three  World 
Cup  qualifiers  but  Italy  will  be 
a truer  test  of  his  credentials 
as  national  coach.  At  least 
Hoddle's  England  are  slightly 
better  organised  than  they 
were  50  years  ago.  when 
Charles  Buchan  bemoaned 
the  team's  lack  of  a kit-man. 
“Every  dub  is  scared  of  an 
epidemic  like  influenza,  ec- 
zema or  itch  sweeping 
through  the  camp."  he  wrote. 

Hopes  for  1997?  That  no- 
body does  the  Double,  which  is 
starting  to  come  up  with  the 
rations,  that  Brighton  find  a 
way  out  from  underneath  the 
Archer,  and  that  England  not 
only  qualify  for  the  1998  World 
Cup  but  are  grouped  with 
Australia. 

Glenn  against  Tel, 
preache  mum  versus  swag- 
man:  what  a delicious  thought 
for  the  New  Year. 
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Lacroix  rings  in  the  new  with  Quins 


Hobart  Aitnrntrung 


Harlequins  have 
strengthened  their 
French  connection 
with  the  surprise  acquisi- 
tion of  the  29-year-old  Test 

fly-half  Thierry  Lacroix. 


SuDAFEb 


taefr 

Nu*lCoogc*rion 


arara  mmrariKEraRin 


Crash*  rWutaptoft(na.Al«aj»  wad  teldM. 


The  former  Dax  and 
Natal  goalkicker,  who  has 
agreed  a deal  worth  around 
£250.000  over  2V,  years, 
will  join  his  international 
team-mates  Laurent  Ca- 
bannes  and  Laurent  Bene- 
zech  at  The  Stoop.  . 

Lacroix  is  expected  to 
make  his  Courage  League 
debat  In  next  weekend’s 
London  derby  against 
Wasps  at  Loftos  Road.  An 

accomplished  playmaker. 
the  Frenchman  topped  last 
year’s  World  Cup  scoring 
list  with  116  points,  which 
helped  propel  France  Into 
the  semi-finals,  Since  mak- 


ing his  Test  debut  in  1989 
he  has  scored  367  points  in 
38  games  for  his  country. 

The  wignlng  of  Lacroix  is 
certain  to  spark  fresh  criti- 
cism of  Harlequins*  trans- 
fer policy,  which  in  this 

Instance  will  probably 

squeeze  oat  the  England  A 
fly-half  Paul  Challinor. 

Lacroix  could  also  play  at 
centre  after  Gary  Connolly 
returns  to  Wigan  next 
Twuifh,  and  his  success  as  a 

goalkicker  should  mean  the 
end  of  Will  Carting’s  experi- 
ment in  that  department. 

Dick  Best,  the  Quins  di- 
rector of  rugby,  has  had  La- 


croix in  his  sights  since  last 
spring  but  the  player's  Cur- 
rie Cup  commitments  with 
Natal  ruled  out  an  early 

Best  explained:  “We  are 
losing  Robbie  Paul  and 
Gary  Connolly  to  their 
rugby  league  employers  in 
the  New  Year  and  Lacroix 
will  fill  one  of  the  gaps  be- 
cause he  can  play  at  centre, 
or  stand-off.  He  1b  a world- 
class  goalkicker  and  an- 
other vital  piece  In  our  jig-- 
saw which  is  not  yet 
complete.** 


rugby. 
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Lacroix..  .French  dressing 


“We  looked  at  ourselves  and  realised  that 
we  were  suddenly  no  longer  ice  cream  men. 
We’d  become  businessmen.  We  were,  you 
know,  writing  memos  and  correspondence,” 
says  Jerry,  looking  horrified  by  the  memory. 
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Set  by  PasquaJe 

Across 


1 To  matter  an  insect  isa 
monster  {7} 

8 Little  girl  faces  the  bowing— > 
comas  back  hurt  fl) 

8 Be  more  than  senseless  when 
phned  by  arrow  shot?  K 

10  Been 

11,10  What  may  doubly  help  the 
stressed  and  hard-up  ~ 
teacher?  (4,5) 

12  One maytate exceptional 


C PlttSMd  by  Quartan  NHupm 
1 raufcyikii  Road,  Condon 


care  to  secure  poflticfanga^ 
possibly  (105 

14  Man  caused  by  England  player 
(BH  or  John?},  fast  out® 

18  Staying  behind,  phony  giant 
gee-gee  is  getting  In  (7) 

18  Conservative  Society  aboutto 
present  one  with  disdainful 

attitude  (7) 

18  Ok!  is  English,  upper-cfiss 
and  pleasant® 

20  Finicky  with  dstaH  (10) 

21  Bee  Dne  made  for  hffitop  (4) 


24  Proposition  learner's  found  at 
front  erf  book  (5) 

25  A welcome  with  feflows  In 

concord  (9) 

2«  After  accident  tankers  may  be 
most  noxious  (7) 

27  Sea  creature  pitches  on  land 
in  the  absence  of  rain  (7) 

Down 


1 Cook's  accomplice  again 
wants  extra  egg  (5) 

2 Variety  of  Items  as  shown  by 

artist  (7)  1 

3 Paper  round  fe  taken  up  as  a 
duty  (4) 

4 Aboteh-upCaesarts  put  right 
wfth  humanitarian  legislation 
<6,6,3) 


5 Ubs  one’s  last  resources  to 
get  gunge  out  of  rifle?  (&3,6) 

8 Checking  blood  flow  that's 

severe  (IQ) 

7 upset  having  a foreign 
Process  in  the  country  (7) 

8 One  shut  up  in  a boring  Job — 
helps  wfth  the  washing  up  (7) 

13  Extravagant  chatter  about 

golf  I played  (10) 

16  Distributor  unable  to 
accommodate  one  should  be 
more  Hexane  (?) 

17  22? jp boatmoans terribly 
about  a river  (7) 

19  Present-day  spirt  initiated  by 

contemptible  type  (7) 

boys  (4) 
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